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THE 

SENTIMENTAL 

CONNOISSEUR, 


THE 

HAPPINESS  OF  A  VIRTUOUS  LIFE. 


a  lovely  valley  between  the  chalky 
w.  I  jg  rlifFs  of  Chaldec,  watered  by  a  percn- 
nial  ftream  from  the  ancient  Euphra- 
teSj  garcaSj  defcended  from  the  patri- 
archs of  old,  had  pitched  his  tents.  A  tower- 
ing oak  venerable  with  age,  the  fliadow  of  whofe 
fpreading  branches  offered  a  cooling  retreat  from 
the  noontide  rays,  ftood  before  them  ;  and  behind 
them  a  lofty  grove  of  citrons  and  pomegranates, 
delighted  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  gave  its 
fpicy  odours  to  the  fluttering  breeze.  His  doors 
were  always  open  to  the  ftranger  and  the  father- 
lefs  •,  the  indigent  found  in  him  a  generous  bene- 
fatlor,  and  the  opprefTed  a  powerful  protector, 
He  delighted  to  remove  the  chilling  hand  of  po- 
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v?rty  from  the  unfortunate,  and  to  pour  the  balm 
of  .comfort  into  the  bread  of  the  friendlefs.  Pil- 
led with  the  generous  principles  of  virtue" and  be- 
neikenee,  he  was  not  contented  with  enjoying 
happinefs  himfelf,  but  defirous  of  extending  it  to 
all  ththuman  race. 

He  always  pitched  his  tents  within  fight  of  fome 
principal  road,  that  the  very  traveller  might  find 
refremment,  and  reft  fecurely  after  the  toils  of 
the  day. 

Among  the  reft  that  vifitecr  the  hofpitable  tents 
of  Baicas,  was  Selim,  prince  of  Aden,  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  country  by  the  Sophi  of  Per- 
fia.  His  countenance  was  clouded  with  cares 
and  dif.ippointments,  and  his  attention  wholly  em- 
ployed in  meditating  on  his  misfortunes. 

Barcas  received  the  unfortunate  ftrang-er  with 
that  cordial  affection,  which  had  endeared  him  to 
sll  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
He  treated  him  in  the  mod  hofpitable  manner., 
and  endeavoured, 'by  a  chearful  and  engaging  con- 
verfation,  to  banifh  that  melancholy  which  preyed 
upon  his  mind;  but  finding  all  his  endeavours 
fruitli-fs,  he  thus  addreiieci-the  Prince  of  Aden. 

"  Some    misfortune,   heavier   than   thofe  com- 

mr.n  to  th :  fons  of  men,   has  doubtlefs  fallen  up- 

c:n  fhce,  and  thy  fpiriis  are  unable  to  fuppor-t  the 

Icrous  \voight.     'But  tell   me,  thou  that -had 

i!c*.p  of  the  cr.p  of  aflliction,  is  it  impoffible 

t  )  remove   the  caufc  of  thy  griff,  or   to  mitigate 

thy   forrcw?    Is  the  dart   of  arHiccipn    pierced    fo 

far  into  thy  breaft  that  it  cannot  be  drawn,  and  is 

the  wound  too  deep  to  admit  of  a  cure?  R.emem- 
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bcr  that  the  path  of  life  lies  along  the  margin  of 
the  river  of  adverfity,  and  every  human  being  is 
obliged  to  drink  often  of  its  bitter  dream.  But 
let  not  the  misfortunes  common  to  all  the  children 
of  men  difcourage  us,  nor  deprive  us  of  thofe  NI- 
nocent  pleafuies  which  the  bountiful  Father  cf  the 
univerfe  hath  fcattered  around  us,  with  a  liberal 
hand." 

"  Thy  reafonings,  Barcas,  replied  the  ftranger, 
are  doubtlefs  juft;  but  misfortunes  like  mine  arc 
too  many  to  be  removed,  and  too  heavy  to  be  fup- 
ported.  Thou  c?.nft  not  be  a  ftranger  to  the  me- 
lancholy fate  of  Selim  Prince  of  Aden.  He  lately 
flourished  like  a  tall  cedar  on  the  mountains,  and 
was  eminently  diftinguifhed  among  the  princes  of 
the  earth.  The  opprefTed  of  different  nations  ira- 
plored  his  protection,  and  at  his  command  the 
proud  tyrants  of  the  neighbouring  countries  hiid 
the  rod  of  oppreffion  afide.  But  the  haughty  Per-. 
flan  prevailed  againft  him,  and  laid  all  his  honours 
in  the  duft.  His  populous  cities  are  defln 

'•and  deluged  with  the  blood  of  their  inhabitants; 
his  fruitful  fields  are  turned  into  a  deij-rt,  and  his 
wives  and  children  captives  in  thehoufeof  an  im- 
perious mafter.  O  Barcas!  can  misfortunes  like 
thefe  be  fupported  with  patience,  or  leffened  by 

}  the  generous  aid  of  friendship?  I  well  know,  that 
if  thy  wifdom  can  point  out  a  remedy  for  my  grief, 
thy  flncere  defire  of  being  ferviceabie  to  all  the 
Tons  and  daughters  of  affliction,  will  not  fufFer  thee 
to  conceal  it;  but  this,  I  fear,  is  a  talk  beyond 
thy  power." 

'   "  Stlim,  replied  the  (hep-herd  of  Chaldee,  thy 
A   2 
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misfortunes  are  certainly  grievous,   and  heavy  to 
be  borne  ;   but  let  not  thy  hours  be  fpent  in  fruit- 
lefs  complaining?,    nor  dare  to  pry  into  the  arca- 
na of  heaven.      Call  not  the  afflictive  turns  of  life 
evil,  till  thou   art  able  to  comprehend  the  inten- 
tion  for  which   they  were  fent;    and   the  good 
which,  for  ought  thou  knoweft,  may  rife  from  them. 
View  thyfelf  with  care  and   fincerity,  and  take  a 
true  lift  of  all  thy  vices;  remember  the  all- wife  Be- 
ing is  bed  acquainted  with  thy  frame,  and  confider 
thou  art  but  a  child  of  duft.      Blame  not  the  go- 
vernor of  the  univeifebecawfe  thou  canft  not  fearch 
the  profundity  4>f  his  meafures,  nor  find  out  the 
depth   of  his  judgments;     confider  thy  fight  at 
prefent  is  very  imperfect,  and  confined  within  ve- 
ry narrow  bounds.      But  thou  (haltfoon  put  off  the 
veil  of  mortality,  and  thou  {halt  then  be  capable 
of  furveying  things  which  are  now  invifible.      The 
clouds  of  misfortune  and  vapours  of  affliction  (hall 
be  then  difperfed,  by  the  brightnefs  of  a  clearer 
fun  :   the  heavens  (ball  no  longer  frown,  but  the 
fky  exhibit  a  profpe6l  of  fmiling  ferenity.      The 
thunders  of  affliction  fhall  no  longer  utter   their 
boarfe  voices,  and  the  billows  of  grief  which  now 
rage,  (hall  fink  into  a  calm.      Then  fhall  the  fyf- 
tem  of  providence  be  revealed,  and  the  ways  of 
heaven  made  known  to  the  children  of  men.   Learn 
therefore,  Selim,  to  govern  the  unruly  paiTions  of 
thy  repining  foul,  and  reign  emperor  over  thyfelf. 
Remember  that  the  things  thou  haft  loft,  were  on- 
ly lent  thee  by  that  Being  who  formed  the  univerfe, 
and  who  hath  not  \v retted  them  from  thee  by  a  ty- 
rant's arm;  but  for  what  purpofe  is  impoffible  to 
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be  known,  nor  fhould  wretched  mortals  dare  to 
enquire.  Submit  thyfelf,  therefore,  to  his  plea- 
fare,  and  bear  thy  misfortunes  with  conftancy  and 
refignation.  Wait  with  patience  and  fubniiflion, 
till  thou  art  taken  from  the  regions  of  mortality, 
and  then  (halt  thou  receive  the  reward  of  all  thy 
labours." 

Thefe  reflections  revived  the  heart  of  Selim, 
and  his  countenance  became  tranquil  and  ferene. 
He  thanked  the  generous  Barcas  for  his  friendly 
advice,  and  departed  from  his  hofpitable  tents  in 
peace. 


HAPPY     EFFECTS 

O     F 

FILIAL        PIETY. 

N  a  great  fea  port,  in  one  of  the  moft  diftant 
provinces  in  France,  there  lived  a  merchant 
who-  had  carried  on  trade  with  equal  honour  urul 
profperity,  until  he  was  turned  of  fifty  years  of 
age;  and  then,  by  a  fudden  feries  of  unexpected 
and  unavoidable  lofles,  found  himfelf  unable  to 
comply  with  his  engagements,  and  his  wife  and 
children,  in  whom  he  had  placed  his  principal 
happinefs,  reduced  into  fuch  a  fituation  as  doub- 
led his  diftrefs. 

His  fole  refource  in  this  fad  fituation,  was  the 
reflection,  that  upon  the  ftri&eft  review  of  his  own 
A  3 
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conduct,  nothing  either  of  iniquity  or  imprudence 
appeared.  He  thought  it  beft  therefore  to  repair 
to  Paris,  in  order  to  lay  a  true  flate  of  his  affairs 
before  his  creditors,  that,  being  convinced  of  his 
honefty,  they  might  be  induced  to  pity  his  mif- 
fortunes,  and  allow  him  a  reafonable  fpace  of  time 
to  fettle  his  affairs.  He  was  very  kindly  received 
by  feme,  and  very  civilly  by  all  •,  from  whence  he 
conceived  great  hopes,  which  he  communicated 
to  his  family.  But  thefe  were  fpeedily  dafhed  by 
the  cruelty  of  his  principal  creditor,  who  caufed 
him  to  be  feized  and  fent  to  a  goal. 

As  foon  as  this  melancholy  event  was  known 
in  the  country,  his  eldeft  fon,  who  was  turned  of 
nineteen,  liftening  only  to  the  dictates  of  filial  pie- 
ty, came  pofl  to  Paris,  and  threw  himfelf  at  the 
feet  of  the  obdurate  creditor,  to  whom  he  painted 
the  dillrefs  of  the  family,  in  the  mofl  pathetic 
terms,  but  without  effect.  At  length  in  the  great- 
eft  a'gony  of  mind,  he  faid :  "  Sir,  fince  you  think 
nothing  can  compenfate  for  your  lofs,  but  a  vic- 
tim, lei  your  refentment  devolve  upon  me:  let 
me  fuffer  inftead  of  my  father;  and  the  miferies 
of  a  prifon  will  feem  light,  in  procuring  the  liber- 
ty of  a  parent,  to  confole  the  forrows  of  the  dif- 
ft  rafted  and  dejefted  family  that  I  have  left  behind 
me.  Thus,  Sir,  you  will  fatisfy  your  vengeance, 
\vithout  fealing  their  irretrievable  ruin!"  And 
here  his  fighs  and  tears  flopped  his  utterance. 

His  father's  creditor  beheld  him  upon  his  knees 
in  this  condition,  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour. 
He  then  fternly  bid  him  rife  and  fit  down,  which 
he  obeyed.  The  gentleman  then  walked  fr«m 
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one  corner  of  the  room  to  the  other,  in  great  agi- 
tation of  mind,  for  about  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 
At  length,  throwing  hi.s  arms  about  the  young 
man's  neck,  <$'I  find  (-fa id  he),  there  is  yet  feme- 
thing  more  valuable  than  money.  I  have  an  on- 
ly daughter,  for  whofe  fate  I  have  the  utmoft  an- 
xiety, lam  refolvcd  to  fix  it;  in  marrying  you 
ihe  muft  be  happy.  Go,  carry  your  father's  dif- 
charge,  aflc  his  confent,  bring  him  inftantly  hither, 
and  let  us  bury  in  the  joy  of  this  alliance-all  remem- 
brance of  what  has  formerly  happened."  Thus 
the  generous  gratitude  of  the  fon  relieved  the  cala- 
mity of  the  worthy  father.  The  man  who  had* 
confidered  wealth  and  happinefs  as  fynonimous 
terms,  was  freed  from  that  fatal  error;  and  provi- 
dence vindicated  the  manner  of  its  proceeding,  by 
thus  bringing  light  cut  of  darlcnefs,  and  through 
a  fhort  fcene  of  mifery,  rewarding  a  virtuous  fa- 
mily with  lafting  peace,  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
prosperity  which  they  fo  well  deferred. 
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JUSTICE  and  VIRTUE  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
man  s  kappinefs ;  exemplified  in  the  TROGLO- 
DITES. 

r  |  "^  II  ERE  was  a  people  among  the  Arabians 
I]       called  Troglodites,   defcended  from  an  an- 
cient people  of  that  name,  who  were  more  like 

beads  than  men. They  were  not  fo  deformed 

indeed  ;   — — they  were  not  hairy  like  bears; 

they   did   not  hifs; they  had  two   eyes; 

but  they  were  fo  wicked  and  fo  wild,  that  they 
Bad  no  principle  of  equity  or  juftice  among 

them. They  had  a  king  of  a  foreign  original, 

\vho,  to  correft  the  wickednefs  of  their  nature, 
treated  them  feverely ;  but  they  rofe  againft  him, 
killed  him,  and  rooted  out  all  the  royal  family. — 
This  blow  being  ftruck,  they  afiembled  to  fettle 
a  government,  and,  after  much  debate,  they  creat- 
ed magiftrates;  but  they  were  fcarce  chofen  be- 
fore they  became  infupportable;  and  they  maf- 

facred  them  alfo. Delivered  of  this  new  yoke, 

they  followed  nothing  but  the  dictates  of  their  fa- 
vage  natures.  They  all  agreed  they  would  have 

no  governor; that  every  one  mould  purfue 

his  own  intereft,  without  confulting  thofe  cf  o- 
ther  men. This  unanimous  refolution  was  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  all  the  Troglodites.  They  cri- 
ed, '*  Why  mould  I  work  myfelf  to  death  for 
"  perfons  whom  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  for  ? 
u  I  will  mind  myfelf  only;  I  will  live  happy, 
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"  What  is  it  to  me  whether  ethers  arc  fo  or  not  ? 
"  What  I  want  I  will   have  ;   and,    if  I  have  it, 
"  what  matter    o  ive  how  miferablc  others  are." 
It  was  then   feed-time ;   and  every  one  faid,    u  I 
"  will  til!  my  ground  only  for  juli  fo  much  corn 
"  as  is   neceflary  for   my  own   f lib  fi  fie  nee;    v^iore 
"  than  I  need  inyfdt  is  fuperfluous.    W! •/  :t;><our 
"  for  nothing:" -The  lands  of  this  little  king- 
dom were  not  all  alike  fruitful:   Some  were  dry; 
foine  were  mountainous;  and  the  lower  grounds 
were  watered  with  feveral  fprings.      There  hap.- 
pened  a  great  drought  this  year,    infomuch   thai 
the  up-lands  failed    entirely;    whereas  the  low- 
lands,  watered   with   fprings,   were  very  fruitful. 
Thus  almoil  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain* 
perifhed  for  want  of  bread,  thofe  of  the  low-coun- 
try beingfo  hard-hearted  as  to  deny  them  a  portion 
of  their  harveft.      The  next  year  vras  a  wet  fea- 
fon :   The  up-lands  abounded  with  corn;   and  the 
lower  were  drowned  :   Half  the  nation  again  cri- 
ed out  famine;   but  the   mountaineers    were  33 
hard-hearted  as  the  inhabitants   of  the  low-i 
had    been.      One    of  the   principal    men   of  the 
country  had  a  handfome  wife.      His  neighbour 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  took  her  from   him. 
This  occafioned  a  great  quarrel;   and  after  much 
fcolding  and   many  blows,  they  agreed  to  refer 
the  matter  to  aTroglodite  who,  while  the  repub- 
lic lafted,  had  fome  credit  among  them.      They 
\vent  to  him,   and  were  going  to  tell  their  cafe; 
but  he  cut  them  fhort:  "  What  matters  it  to  me," 
4*  faid  he,    "  which  of  you  have  the  woman  ?  I 
"  muft  look  after  my  ground,  and  not  wafte  my 
A   5 
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<c  time  upon  your  affairs  to  the  detriment  of  my 
"  own.      Pray  leave  me,  and  do  not  difturb  me 
*'  wich   your  differences."      At  thefe   words  he 
went  about  his  bufmefs.      The  ravifher,  who  was 
the  ftrong^r  man  of  the  two,  fwore  he  would  ra- 
ther lofe  his  life,  than  part  with  the  woman;  and 
the  hufband  was  forced  to  return  home,    curfing 
the  injuflice   of  his   neighbour,   and  the  morofe- 
nefs  of  his  judge.    As  he  was  going  to  his  houfe, 
he  met  with  a  young  handfome  woman  coming 
from  the  well.      He  had  now  no  woman  of  his 
own.      She   pleafed   him  at  firft   fight,    but   ftill 
more,  when  he  underftood  it  was  the  wife  of  the 
tnan,  whom  he  had  chofen  to  be  judge  between 
•him  and  the  ravifher,  and   who  made  fo  light  of 
Ins  cafe.      He  took  and  carried  her  with  him  by 
force.      There  was  a  man  who  had  a  pretty  fertile 
iisrid.  which    he  cultivated   with    care.      Two  of 
V.s  neighbours  joined  together,  drove  him  out  of 
his  houfe,  and  poffeffed  themfelves   of  his  field. 
They  entered  into  a  league  to  defend  themfelves 
•again ft  all  thofc  who  fhould  endeavour  to  difpof- 
i'v-S  them,  arid  maintained  themfelves  in  it  feveral 
months:   but  one  of  them,  being  weary  of  enjoy- 
ing in  partnership  what  he  might  have  all  to'him- 
felf,  killed  the  other,  and  became   icle  matter  of 
the  field.    His  empire  was  of  ihort  duration;  two 
other   Troglodites  came   and  fell   upon   him;   he 
was  too  weak  for  both;   and  th-.-y  murdered  him 
as  he  had  done  his  partner.      A  Troglodttc,  who 

was  al  i  ?•*  •:.-•«  trt, \ked,  faw  feme  cloth  cu  be  fol    . 

He    demanded    the  pp'ct.      Says    the    dfap< 
himfelf>   <s  1  ought  not  indeed  to  have  more  for 
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"'  my  cloth,  than  would  purchafe  two  bufhels  of 
c<  wheat;  but  I  will  have  as  much  as  will  buy 
"  me  eight  bufhels."  The  man  wanted  the 
cloth,  and  mu(t  pay  what  the  draper  demanded. 
tf  This  is  pretty  well,"  fays  the  draper;  "  I  ihall 

t(  have  bread  now." u  How  is  that?"  replied 

his  cuftomer.  ct  Do  you  want  corn?  I  have 
u  fome  to  fell;  but  perhaps  the  price  will  ftartle 
"  you,  for  you  know  wheat  is  very  dear,  and  the 
"  famine  fpreads  almoft  every  where;  but  give 
"  me  my  money  back,  and  you  (hall  have  a 
"  bu(hel',  and  you  fliall  not  have  it  cheaper, 
"  though  you  mould  die  of  hunger."- A  mor- 
tal diflemper  in  the  meanwhile  raged  in  the  coun- 
try. An  able  phyfician  arrived  there  out  of  a 
neighbouring  one.  His  reme-Iies  were  fo  eiTec- 
tual,  that  they  cured  all  who  took  them.  When 
the  contagion  was  over,  he  went  to  thofe  he  had 
cured,  and  demanded  payment;  but  he  met  with 
denials  only.  He  returned  home  v/orn  out  \viui 
the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and  foon  after  urd^r- 
flood,  that  the  fame  diftemper  had  again  got  a- 
inong  the  Troglo dites,  and  raged  worfe  than  ever 
among  that  ungrateful  people.  They  came  to  him 
this  time,  without  wailing  for  him  to  come  to 

them. u  Go,  unjuft  men  as  you  are,"  faid  he 

to  them;  there  is  a  poi  "on  in  your  fouls  more 
mortal  than  the  contagion  you  would  be  cured 

of. You  deferve  not  a  dwelling-place   upon 

earth.  You  know  not  what  humanity  is,  and  are 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  equity.  I  Ihould  think 
I  offended  the  gods  who  punifli  you,  if  I  oppof- 

cd  the  juftice  of  their  wrath." Thus  thev  pr- 

A  * 
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rifhed  by  their  own  wickednefs,  and  became  the, 
vivlims  of  their  ov?n  injuftice. 


THE 

HERMIT    OF    LEBANON. 
A     TALE. 

MOST  travellers,  that  have  vifited  the  ea- 
ftern  parts,  agree,  that  the  prefent  inha- 
bitants are  remarkably  ftupid  and  illiterate;   and 
that  ignorance  has  drawn  her  tenebrous  mantle  o- 
ver  the  countries  where  formerly  the  lamp  of  wif- 

cloni  fhone  with  diftinguidied  luftre. This  ob- 

fcrvation,  however  true  it  may  be  in  general,  is 
not  juft  with  regard  to  every  individual.  There 
are  ftill  fome  perfons  whofe  minds  are  illumi- 
nated with  the  rays  of  fcience,  and  who  ftudy, 
and,  I  dare  fay  pra£tife  too,  the  precepts  of  virtue 
and  religion.  Several  of  this  kind  I  have  feen 
in  my  travels,  particularly  an  aged  hermit, Whom 
I  fortunately  met  with,  when  I  vifited  the  cele- 
brated mountain  of  Lebanon  in  1746.  It  would 
be  foreign  from  the  intention  of  this  letter,  to  at- 
tempt a  particular  defcription  of  this  famous 
mountain,  from  whence  the  cedars  were  brought 
for  building  the  temple  of  Solomon,  the  moil 
fplendid  ftru£ture  the  world  ever  faw;  but  time 
has  ftrangely  changed  the  face  of  this  country. 
The  extenfive  forefts  of  Lebanon,  which  contain* 
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ed  fiich  multitudes  of  fpreading  cedars,  are  redu- 
ced to  one  fingle  grove  of  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, containing  about  eighteen  large  cedars, 
a  confiderable  number  of  fmall  ones,  and  a  few 
pines.  While  we  were  viewing  the  cedars,  an 
aged  hermit  approached  us;  and,  after  making 
fome  remarks  on  thefe  famous  trees,  conducted 
us  to  the  convent  of  Cannobine,  built  on  the  de- 
clivity of  Lebanon,  in  the  moft  retired  and  ro- 
mantic fituation  that  can  poflibly  be  conceived. 
It  flands  on  the  north  fide  of  a  moft  remarkable 
chafin  or  rupture  of  the  mountain,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  runs  a  large  current  of  water,  which 
tumbles  down  the  rocks  in  numerous  cafcades. 
The  murmur  of  thefe  falling  ftreams,  and  the  hol- 
low found  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  encreafe 
the  folemnity  of  the  place,  and  tend  greatly  to 
compofe  the  mind,  and  infpire  the  foul  with  re- 
flections worthy  of  its  nature.  Both  fides  of  this 
chafm  are  remarkably  deep,  and  covered  with 
trees  of  the  moft  beautiful  verdure,  many  of  which 
being  of  the  aromatic  kind,  render  the  air  de- 
lightfully fragrant.  The  church  of  this  convent 
is  a  large  grotto,  and  in  one  of  the  windows  are 
three  bells,  which  ferve  to  call  the  monks  to  their 
devotions;  (a  favour  allowed  them  no  where  elfe 
in  all  the  Turkifh  dominions).  The  convent  it- 
feif  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  cave;  and,  ex- 
cept two  or  three  rooms,  is  wholly  compofed  of 
fubterraneous  apartments. 

After  viewing  every  part  of  this  fequeftered 
retreat,  the  hermit  conducted  us  to  his  cel],which 
flood  on  the  margin  of  the  fame  chafm,  about  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  convent.      Before  the 
entrance  of  this  homely  manfion  was  3  large  fpread- 
ing  tree;   and  on   the   right- fide  a  fmall   ftream, 
which  had  its  rife  at  fome  diftance  above,  in  the 
fide  of  the  mountain,  and  here  tumbled  into  the 
torrent  at  the  bottom  of  t-he  chafm,    It  is  ftill  the 
cuftom  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eafly  to  en- 
tertain their  guefts  under  a  tree;   a  circumftance 
the  more  pleating  to  me,  as  it  reiembled  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  patriarchs,   and  filled  my  mind 
with  the    mod  plcafing   ideas  of  ancient  fimpli- 
city.      After  a    fhort   repaft,    we  afked   the   her- 
mit how  long  he  had  refided  in  that  foJitary   ha- 
bitation;   and  why  he   chofe   to   feclude  himfelf 
.from  fociety?  To  which  he  was  plcafed  to  anfwer, 
addreffing  himfelf  to  me,  "  I  am  a  native  of  Scio, 
a  famous  ifland   of  the   Archipelag.o,   and  not  a 
ftranger  to   the  cuftoms  of  Europe,   having    ftu- 
tiied  {even  years  at  Pvome;    and  after  my  return, 
lived  many  years  in  my  native  country;    but  be.- 
ing  dciirous  of  retiring  from  the  world, and  fpend- 
ing  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  folitude,    I  re- 
paired to  this  mountain,  where  I  have  now  lived 
above   forty   years,    and    experienced    more   real 
pleafure  and  fatisfa£Uon  in  this  fequeilered  grotto, 
than  in  all  the  noife,  the  buftle,  and  hurry  of  this 
bufy  world.     Curiofity,  my  fon,  doubtlefs  infpir- 
ed  thee  with  a  dehre  of  vifiting  this  famous  moun- 
tain ;    but  that  the  journey  may  not  be  wholly  in 
vuin,  attend  to  the  inftruclions  of  the  aged,   and 
let  the  hoary  head   teach   thee  wifdom.      Weigh 
not  the  difnenfiitions  of  heaven  in  the  impeiftd: 
balance  of  human  reafon$  but  be  refigned  to  the 
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finger  of  the  Almighty.  Murmur  net  at  the 
feeming  frowns  of  Providence,  and  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  riches  in  this  imperfect  Hate;  for  they  arc 
continually  fluctuating  like  the  waves  of  the  oce- 
an, and  fooner  diflipated  than  the  morning  mifr. 
Remember,  judgments  are  not  fent  in  vain,  nor 
mercies  beftowed  without  cornmifiion.  The*  ac- 
tions of  omnipotence  are  directed  by  infinite  wif- 
•dom,  which  cannot  err.  Repine  not,  therefore, 
at  thy  mortal  lot;  but  always  take  the  prefent  and 
future  fhte  in  connection'. 

Confider  this  world  is  not  the  whole  of  exift- 
c nee  5  and  though  thou  mayeft  want  thy  fhare  on 
tliis  fide  the  grave,  comfort  thyfelf  with  this  plea- 
finps  this  animating  thought,  that,  if  thou  art 
really  pious,  thou  (halt  have  large  pofTeflions  in 
the  regions  that  ly  beyond  it.  Thefe  reflections, 
my  fon,  will  unravel  the  intricacies  of -Providence, 
and  folve  the  perplexing  riddles  of  life.  Confider 
thine  adverfities  will  fhortly  terminate,  and  the 
moil  poignant  afflictions  foon  reach  their  period. 
The  clouds  of  adverfity,  darknefs,  and  ignorance, 
that  now  fpread  a  gloom  over  all  the  regions  of 
thy  bread,  will  retire  at  the  appearance  of  the 
torch  of  vvifdom;  and,  when  the  fun  of  religion 
arifcs  in  his  ftrength,  they  will  vanifli  and  be  feen 
no  more. 

If  while  thy  little  bark  rides  on  the  ocean   of 
this  world,   rough  ftorms,   and  contrary  blafts  a- 
larm   thy  ftars.;     yet   remember  that   the  vo 
is  ihottj  *:i.l  t  i<     bnger  will  foon   be  over;   and 
thoujj'j  i-.  L,    and  the  lowering 

afpe&  of  ti  -   L.uVtas  terrify  and  furprize  thee; 
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yet,  be  a  flu  red  that  brighter  fcenes  will  foon  chear 
thy  fight,  and  more  ferene  profpects  ravifli  and 
delight  thy  foul;  though  the  waves  may  roar,  and 
the  billows  appear  as  mountains,  yet  winds,  ftorms-, 
confufions,  and  diforders,  nay,  even  death  itfelf, 
fliall  all  confpire  to  waft  thee  to  the  happy  empy- 
rean fhore.  Let  the  confideration  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  be  a  continual  memento  of  thy  fluc- 
tuating condition;  acquaint  thyfelf  with  the  mo- 
numents of  death,  and  contract  a  familiarity  with 
the  king  of  terrors.  R.emember  the  omnifcient 
eye  of  heaven  obferves  all  thy  aclions,  and  let  not 
death  furprife  thee  in  an  unguarded  hour.  Ac- 
cumulate not  riches  to  thyfelf,  neither  be  thou 
covetous  of  large  pofleflions.  Let  thy  rcqucft  to 
Heaven  be,  like  that  of  Agur,  '  Give  me  nei- 
*  ther  poverty  nor  riches/  Delivered  from  the 
difficulties  and  the  hardftiips  of  the  one,  and  un- 
embarrafled  with  the  incumbrances  and  perplexi- 
ties of  the  other,  thou  wilt  live  in  comfort  and  fa- 
tisfaclion,  and  thy  days  will  glide  on  in  a  pleafant 
ferenity.  Never  imagine  temporal  things  to  be 
permanent;  let  thine  own  mind  limit  their  dura- 
tion. Viciflitudes  unexpected  may  turn  back  the 
wheels  of  profperity;  and  changes  fudden  as  the 
whirlwinds  of  the  defert,  deftroy  all  thy  pleaflng 
hopes  of  a  long  continued  fucceffion  of  delights, 
Place  not,  therefore,  thy  felicity  on  fleeting  ob- 
jects, nor  ftretch  out  thine  hands  to  grafp  at  fha- 
dows.  Build  not  thy  joys  on  an  aerial  foundati- 
on, nor  place  thine  hopes  on  the  phantoms  of  a 
waking  dream.  Prepare  for  misfortunes,  and 
keep  thyfelf  always  ready  to  war  with  adverfity. 
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Every  thing  in  nature  may  be  juftly  confidered  as 
an  inftruftive  Jeflbn  of  our  own  mortality.     Life 
has  its  fpring,  its  fummer,   its  autumn,    and  its 
winter.    Many  find  a  paffage  from  the  firft  to  the 
grave;   but  thofe  who  furvive  both  the  fummer 
and  the  autumn,  mud  inevitably  fall  beneath  the 
chilling  blafts  of  winter;  and  the  frozen  hand  of 
death  will  open  for  them  the  dreary  portals  of  the 
tomb.     Remember,  my  fon,  we  are  all  bound  on 
a  voyage  to  eternity,  and  that  the  paffage  is  diffi- 
cult and  full  of  dangers;  kt  us  therefore  be  re- 
markably careful,  left  the  current   of  profperity 
fhould  carry  our  little  barks  into  the  eddies  of 
pleafure,  and  they  be  fwallowed  up  in  the  whirl- 
pools of  vice,  or  beaten  to  pieces  in  the  rocks  of 
defpair.  The  merchant,  animated  with  the  hopes 
of  riches,  traverfes  the  burning  fands  of  the  Ara- 
bian waftes,  to  fetch  the  choice  productions  of  the 
Eaft;  but  what  are  all  the  golden  treafures  of  In- 
doftan,  the  pearls  of  Ormus,  or  the  diamonds  of 
Golconda,   when  compared  with   the  permanent 
riches,  which  crown  the  toils  and  fufferiiigs  of  a 
Chriftian?     What  perfon,   therefore,   would  ne- 
glect fuch  glorious  profpe£ts,  becaufe  a  few  boi- 
fterous  winds  and  adverfe  blafts  may  attend  his 
parTage;  furely  he  is  undeferving  cf  fuch  glorious 
treafures,  who  is  afraid  to  hazard  a  few  momenta- 
ry and  perching  trifles,  for  joys  of  fueh  intrinfic 
value  and  eternal   duration.       Purfue  now,   my 
fon,  thy  journey  in  peace;  and  when,  by  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Almighty,  thou  haft  reached  the  land 
of  thy  nativity,  and  fitteft  at  eafe  in  the  habitati- 
on of  thy  fathers,  engrave  thefe  precepts  on  the 
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table  of  thy  memory,  and  make  them  the  con- 
ftant  fubjeciof  thy  thoughts;  for  then  {halt  thou 
iecurely  tread  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  defire,  ra* 
ther  than  fear  the  approach  of  the  king  of  terrors. 
Thou  fhalt  fmile  at  misfortunes,  and  under  the 
weighty  hand  of  adverfity  remember  with  pleafure 
the  aged  inhabitant  of  Lebanon,  " 


^ 

THE 

I  V  O  C  A  T  I  O  N. 

A       T.    A    L    E. 


AN  abbot  rich  (whofe  tafte  was  gccd 
Alike  in  fcience  and  in  food) 
His  bimop  had  refolv'd  to  treat; 
The  bifhop  came,  the  bifliop  eat;- 
'Twas  filence,  till  their  ftomachs  fail'd^ 
And  now  at  Heretics  they  rad'd  \ 
What  herefy  (the  prelate  faid) 
Is  in  that  church  where  priefts  may  v;ed! 
Do  not  we  take  the  church  for  life? 
But  thofe  divorce  her  for  a  wife, 
Like  laymen  keep  her  in  their  houfes, 
And  own  the  children  of  their  fpcufts. 
Vile  practices  !   the  abbot  cry'd, 
For  pious  ufe  we're  fet  afide; 
Shall  we  take  wives?  Marriage  at.be  & 
I&  but'  carnality  profeit. 
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Now  as  the  bifhop  took  his  glafs* 

He  fpy'd  our  abbot's  buxom  lafs, 

Who  crofs'd  the  room,  he  mark'd  her  eye 

That  glow'd  with  love ;   his  pulfe  beat  high* 

Fye,  father,  fy,  (the  prelate  cries) 

A  maid  fo  young !  for  fhame,  be  wife. 

Thefe  indifcretions  lend  a  handle 

To  lewd  lay  tongues,  to  give  us  fcandalj 

For  your  vow's  fake,  this  rule  I  give  to'ye, 

Let  all  your  maids  be  turn'd  of  fifty. 

The  prieft  reply'd,  I  have  not  fwerv'da. 
But  your  chafte  precept  well  obferv'd^ 
That  lafs  full  twenty-five  has  told, 
I've  yet  another  who's  as  oldj. 
Into  one  fum  their  ages  caft; 
So  both  my  maids  have  fifty  pad:. 

The  prelate  fmil'd,  but  durft  not  blame:- 
For  why?  his  lordmip  did  the  fame. 

Let  thofe  who  reprimand  their  brothers* 
Firft  mend  the  faults  they  find  in  others. 
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KING    C  H  A  R  L  E  S's   E  s  c  A  P  E. 

KING  Charles  IT.  was  by  nature  extremely 
familiar,  of  eafy  accefs,  and  much  delight- 
ed to  fee  and  be  feea.  He  delighted,  though  &• 
monarch,  to  give  and  take  a  jeftj  to  be  the  firit 
man  at  cock-matches,  horfe- races,  balls  and  plays.' 
He  more  than  once  dined  with  his  good  citizens  cf 
London  oh  their  lord  mayor's  day,  and  did  fo  the 
year  Sir  Robert  Viner  was  mayor.  Sir  Robert 
was  a  very  loyal  man;  but  what  with  the  joy  he 
felt  at  heart  for  the  honour  done  him  by  his  prince,, 
or  through  the  warmth  he  was  in  with  continual 
loading  the  royal  family,  his  lordfhip  grew  a  little 
too  fond  of  his  majefty,  and  entered  into  a  fami- 
liarity of  difcourfe  not  altogether  fo  graceful  in  fo 
public  a  place.  The  king  underflood  very  well 
how  to  extricate  himfelf  cut  of  all  difficulties  of 
this  fort,  and  with  an  hint  to  the  company  to  a- 
void  ceremony,  ftole  off  and  made  towards  his 
coach,  which  flood  ready  for  him  in  Guildhall- 
yard.  But  the  mayor  liked  his  company  fo  well, 
and  was  grown  fo  intimate,  that  he  purfued  him 
baflily,  and  catching  him  faft  by  the  hand,  cried 
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o",t  with  a  vehement  oath  and  accent,  Sir,  you 
fhall  (lay  and  take  t'other  bottle.  The  airy  mo- 
narch looked  kindly  at  him  over  his  (houlder,  and 
with  a  fmile  nnd  graceful  air,  repeated  this  line 
of  the  old  long; 

He  that  is  drunk  is  as  great  as  a  king; 

and  immediately  turned  back,  and  complied  with 
his  lordfhip's  humour. 

The  ftory  of  this  king's  efcape  after  the  battle 
oT  Worcefter  will,  perhaps,  account  for  that  free- 
dom of  accefs  and  familiarity  his  majefty  was  fo 
remarkable  for;  and  though  fomewhat  long,  is  ve- 
ry curious  to  be  known;  I  fball  therefore  give  it 
as  related  by  lord  Clarendon,  who  no  doubt  had 
the  beft  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
particulars. 

The  laft  fatal  battle  of  Worcefter,  fays  he,  was 
no  fooner  decided,  than  the  king  thought  of  no- 
thing fo  much  as  providing  for  his  own  fafety; 
he  therefore  took  the  advantage  of  the  night,  flipt 
away  from  the  body  of  horfe  that  attended  him, 
and  betook  himfelf  to  on  adjacent  wood,  where 
in  the  morning  he  difcerned  another  man,  who 
had  got  up  an  oak  near  the  place  where  the  king 
had  retted  himfelf.  This  man's  name  was  Care- 
lefs,  a  captain  under  lord  Loughborough,  who 
knew  the  king,  and  the  king  him;  and  perfuad- 
ed  his  majefty,  fince  it  could  not  be  fafe  for  him 
to  leave  the  wood  till  the  heat  of  the  purfuit  a- 
bn.ted,  to  afcend  the  tree  he  had  juft  quitted, 
where  the  boughs  were  fo  thick  with  leaves,  that 
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no  perfon  could  be  difcovered  without  a  narrower 
enquiry  than  people  ufually  make  in  places  which 
they  do  not  fufpecl:.  The  king  did  fo,  and  was 
followed  by  Carelefs,  and  in  that  tree  they  fat  fe- 
curely  all  the  next  day,  and  faw  many  who  came 
in  purfuit  of  them,  and  heard  their  difcourfe. 
The  day  being  fpent,  it  was  not  in  the  king's 
power  to  forget  that  he  had  lived  two  days  with 
eating  very  little,  and  two  nights  with  as  little 
fleep;  fo  that  now  it  was  dark  he  was  willing  to 
make  fome  provifion  for  both  ;  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  afMance  of  his  companion,  after  walk- 
ing at  lead  nine  or  ten  miles,  they  came  to  a  poor 
cottage,  the  owner  whereof  being  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, was  known  to  Carelefs,  who  fortunately 
for  the  king,  was  of  that  religion*  Him  they 
called  up,  who  prefently  carried  them  into  a  little 
hovel,  full  of  hay, which  was  a  better  lodging  than 
he  had  for  himfelf.  But  when  they  had  confer- 
red with  their  hoft  of  the  news  and  temper  of  the 
country,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  danger  would  be 
greater  if  they  (laid  together,  and  therefore  that 
Carelefs  mould  prefently  be  gone,  and  fnouM 
within  two  days  fend  a  trufty  perfon  to  the  king' 
to  guide  him  to  fome  other  place  of  fccurity,and 
in  the  mean  time  his  majefty  (hould  flay  upon  the 
hay-mow.  The  king  flept  very  well  in  his  lodg- 
ing till  morning,  when  his  hoft  brought  him  a 
piece  of  bread,  and  a  great  pot  of  butter-milk, 
which  he  thought  the  beft  food  he  had  ever  eaten. 
The  poor  man  was  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  his 
gueft,  but  fpoke  very  intelligibly  to  him  of  the 
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country,  and  of  the  people  who  were  well  or  ill 
affected  to  the  king,  and  of  the  great  fear  and 
terror  that  poiTeiled  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  were 
bed  affected.  He  told  him,  that  what  he  had 
brought  him  was  the  fare  he  and  his  wife  had; 
and  that  he  feared  if  he  mould  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure better,  it  might  draw  fufpicion  upon  him, 
and  people  might  be  apt  to  think  he  had  fomebo- 
dy  with  him  that  was  not  of  his  own  family; 
however,  if  he  would  have  him  get  fome  meat, 
he  would  do  it.  The  king  was  fatisfied  with  his 
reafon,  and  after  two  days  penance  in  this  place, 
a  man,  a  little  above  the  condition  of  his  hoft, 
came  from  Cardefs,  to  conduct  him  to  another 
houfe,  more  out  of  the  way.  It  was  above  twelve 
miles  he  was  to  travel,  and  was  to  be  cautious 
not  to  go  into  any  common  road,  which  his  guide 
knew  well  how  to  avoid.  He  had  already  cut  off 
his  hair,  and  now  he  new  drefled  himfelf,  chang- 
ing cloaths  with  his  landlord;  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  have  kept  his  own  fhirt,  but  he  confi- 
dered  -that  men  are  not  fooncr  difcovered  by  any 
marks  of  difguifes,  than  by  having  fine  linen  in 
bad  cloaths;  and  fo  he  parted  with  his  (hirt  too, 
and  took  the  fame  his  poor  hoft  had  then  on. 
Though  he  had  -forefeen  that  he  muft  leave  his 
boots,  and  .his  landlord  had  taken  the  beft  care  he 
could  to  provide  an  old  pair  of  moes,  yet  they 
were  uneafy  when  he  fir  ft  put  them  on,  and  in  a 
inert  time  after  grew  very  grievous  to  him.  Thus 
equlpt,  he  fet  out  from  his  firft  lodging  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  night,  eroding  hedges  and  ditches, 
which  fo  tired  him  that  he  was  even,  ready  to  de- 
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fpair,  and  prefer  being  taken  and  fufFered  to  reft, 
"before  purchafing  his  fafety  at  fo  dear  a  rate.  His 
fhoes  had,  after  a  few  miles,  hurt  him  fo  much, 
that  he  had  thrown  them  away  and  walked  in  his 
ftockings;  and  his  feet,  with  the  thorns  in  get- 
ting over  the  hedges,  and  with  the  ftones  in  other 
places,  were  fo  hurt  and  wounded,  that  he  many 
times  cad  himfelf  upon  the  ground  with  a  defpe- 
rate  and  obftinate  refolution  to  reft  there  till  the 
morning,  what  hazard  foever  he  run.  But  his 
ftout  guide  ftill  prevailed  with  him  to  make  a 
new  attempt,  till  at  length  they  arrived  at  the 
houfe  defigned;  which,  though  it  was  better  than 
that  he  had  left,  his  lodging  was  ftill  in  the  barm 
upon  ftraw  inftead  of  hay.  Here  he  had  fuch 
fare  as  poor  people  uie  to  have,  with  which,  but 
cfpecially  with  the  butter  and  cheefe,  he  thought 
himfelf  well  feafted;  and  took  the  beft  care  he 
could  to  be  fupplied  with  other  fhoes  and  flock- 
ings;  and  after  his  feet  were  enough  recovered 
that  he  could  go,  he  was  conducted  from  one 
poor  houfe  to  another,  and  concealed  with  great 
fidelity.  Within  a  few  days  one  Mr.  Huddleftone, 
a  Benediftine  monk,  came  to  him,  fent  by  Care- 
Jefs,  and  was  of  fingular  fervice  to  his  majefty. 
This  man  told  him,  that  lord  Wilmot  lay  con- 
cealed likewife  in  a  friend's  houfe  of  his,  which 
his  majefty  was  glad  to  hear,  and  wifhed  him  to 
contrive  fome  means  how  they  might  fpeak  toge- 
gether-,  which  the  other  did.  Wilmot  told  the 
king,  that  he  had  by  very  good  fortune  fallen  in- 
to the  houfe  of  one  Mr.  Lane,  a  perfon  remark- 
able for  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  but  of  fo  univer- 
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fal  a  good  name,  that  though  he  had  a  fon,  a  co- 
lonel in  the  king's  fervice,  people  of  all  parties 
paid  the  old  man  very  great  refpeft;  and  there- 
fore he  advifed  his  majefty  to  repair  to  this  gen- 
tleman's houfe,  where  he  was  fure  he  might  lie 
concealed  till  a  further  deliverance  could  be  con- 
trived. The  king  liked  the  propofition,  and  was 
willing  that  he  mould  know  what  gueft  he  receiv- 
ed j  for  hitherto  none  of  his  hofts  knew  or  feemed 
to  fufpe&  that  he  was  more  than  one  of  the  king's 
party  that  fled  from  Worcefter.  Mr.  Lane  re- 
ceived him  with  joy,  and  took  care  to  accommo- 
date him  in  fuch  places  as  in  a  large  houfe  had 
been  provided  for  the  purpofes  of  concealment. 
Here  he  remained  fome  months,  receiving  every 
day  information  of  the  great  confirmation  the 
king  was  in,  left  his  perfon  fliould  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  diligence  they 
ufed  to  fearch  after  him.  He  read  the  proclama- 
tion that  was  iiTued  out  and  printed,  in  which  a 
thoufand  pounds  were  promifed  to  any  man  who 
would  difcover  and  deliver  up  the  perfon  of  Charles 
Stuart,  and  the  penalty  of  high-treafon  declared  a- 
gainft  thofe  who  prefumed  to  harbour  or  conceal 
him;  by  which  he  faw  how  much  he  was  behol- 
den to  all  thofe  who  were  faithful  to  him.  It 
was  high  time  to  confidcr  how  he  might  get  near 
the  fea  in  order  for  his  efcape.  He  was  now  on 
the  borders  of  Staffbrdfliire,  near  the  middle  of 
the  kingdom,  where  he  was  an  utter  ftranger  to 
all  the  ports  and  coaft:  In  the  weft  he  was  bed 
acquainted,  and  that  coaft  was  moft  proper  to 
tranfport  him  into  France,  to  which  he  was  in- 
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dined.  Upon  this  matter  he  coiifulted  with  the 
clcl  gentleman,  the  colonel  his  fon,  and  a  yoiing 
lady  of  great  difcretion,  daughter  to  Mr.  Lane, 
who  was  very  fit  to  bear  a  part  in  fuch  a  truft. 
Mr.  Lane  had  a  niece  married  to  Mr.  Norton,  a 
clergyman,  of  8  or  900!.  a  year,  who  lived  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  Briftol,  at  leaft  four  or  five  days 
journey  from  the  plaee  where  the  king  then  was, 
but  a  place  moft  to  be  wifhed  for  the  king  to  be 
in,  becaufe  he  was  well  known  and  well  beloved 
in  all  that  country.  It  was  hereupon  refolved  that 
Mifs  Lane  fhould  vifit  this  coufin,  and  that  (he 
iliould  ride  behind  the  king,  who  was  fitted  with 
cloaths  and  boots  for  fuch  a  fervice,  and  only  one 
fervant  to  attend  them.  A  good  houfe  was  pitch- 
ed upon  for  the  firft  night's  lodging,  where  Wil- 
niot  had  notice  given  him  to  meet:  and  in  this  e- 
quipage  the  king  began  his  journey,  the  colonel 
keeping  him  company  at  a  diftance  with  his  hawk, 
and  two  or  three  fpaniels;  which,  where  there 
were  any  fields  at  hand,  warranted  him  to  ride 
out  of  the  way,  keeping  his  company  ftill  in  his 
eye,  and  not  Teeming  to  be  of  it.  In  this  man- 
ner they  came  to  their  fir  ft  night's  lodging;  here 
lord  "VVilmot  found  them;  and  every  day's  jour- 
ney being  then  fettled,  he  was  in(hu£bed  where 
he  mould  meet  them  at  night.  The  colonel  con- 
tinued to  hawk  with  them  till  he  had  brought 
them  within  a  day's  journey  of  Mr,  Norton's  houfe, 
and  then  he  gave  his  hawk  to  Wilmot,  who  iini di- 
ed the  journey  in  the  fame  exercife. 

There  was  great  care  taken  when  they  came  to 
l.-oufe,  that  the  king  might  be  prelently  car- 
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ried  intofome  chamber,  Mifs  Lane  declaring  th?t 
he  was  a  neighbour's  fon  whom  his  father  had 
fent  with  her,  in  that  he  would  the  fooner  reco- 
ver from  a  quartan  ague  with  which  he  had  been 
miferably  afflicted,  and  was  not  yet  free.  And 
by  this  artifice  (lie  caufed  him  to  be  handfomely 
provided  for,  and  often  waited  upon  him  herfelf, 
to  prevent  the  fervants  from  too  narrowly  obferv- 
ing  him.  There  was  no  refting-place  till  they 
came  to  Mr.  Norton's,  nor  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary that  happened  in  the  way,  fave  that  they  met 
many  people  every  day  who  were  well  known  to 
the  king;  and  the  day  they  went  to  Mr.  Norton's, 
they  were  neceffarily  to  ride  quite  through  Bri- 
ftol,  a  place  and  people  the  king  was  well  ac- 
quainted with,  and  could  not  but  fend  his  eyes 
abroad  to  view  the  great  alterations  which  a  little 
time  had  made  there;  and  when  he  rode  near  the 
place  where  the  great  fort  had  flood,  he  could  net 
forbear  putting  his  horfe  out  of  the  way,  and  rode 
with  his  miftrefs  behind  him  round  about  it. They 
came  to  Mr.  Norton's  houfe  fooner  than  ufual, 
and  though  in  the  middle  of  October,  they  faw 
many  people  about  a  bowling-green  that  was  be- 
fore the  door;  and  the  firft  man  the  king  faw  was 
a  chaplain  of  his  own, who  was  allied  to  the  gentle- 
man of  the  houfe,  and  was  fitting  upon  the  rails 
to  fee  how  the  bowlers  played.  William,  by  which 
name  the  king  went,  walked  with  his  horfe  into 
the  ftable  till  his  miftrefs  could  provide  for  his 
retreat.  Mifs  Lane  was  very  welcome  to  her  cou- 
fin,  and  was  prefently  conducted  to  her  chamber; 
where  ihe  had  no  fooner  entered  than  file  lament* 
B  ^ 
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ed  the  condition  of  a  good  youth  who  came  with 
her,  and  who  was  very  fick,  being  newly  recover- 
ed of  an  ague.  A  chamber  was  immediately  made 
ready,  anal  a  boy  fent  into  the  ftable  to  call  Wil- 
liam, who  was  very  glad  to  retire  from  the  com- 
pany "below.  When  it  was  fupper-time,  there 
being  broth  brought  to  the  table,  Mifs  Lane  fil- 
led a  little  dim,  and  defired  the  butler  who  wait- 
ed at  table  to  carry  that  dim  to  William.  The 
butler  carried  the  broth,  and  looking  upon  the 
young  man  narrowly  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
with  tears  told  him,  he  was  glad  to  fee  his  maje- 
fty.  The  king  was  infinitely  furprifed,  yet  re- 
collected himfelf  enough  to  laugh  at  the  man, 
and  to  aflt  him,  what  he  meant?  The  man's 
name  was  John  Pope;  he  had  been  falconer  to  Sir 
Thomas  Jermyn,  and  made  k  appear  that  he  knew 
well  to  whom  he  fpoke;  whereupon  the  king 
conjured  him  not  to  difcover  him  not  even  to  his 
rnafter;  the  man  promifed,  and  kept  his  word; 
and  the  king  was  better  ferved  during  his  abode 
there.  Dr.  Gorges,  the  king's  chaplain,  as  has 
been  :£aid,  fupped  with  Mr.  Norton  that  night, 
and  being  a  man  of  chearful  converfation,  aiked 
Mifs  Lane  .many  queftions  concerning  William, 
to  which  /he  gave  fuch  anfwers  as  occurred.  The 
doctor,  from  the  final  prevalence  of  the  parlia- 
ment, had,  like  jiiany  others,  declined  his  pro- 
feffion,  and  pretended  to  ftudy  phyfic;  and  as 
foon  as  fupper  was  over,  out  of  good-na- 
ture, and  without  telling  any  body,  he  went 
to  fee  William.  The  king  faw  him  coming  into 
the  chamber,  and  withdrew  to  the  infide  of  the 
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bed,  that  he  might  be  fartheft  from  the  candle  ; 
and  the  doctor  came  and  fat  down  by  him,  felt 
his  pulfe,  and  afked  him  many  qucflions,  which 
he  anfwered  irr  as  few  words  as  poiTibley  and  ex- 
pr  effing  great  inclination  to  go  to  bed,  the  doc- 
tor left  him,  and  went  to  Mils  Lane,  and  told 
her  that  he  had  been  with  William,  and  that  he 
would  do  well,  and  advifed  her  what  ihe  fhoukl 
do  if  his  ague  returned.  Next  morning  the  doc- 
tor went  away,  fo  the  king  faw  him  no  more; 
and  lord'  Wilmot  came  to  the  houfe  with  his 
hawk  to  fee  Mifs  Lane,  and  fo  took  an  opportu- 
nity to  fee  William,  who  was  to  confider  what 
he  was  to  do.  They  thought  it  neceflary  to  reft 
fome  days  till  they  were  informed  what  port  lay 
mod  convenient  for  them,  and  what  perfon  lived 
neareft  to  it,  upon  whofe  fidelity  they  might  re- 
ly, and  the  king  gave  him  directions  to  enquire 
after  fome  perfons,  an-d  fome  other  particulars,  of 
\vhich,  when  he  mould  be  fully  inftru&ed,  he 
Should  return  again  to  him.  In  the  mean  time 
Wilmot  lodged  in  a  houfe  not  far  from  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's, to  which  he  had  been  recommended.  Af- 
ter fome  days  ftay  here,  the  king  came  to  know- 
that  colonel  Francis  Windham  lived  within  a 
little  more  than  a  day's  journey  of  the  place  where 
he  was;  of  which  he  was  very  glad;  for  befides 
the  inclination  he  had  to  his  elder  brother,  whofe 
wife  had  been  his  nurfe,  this  gentleman  had  be- 
haved himfelf  very  well  during  the  war,  and  had 
been  governor  of  Dunftar-Caftle,  where  the  king 
lodged  when  he  was  in  the  Weft.  The  king  fent 
Wilmot  to  him,  and  a  time  and  phce  being  ap- 
B  3 
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pointed  to  meet,  the  king  took  his  leave  of  Mifs 
Lane,  who  remained  at  her  cou fin's,  and  fo  de- 
parted, accompanied  only  by  lord  Wilmot.  In 
their  way  they  met  Mr.  Kirton,  a  fervant  of  the 
king's,  who  well  knew  lord  Wilmot,  but  took  no 
notice  cf  him,  nor  fufpe&ed  the  king  to  be  in 
Lis  company.  At  the  place  of  meeting  they  reft- 
e.d  only  one  night,  and  then  the  king  went  to 
the  colonel's  houfe,  where  he  ftaid  till  the  colo- 
nel projected  at  what  place  he  might  embark,  and 
how  they  might  procure  a  veiTel,  which  was  no 
eafy  matter  to  do,  there  being  fo  great  a  fear  pot- 
f effing  even  the  well-affected,  that  no  body  out- 
ward bound  cared  to  take  in  any  paflenger. 
There  was  a  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Ellifon,  who 
lived  near  Lyme  in  Dorfetfhire,  and  was  well 
known  to  colonel  Windham,  having  been  a  cap- 
tain in  the  king's  army,  and  with  him  the  colo- 
nel confulted  how  they  might  be  ready  to  take  in 
a  couple  of  gentlemen,  friends  of  his,  who  were 
in  danger  of  being  arrefted,  and  to  tranfport  them 
to  France.  Though  no  man  would  a  Ik  who  the 
perfons  were,  yet  it  could  not  but  be  fufpe&ed 
they  were  of  the  Worcefter  party.  Lyme  was 
generally  as  malicious  and  difaftecled  to  the  king's 
intereft  as  any  town  in  England  could  be;  yet 
there  was  in  it  the  matter  of  a  bark,  of  vvhofe  ho- 
nefly  captain  Ellifon  was  very  confident.  This 
man  was  lately  returned  from  France,  and  had 
unladen  his  veffel  when  Ellifon  alked  him  whe- 
ther he  would  undertake  to  carry  over  a  couple 
of  gentlemen  and  land  them  in  France,  if  he  might 
have  50!.  for  his  trouble.  The  man  faid,  he 
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might  well  be  fafpefted  for  going  to  fea  again 
without  being  freighted,  after  he  was  fo  newly 
returned;  yet  he  undertook  it.  Colonel  Wind- 
ham  being  advertifed  of  this,  came  together  with 
lord  Wilmot  to  the  captain's  houfe,  from  whence 
they  both  rode  to  a  houfe  near  Lyme,  where  the 
mafter  of  the  bark  met  them;  and  it  was  there 
concluded  that  on  fuch  a  night,  when  the  tide 
ferved,  the  man  mould  draw  out  his  veflel  from 
the  pier,  and  being  at  fea  mould  come  to  fuch  a 
point,  about  a  mile  from  the  to\vn>  where  his  fliip 
fhould  remain  upon  the  beach  when  the  water  was 
gone,  which  would  take  her  off  again  about  break 
of  day  when  the  tide  ferved  next  morning.  There 
was  very  near  this  point  a  fmall  inn,  kept  by  a 
rr.iin  who  was  reputed  boneft,  to  which  the  cava- 
liers of  the  country  often  reforted  ;  and  the;  Lon- 
don poft  road  pa  fled  that  way,  fo  that  it  was  fel- 
dom  without  company.  Into  that  inn  the  two 
gentlemen  were  to  come  in  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  that  they  might  put  tliemfelvts  on  board. 
All  things  being  thus  concerted,  and  good  ear- 
ned: given  to  the  mailer,  lord  Wilmot  and  tit. 

returned  to   the   colonel's   houfe,    above   a 

jrurney  from  the  place,  the  captain  imde-r- 

to  look   that  the   matter   ftiould 

p.rceed.  *  :ul  i:  ;:ny  thing  fell  out  contrary  to  er- 

;ticn,  to  give   the   colonel  notice  at   fuch   a 

place  where  they  intended  the  king  fhould  be  the 

day  before   he  was   to  embark.      The  king  being 

fatisfied  with  thefe  preparations,  came  at  the  time 

appointed  to  that  houfe  where  he  was  to  hear  how 

things  went,  and  was  affured  that  the  man  hud 
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honeftly  put  his  provifions  on  board,  and  had  his 
crew  ready,  which  was  but  four  men,  and  that  the 
veffel  fliould  be  drawn  out  that  night;  fo  that  it 
\vas  fit  the  two  perfons  fliould  repair  to  the  place 
appointed.  The  captain  conducted  them  within 
fight  of  it,  and  then  went  to  his  own  houfe  not 
diftant  a  mile  from  it;  the  colonel  remaining  ftill 
at  the  houfe  where  they  had  lodged  the  night  be- 
fore till  he  might  hear  the  news  of  their  being 
embarked.  They  found  many  paflengers  in  the 
inn,  and  fo  were  to  be  contented  with  an  ordina- 
ry chamber,  which  they  did  not  intend  to  fleep 
long  in.  But  as  foon  as  there  appeared  any  light, 
"VVilmot  went  out  to  difcover  the  bark,  of  which 
there  was  no  appearance.  In  a  word,  the  fun  rofe, 
and  nothing  like  a  fhip  in  view.  They  fent  to 
the  captain,  who  was  as  much  amazed ;  and  he 
icnt  to  the  town,  and  his  fervant  could  not  find 
the  mailer  of  the  bark,  which  was  ftill  in  the 
pier.  They  fufpected  the  captain,  and  the  cap- 
tain fufpe£ted  the  matter.  However,  it  being  now 
paft  ten  of  the  clock,  they  concluded  it  was  not 
fit  for  them  to  flay  longer  there,  and  fo  they 
mounted  their  horfes  to  return  to  the  houfe  where 
they  had  left  the  colonel,  who  they  knew,  was  re- 
folved  to  ftay  there  till  he  was  aflured  that  they 
were  gone.  The  truth  of  the  difappointment  was 
this;  the  man  meant  honeftly,  and  made  all  things 
ready  for  his  departure;  and  the  night  he  was  to 
go  out  with  his  veffel  he  had  (laid  in  his  own 
houfe,  and  flept  two  or  three  hours,  and  the  time 
of  the  tide  being  come,  he  took  out  of  a  cupboard 
fome  linen  and  other  things  which  he  ufed  to  car- 
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ry  with  him  to  fea.   His  wife  had  obferved,  that  he 
had  been  for  forne  days  fuller1  of  thought  than  he 
ufed  to  be,  and  that  he  had  been  f peaking   with 
feamen  who  ufed  to  go  with  him,   and  that  foine 
of  them  had  carried  provisions  on  board  ;  of  which 
{he  had  afked  her  hufband  the  rtafon,  who  told 
her,    that  he  was  promifed  freight  fpeedily,  and 
therefore  he  would  make  all  things  ready.      She 
was  fure  there  was  not  yet  any  lading  in  the  (hip, 
and  therefore  when  fhe  faw  her  hufband  take  all 
thofe  materials  with  him,   which  was  a  fure  fign 
that  he  meant  to  go  to  lea,  and  it  being  late  in 
the  night,  (he  (hut  the  door,  and  fwore  he  fhould 
net  go  out  of  his  houfe.      He  told  her  he  muft 
go,  and  was  engaged  to  go  to  fca  that  night,  for 
which   he   {hould   be   well  paid.      His  wife  told 
him,  {he  \vas  fure  he  was  doing  fomething  that 
would  undo  him,  and  flie  was  refolved  he  {hould 
not  go  out  of  his  houfe;  and  if  he  fhould  perfift 
in  it,   {he  would  tell  her  neighbours,   and   carry 
him  before  the   mayor  to  be  examined,  that  the 
truth  might  be  found  out.      The  poor  man,  thus 
maftered  by  the  pafTion  and  violence  of  his  wife, 
was  forced  to  yield  to  her,    that  there  might  be 
no  further  noife,  and  fo  went  into  his  bed.   And 
it  was  very  happy  that  the  king's  jealoufy  harten- 
ed  him  from  that  inn.      It  was  the  folemn  faft- 
day  which  was  obferved  in  thofe  times,  principal- 
ly to  inflame  the  people  againft  the  king  and  his 
party,  and  there  was  a  chapel  in  that  village  over- 
againft  that  inn,  where  a  weaver,  who  had  been  a 
foldier,  ufed  to  preach,  and  utter  all  the  villainy 
imaginable  againft  the  old  order  of  government ; 
B  S 
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and  he  was  then  in  the  chapel  preaching  to  his 
congregation  when  the  king  went  from  thencr, 
and  telling  the  people  that  Charles  Stuart  was 
lurking  fomewhere  in  that  country,  and  what  they 
would  merit  from  God  Almighty  if  they  could 
find  him  out.  The  paiTengers,  who  had  lodged 
in  the  inn  that  night,  had,  as  foon  as  they  were 
up,  fent  for  a  fmith  to  examine  their  horfes  {hoes, 
it  being  a  hard  froft.  The  fellow,  when  he  had 
done  what  he  was  fent  for,  according  to  the  cu- 
floni  of  that  people,  examined  the  feet  of  the  o- 
ther  two  horfes,  to  find  more  work.  When  he 
had  obferved  them,  he  told  the  landlord,  that  one 
of  thofe  hcrfes  had  travelled  far,  and  that  he  was 
fure  his  four  fhoes  had  been  made  in  four  feveral 
counties*,  which,  whether  his  fkill  was  able  to 
difcover,  or  no,  was  very  true.  The  fmith  go- 
ing to  the  fermoiij  told  the  ftory  to  fome  of  his 
neighbours,  and  fo  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
preacher  when  his  fermon  was  done.  Immediate- 
ly he  fent  for  an  officer  and  fearched  the  inn,  and 
enquired  for  thofe  horfes,  and  being  informed  that 
they  were  gone,  he  caufed  horfes  to  be  fent  to 
follow  them,  and  to  make  enquiry  after  the  two 
men  that  rid  them,  and  pofitively  declared,  that 
one  of  them  was  Charles  Stuart.  All  this  they 
iearnt  afterwards  from  captain  Ellifon.  But  to 
return:  When  they  came  again  to  the  colonel, 
they  prefently  concluded,  that  they  were  to  make 
no  longer  ftay  in  thofe  parts,  nor  any  more  to 
endeavour  to  find  a  fhip  upon  that  coail ;  and 
without  any  farther  delay  they  rode  back  to  the 
colonel's  houfe,  where  they  arrived  in  the  night. 
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Then  they  refolved  to  make  their  next  attempt  in 
Hampfhire  and  SuflTex,  where  colonel  Wirui!?arn 
had  no  interelt.  There  was  between  that  i:?id  Sa- 
iiibury,  a  very  honeft  gentleman,  colonel  Robert 
Philips,  a  younger  brother,  of  a  very  good  fr.mi- 
ly,  whom  the  king  was  refolved  to  trult  ;  and  ib 
fjiU  the  lord  Wilmot  to  a  place  from  when;  .  h;; 
might  fend  to  Mr.  Philips,  and  when  he  had  fpo- 
ken  with  him,  Mr.  Philips  ihouid  come  to  the 
king,  and  lord  Wilrnot  (hould  ftay  in  i'uch  a  place 
as  they  two  fhoukl  agree.  Mr.  Philips  accord- 
ingly came  to  the  colonel's  houie,  which  he  could 
<io  without  fufj  irk.""!,  they  being  nearly  allied. 
The  ways  were  lull  of  fclcliers,  which  were  fent 
now  from  the  araiy  to  their  quarters,  and  many 
regiments  of  horfe  and  foot  were  affigned  for  the 
weft,  of  which  divifion  Defboiough  ivas  comman- 
der in  chief.  Thefe  marches  were  likely  to  laft 
many  days,  and  it  was  not.  thought  adviieable  for 
the  king  to  ftay  fo  ior.g  in  that  place;  thereupon 
he  had  recourse  to  his  old  ftratagem  of  taking  a 
woman  behind  him,  a  kinfwoman  of  colonel 
Winclham'o,  whom  he  carried  in  that  manner  to 
a  place  not  far  from  Salisbury;  to  which  colonel  - 
Philips  conducted  him.  In  this  journey  he  paf- 
fed  through  the  middle  of  a  regiment  of  horfe;. 
and  prefently  after  met  Defborough  walking  down 
a  hill,  and  three  or  four  men  with  him  who  had 
lodged  in  Saliibury  the  night  before;  all  that  road 
being  full  of  foldiers.  The  next  day,  upon  the 
plain,  Dr.  Henchman,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of 
Salifbury,  met  the  king;  lord  Wilmot,  and  Mr* 
Philips  then  leaving  him  to  go  to  the  tea  coaft  to 
B  6 
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find  a  veflel;  the  do£lor  conduced  the  king  to 
Heale,  a  feat  three  miles  from  Salifbury,  belong- 
ing then  to  ferjeant  Hyde,  who  was  afterwards 
chief -juftice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  then  in  the 
occupation  of  the  widow  of  his  eldeft  brother, 
where  coming  late  in  the  evening,  he  fupped  with 
feme  gentlemen  who  accidentally  were  in  the 
houfe,  which  could  not  well  be  avoided.  But 
the  next  morning  he  went  early  from  thence,  as 
he  had  continued  his  journey;  and  the  widow 
being  trufted  with  the  knowledge  of  her  gueft> 
fent  her  fervants  out  of  the  way;  and,  at  an  hour 
appointed,  received  him  again,  and  accommodat- 
ed him  in  a  little  room,  which  had  been  made 
fiace  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  for  conceal- 
ment. Here  he  was  entertained  unknown  to  fome 
gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  houfe,  and  to  others 
xvho  daily  reforted  thither,  for  many  days;  the 
widow  herfelf  only  attending  him,  and  bringing 
him  fuch  letters  as  the  doclor  received  from  Wil- 
mot  and  Philips.  A  veiTel  being  at  laft  provid- 
ed upon  the  coaft  of  Suflex,  and  notice  thereof 
fent  to  Dr  Henchman,  he  fent  to  the  king  to  meet 
him  at  Stone-henge,  whither  the  widow  took 
care  to  direct  him;  and  being  there  met,  he  at- 
tended him  to  the  place  where  colonel  Philips  re- 
ceived him.  He  the  next  day  delivered  him  to 
lord  Wilmot,  who  went  with  him  to  a  houfe  in 
SufFex,  recommended  by  colonel  Gunter,  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  county  that  had  ferved  the  king  in 
the  war,  who  met  him  there;  and  had  provided 
a  little  bark  at  Brighthelmfted,  where  he  went 
early  on  board,  and  arrived  fafely  in  Normandy, 
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in  November,  in  a  fmall  creek,  from  whence  he 
got  to  Roan,  and  thence  to  court,  where  we  fhall 
now  leave  him. 


THE 

CONTENTED    CLOWN. 
A     TALE. 

YOung  Hodge,  a  poor,  but  a  contented  fwam, 
Rented  a  homely  cottage  on  the  plain  ; 
Homely  you'd  fay,  if  you  the  cottage  faw, 
The  walls  were  rear'd  of  mud,  and  thatch'd  with 

fl:raw  : 

In  wond'rous  form  at  every  corner  flood 
A  mighty  pole  lopp'd  from  a  neighb'ring  wood  5 
Not  columns  plac'd  for  mow  and  wanton  pride, 
But  to  fupport  with  fafety  every  fide. 
For  when,  with  furious  blaft,  the  north  wind  blew, 
Hodge  long  had  thought  that  ruin  would  enfue: 
And  landlord  nought  would  give,  fo  lov'd  he  pelf, 
That  Hodge  e'en  turn'd  an  architect  himfelf: 
Therefore,  as  he  confulted  ufe  alone, 
Laid  parlour,  hall,  and  kitchen,  into  one, 
"Well  with  the  place  the  furniture  agreed  j 
No  implements  of  luxury,  but  need: 
Five  wooden  platters  in  a  comely  row, 
With  eke  as  many  beechen  fpoons  below; 
An  iron  pot  flood  open  to  the  view, 
By  which  that  he  good  living  kept  you  knew: 
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On  half  one  fide  the  antique  bed  was  plac'd, 
One   whole    chair,     and  three  broke   the    other 
All  that  you  cou'd  unnecefiary  call,  [grac'ci ; 

Were  fome  old  tatter'd  ballads  on  the  wall : 
Alike  of  wealth  was  all  his  (lock  and  (lore, 
Two  bee -hives  (one  forfaken)  at  the  door, 
And  cabbages  and  turnips  half  a  fcore: 
A- meagre  tit  that  on  the  common  graz'ti, 
A  fmail  runt  cow  that  from  a  calf  he  rais'd  ; 
One  cock,  two  hens,  and  half  a  dozen  chicks, 
Two  little   heaps   of   hay,    which  Hodge   called 

ricks : 
Three  pigs,   within  doors,  kept,  and  ferv'd  with 

care*, 

To  thefe — a  wife — two  girl? — ?.  fon  and  heir: 
Thefe  were  his  (lock — nrt  did  he  e'er  repine, 
Tho'  pigs,  wife,  children,  often  did  combine 
To  greet  his  ears,  and  in  loi.cl  C'-^v.  t  jcin. 
But  'mkift  this  fcene  of  n<™, ,       ind  woes, 
Hodge,  by  his  looks  no  diic-.-i'  ;  nttmem  iLrvvsj 
He  fee-Is  no  fecret  pangs,  betrays  no  fpleen, 
But  in  his  face  a  biithful  mirth  is  feen. 
At  work  hs  whittles;   when  his  work  is  done, 
No  more  is  tir'd  than  when  he  fir  ft  begun; 
Homeward  he  hies,  and  tunes  a  merry  fong, 
His  lov'd,  tho'  dirty,  fquawling  tribe  among: 
Happy  the  day,  as  happy  proves  the  night, 
And  Madge  and  Hodge  experience  true  delight  j 
Nor  doubt  that  both  their  pleafures  are  fincere, 
"When  a  brave  chopping  child  cornes  once  a  year. 
Such  Hodge's  life  was,  which  a  neighboring 

'fquire 
Did  often  with  an  envious  mind  admire; 
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Wonder'd  a  clown,  in  fuch  penurious  (late, 
•Never  repin'd  at  heav'n,  and  curs'd  his  fate, 
But  ftill  was  merry,  and  was  ftill  content; 
And  though  his  charge  increas'd ftill  paid  his 

rent. 
—The  'fquire  once  caught  him  felling  down  an 

oak, 

And  tho'  he  toil'd,  flill  fung'twixt  ev'ryftroke: 
Pleas'd  at  his  lightfome  heart,  began  a  chat, 
And  after  fome  difcouife  of  this  and  that; 
-"  Pray  Hodge,  cries  he,  as  hardfhip  you  endure, 
"  How  can  you  be  fo  merry,  and  fo  poor? 
«*  You  whiftle,  fing,  contented  are,  and  free, 
"  Some  fecret  fure  you  have;   pray  tell  it  me." 
Hodge  flops  a  while,  and  with  a  leer  replies, 
"  You  (hall  the  fecret  know  without  difguife: 
"  Why,  when  I  think  of  fuch  fine  folk  as  you, 
*'  That  ride  in  coaches  and  have  nought  to  do, 
*'  Who  live  upon  the  fat  of  all  the  land, 
"  Have  coaches,  horfes,  fervants  at  command: 
"  Why  then,  an't  pleafe  your  worfhip,   in  good 

"  faith, 

"  A  fecret  curfe  or  two  my  father  hath, 
€t  Who  under  fuch  a  ftar  a  fon  begot, 
5C  That  never  will  thro'  life  be  worth  a  groat. 
"  But  when  I  change  the  cafe,  and  think  how 

"  few 

"  Have  fuch  eftates,  and  live  like  one  of  you-4 
"  And  yet  how  many  millions  have  the  curfe 
"  Of  my  condition,  if  not  ftill  a  worfe; 
"  Content,  the  work  I  follow  I  began, 
<c  And  ftill  jog  on  as  merry  as  I  can." 
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THE 

POWER     OF     BEAUTY. 
A     TALE. 

CHARLOTTE,  the  daughter  of  colonel 
Summers,  was  the  mod  perfect  beauty  na- 
ture ever  formed  :  All  the  graces  which  adorn  the  fe- 
male fex  were  concentred  in  her,  and  the  fine  ac- 
complimments  of  her  mind  gained  her  as  many 
admirers,  as  did  her  extemal  charms.  Her  father 
clofed  a  life  of  heroic  actions,  and  died  for  his 
king  and  country  at  St.  Cas.  Charlotte  was 
therefore  left  an  orphan,  and  under  the  guardian- 
fhip  of  Squire  Thomlinfon,  a  particular  friend  of 
her  father's,  who  on  quitting  the  kingdom,  com- 
mitted her  to  his  care.  Her  guardian,.  turned  of 
eighty,  and  labouring  under  all  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  was  vain  enough  to  think  that  notwith- 
flanding  all  thefe  difudvantages,  he  was  no  impro- 
per match  for  his  beauteous  ward,  efpecially  as 
he  was  very  rich,  and  the  young  lady  had  no  for- 
tune at  all;  her  father,  like  too  many  others,  def- 
pifing  oeconomy,  had  lived  fo  far  above  his  income 
as  to  be  forced  to  part  with  even  the  laft  valuables 
to  equip  him  for  the  expedition.  But  alas!  how 
great  was  his  difappointment,  when  me  received 
his  love  with  a  contemptuous  fmile. 

The  old  gentleman  did  not  reflect  how  formi- 
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dable  a  rival  he  had  in  his  nephew  Captain  John- 
fton. The  young  lady  had  fcen  him  often,  and 
her  efteem  by  degrees  ripening  into  love,  fhe  at 
length  fixed  her  affections  entirely  on  him.  Her 
guardian  perceived  their  mutual  flame  with  indig- 
nation: He  called  his  nephew  into  his  clofet  one 
day,  when  the  following  converfation  enfued. 
"  Nephew,  you  are  fenfible  that  I  have  always  re- 
garded you  as  my  fon,  my  behaviour  has  ever  born 
teftimony  of  my  love;  the  care  I  have  taken  of 
your  education,  and  my  endeavours  to  place  you 
in  a  fphere  of  life  equal  to  the  rank  which  your 
deceafed  honoured  father  held  in  the  world,  are 
convincing  arguments  how  much  I  had  your  wel- 
fare at  heart."  Young  Johnfton  bowed  refpecl- 
fully,  in  token  of  acknowledgement,  and  his  un- 
cle thus  proceeded :  "  What  I  have  hitherto  done 
would  be  but  little,  did  I  not  add  one  favour  more; 

I  have  a  mind  you  fhould   marry 1   know  a 

young  lady,  whofe  numberlefs  perfections,  not  to 
mention  her  beauty,  will  make  you  compleatly 
bleft.  In  a  word,  can  you  love  Mifs  Peafon?" 
Sir,  faid  young  -Johnfton,  I  have  never  to  my 
knowledge  fecn  that  young  lady,  beiides — "  Be- 
fides  what?"anfwered  his  uncle.  I  am  refolved  to 
marry  no  one  whom  I  cannot  love.  My  affections 
are  unalterably  fixed  on  an  object,  whofe  tran- 
fcendant  charms  would  fire  a  Stoic:  In  a  word, 
I  can  only  be  happy  in  the  arms  of  Mifs  Sum- 
mers. 

"  But,"  returned  the  old  gentleman,  "  (he 
has  no  fortune,  and  depends  folely  on  my  gene- 
rofity  for  a  portion  :  I  certainly  ihall  not  turn  her 
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into  the  world  a  beggar,  though  I  do  not  intend 
to  give  her  a  dowry  equal  to  what  you  on  account 
of  your  affinity  to  me  will  poffefs  at  my  deceafe. 
In  a  word,  nephew,  I  am  determined  you  (hall 
marry  Mifs  Peafon;  if  you  oppofe  my  will  in  this 
fingle  point,  you  know  what  follows."  At  thefe 
words  he  left  the  room. 

A  fhort  Iketch  of  the  young  lady,  whom  old 
Thomlinfon  defigned  as  a  fpoufe  to  his  young  ne- 
phew is  neceffary  in  this  place.  She  was  tall, 
genteel,  but  far  from  being  handfome  j  fhe  was 
pofleffed  of  a  tolerable  fhare  of  good  fenfe ;  but  the 
ficklenefs  of  her  temper  made  her  company  very 
difagreeable  to  all  her  intimates.  To  eompenfate 
in  fome  meafurc  for  thefe  difad vantages,  Hie  was 
immenfely  rich.-  This  gained  her  many  of  that 
fpecies  of  admirers,  \vho  think  that  happinefs  en- 
tirely confifts  in  the  pofTeffion  of  wealth.  The 
flattering  things  they  faid,  filled  her  with  vanity, 
to  which  {he  was  not  a  little  prone  by  nature; 
and  (he  implicitly  believed  them,  when  they  fwore 
they  were  dying  for  love  of  her.  A  duel  fought 
between  two  rivals  charmed  her  imagination,  a{ 
the  fame  time  that  it  heightened  her  ambition. 

Squire  Thomlinfon  now  thought  he  had  gained 
his  point ;  he  never  doubted  but  his  nephew  would 
inftantiy  obey  his  commands  for  fear  of  being  di£- 
Inherited;  and  he  hoped  by  degrees  to  gain  to  far 
•on  the  affections  of  Charlotte*  as  to  make  her  at 
leaft  efteem  him  not  altogether  difagreeable.  But 
-he  was  miftaken,  as  will  be  feeu  in  the  fequel. 

Old  Thomlinfon  redoubled  every  effort  to  gain 
the  good  graces  of  his  ward;  -but,  to  his  uafpeak- 
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able  grief,  found  all  his  endeavours  fruitlefs.  He 
had  long  fufpetled  that  her  affections  were  fixed 
.on  fome  other  more  happy  object,  and  not  doubt- 
ing but  his  nephew  was  the  fortunate  enamorato, 
he  refolved  to  leave  no  ftone  unturned  to  fupplant 
his  rival  in  the  young  lady's  affections.  Having, 
as  he  thought,  brought  over  the  young  lady's 
maid  to  his  intereft  by  means  of  prefents,  he  re- 
folved to  employ  her  as  a  i'py  over  Mifs  Charlotte's 
actions.  Betty,  whofe  coat  of  arms  might  with 
the  flri£teft  adherence  to  truth  be  faid  to  be  im- 
pudence, with  lying  and  contriving  for  the  fup- 
porters,  had  the  entire  confidence  of  her  miflrefs 
on  all  occafions.  She  was  not  a  moment  unem- 
ployed inputting  in  execution  all  the  fchemes  prac- 
tifed  by  the  two  lovers  to  deceive  the  old  dotard. 
She  however  received  too  many,  and  too  valuable 
douceurs  from  Captain  Jchnfton  to  be  prevailed  on 
to  go  over  to  the  enemy;  though  me  nev<yrthelefs 
(hewed  as  great  an  attachment  to  his  intJreft,  as 
he  feemedto  exa£l ;  and  theinflruclions  ihe  receiv- 
ed from  the  uncle  were  employed  as  fo  many  ia- 
ftruments  to  defeat  all  endeavours  toobftrucl  their 
happinefs.  Not  to  tire  our  reader's  patience  with 
the  recital  of  all  the  arts  made  ufe  of  by  this  tho- 
rough-paced miflrefs  of  intrigues,  we  (hall  content 
ourfelves  with  recounting  the  following  deception, 
which  effecluaily  rendered  every  future  attempt  of 
the  Squire  abortive.  Betty,  though  once  poffsf- 
fed  of  fome  beauty,  had  now  loft  the  power  of 
pleafing;  ihe  had,  however,  vanity  to  think  that 
(he  might  flill  do  well  enough  for  her  old  matter, 
and  therefore  determined  to  make  herfeif  as  ufe- 
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ful  as  flic  could  in  the  accomplishment  of  her 
young  lady's  defign,  at  the  fame  time,  to  outward 
appearance,  fhefecmed  to fruftrate  all  their  fchemes. 
To  this  purpofe  flie  procured  the  lovers  feveral 
interviews  in  the  garden,  of  which  fhe  kept  the 
key.  In  thefe  foft  tete-a-tetes,  they  grew  eve- 
ry moment  more  enamoured  of  each  otherr  and 
at  length  refolved  on  an  elopement;  which  they 
effected,  without  their  intention  being  difcovered, 
till  it  was  too  late  to  be  prevented.  The  old  gen- 
tleman could  not  contain  his  rage,  asd  fome  cir- 
cumftances  afterwards  appearing-,  which  (hewed 
that  the  chambermaid  had  no  little  fhare  in  the 
management  of  the  plot,  {he  was  difmifled  with 
ignominy. 

As  foon  as  the  nuptial  knot  was  tied,  the  lovers 
fent  to  Squire  Thomlinfon,  to  defire  his  blefling. 
He  remained  a  long  while  inexorable;  but  at  length 
by  the  mediation  of  his  friends,  he  was  prevail- 
ed on  to  admit  them  into  his  prefenee.  A  recon- 
ciliation followed  of  courfe,.  and  the  old  gentle- 
man made  him  in  his  will  intitled  to  a  fortune 
of  four  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  befides  a  large  £uni 
©f  ready  money. 
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DAMON   AND   PYTHIAS. 

WHEN  Damon  was  fentenced,  by  Diony- 
fius  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  to  die  on 
fuch  a  day,  he  prayed  permiffion  in  the  interim  to 
retire  to  his  own  country,  to  fet  the  affairs  of  his 
difconfolate  family  in  order.  This  the  tyrant  in- 
tended moft  peremptorily  to  refufe,  by  granting 
it,  as  he  conceived,  on  the  impoflible  condition  of 
his -procuring  fome  one  to  remain  as  hoftage  for 
his  return,  under  equal  forfeiture  of  his  life.  Py- 
thias heard  the  condition,  and  did  not  wait  for  an 
application  on  the  part  of  Damon-,  he  inftantly 
offered  himfelf  to  durance  in  the  place  of  his 
friend,  and  Damon  was  accordingly  fet  at  liberty. 
The  king  and  all  his  courtiers  were  aftoniflied  at 
this  a£tion,  as  they  could  not  account  for  it  on  a- 

ny  allowed  principles.- Self-intereft,  in  their 

judgment,  was  the  fole  mover  of  human  affairs; 
and  they  looked  on  virtue,  friendship,  benevo- 
lence, love  of  country,  and  the  like  as  terms  in- 
vented by  the  wife  to  impofe  upon  the  weak. 

They  therefore  imputed  this  a£t  of  Pythias  to  the 
extravagance  of  his  folly,  to  the  defect  of  head 
merely,  and  no  way  to  any  virtue  or  good  quality 
of  heart.  When  the  day  of  the  deftined  execu- 
tion drew  near,  the  tyrant  had  the  curiofity  to  vi- 
fit  Pythias  in  his  dungeon. — Having  reproached 
him  for  the  romantic  ftupidity  of  his  conduct,  and 
rallied  him  fome  time  on  his  madnefs,  in  piefum- 
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ing  that  Damon  by  his  return  would  prove  as  great 
a  fool  as  himfelf;  "  My  Lord,"  faid  Pythias, 
\vith  a  firm  voice  and  noble  afpeft,  "  I  would  it 
were  poflible  that  I  might  fuffer  a  thoufand  deaths, 
rather  than  my  friend  fbould  fail  in  any  article  o£ 
his  honour.  He  cannot  fail  therein,  my  Lord.  I 
am  as  confident  of  his  virtue,  as  I  am  of  my  own 
exiftence.  But  I  pray,  I  befeech  the  gods  to  pre- 
ferve  the  life  and  integrity  of  my  Damon  together. 
Oppofe  him,  ye  winds!  prevent  the  eagernefs  and 
impatience  of  his  honourable  endeavours!  and 
fuffer  him  not  to  arrive,  till,  by  my  death,  1  have  re- 
deemed a  life  a  thoufand  times  of  more  confe- 
quence,  of  more  eftimation,  than  my  own;  more 
cflimable  to  his  lovely  wife,  to  his  precious  little 
innocents,  to  his  friends,  to  his  country.  O,  leave 
me  not  to  die  the  v*orft  of  deaths  in  my  Damon." 
Dionyfius  was  awed  and  confounded  by  the  dig- 
nity of  thefe  fentiments,  and  by  the  manner  (ftill 
more  fentimental)  in  which  they  were  uttered;  he 
felt  his  heart  ftruck  by  a  flight  fenfe  of  invading 
truth,  but  it  ferved  rather  to  perplex  than  to  un- 
deceive him;  he  hefitated ;  he  would  have  fpok- 
en;  but  he  looked  down,  and  retired  in  filence. 
The  fatal  day  arrived.  Pythias  was  brought  forth, 
and  walked  amidft  the  guard,  with  a  ferious  but 
fatisfied  air,  to  the  place  of  execution.  Dionyfius 
was  already  there.  He  was  exalted  on  a  moving 
throne,  that  was  drawn  by  fix  white  horfes,  and 
fat  penfive  and  attentive  to  the  demeanour  of  the 
prifoner.  Pythias  came;  he  vaulted  lightly  on  the 
fcaffbld;  and,  beholding  for  fome  time  the  appa- 
ratus of  his  death,  he  turned,  and,  with  a  pleafed 
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countenance,  thus  addrefied  the  aflembly.  "  My 
prayers  are  heard. — The  gods  are  propitious !  You 
know,  my  friends,  that  the  winds  have  been  con- 
trary all  yefterday.  Damon  cauld  not  come;  Ire 
could  not  conquer  impofiibilities;  l»e  will  be  here 
to-morrow;  and  the  blood,  which  is  med  to-day, 
mall  have  ranfomcd  the  life  of  my  friend.  O! 
could  I  eraze  from  your  bofoms  every  doubt,  every 
meanfufpicion  of  theiionour  of  the  man,  for  whom 
I  am  about  to  fuller,  I  fliould  go  to  my  death,  e- 
ven  as  I  would  to  my  bridal.  Be  it  iufficient,  in 
the  mean  time,  that  my  friend  will  be  found  no- 
ble ; — that  his  truth  is  unimpeachable; — that  he 
will  fpeedily  approve  it; — that  he  is  now  on  his 
way,  hurrying  on,  accufing  himfelf,  the  adverfc 
elements,  and  the  gods.  But  I  hafte  to  prevent 
his  fpeed. — Executioner,  do  your  office."  As  he 
pronounced  the  laft  words,  a  buzz  began  to  arife 
among  the  remoteft  of  the  people.  A  diftant  voice 
was  heard.  The  croud  caught  the  words;  and 
Stop,  ftop  the  execution,  was  repeated  by  the 
whole  aflembly.  A  man  came  at  full  fpeed.  The 
throng  gave  way  to  his  approach.  He  was  moun- 
ted on  a  deed  of  foam.  In  aninftant  he  was  off 
his  horfe — on  the  fcafFold,  and  held  Pythias  ftrait- 
ly  embraced.  You  are  fafe,"  he  cried;  "  you 
are  fafe!  I  now  have  nothing  but  death  to  fufrer ; 
and  I  am  delivered  from  the  anguilh  of  thofe  re- 
proaches which  I  gave  myfelf,  for  having  endan- 
gered a  life  fo  much  dearer  than  my  own."  Pale, 
cold,  and  fpeechlefs  in  the  arms  of  his  Damon, 

Pythias    replied   in    broken  accents: "  Fatal 

hafte! — Cruel  impatience!  What  envious  powers 
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have  wrought  impoflrbilities  in  your  favour? — But 
I  will  not  be  wholly  difappointed. — Since  I  can- 
not die  to  fave,  I  will  not  furvive  you."  Dionyfius 
lieard,  beheld,  and  confidered  all  with  aftonifhment. 
His  heart  was  touched;  his  eyes  were  opened;  and 
he  could  no  longer  refufe  his  afient  to  truth,  fo 
inconteflably  approved  by  their  facls.  He  def- 
cended  from  his  throne ;  he  afcended  the  fcaffbld : 
"  Live,  live,  ye  incomparable  pair!"  he  exclaim- 
ed. "  Ye  have  born  unquestionable  testimony 
to  the  exiftence  of  virtue,  and  that  virtue  equally 
evinces  the  certainty  of  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  a 
God  to  reward  it. — Live  happy!  live  renowned! 
and  O !  form  me  by  your  precepts,  as  you  have  in- 
vited me  by  your  example,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
participation  of  fo  facred  a  friendfhip." 


* 

w 
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THE 

PARISH          CLERK. 
I. 

LET  courtly  bards  in  polifh'd  phrafe  en  dkc 
Soft  madrigals,  to  celebrate  the  fair; 
Or  paint  the  fplendorof  a  birth-day  night, 

When  peers  and  dames  in   mining  robes  ap- 

pear; 

The  talk  be  mine  neglected  worth  to  praife, 
Alas  !  too  often  found,  in  thcfe  degenerate  days. 

II. 

V* 
O    gentle  Shenflone  !     could    the    felf-taught 

mufe, 

Who  joys,  like  thine,  in  rural  (hades  to  flra^, 
Could  (he,  like  thine,  while  me  her  theme  pur- 

fues, 

With  native  beauties  deck.  the  pleafing  lay; 
taken  mould  the  humble  clerk  of  Barton-  Dean 
Jtei  equal  meed  of  praife  with  thy  fchool-miftrefs 
gain. 

111. 

Entring  the  village  in  a  deep-worn  way, 
Hard  by  an  nged  oak,  his  dwelling  ftandsj 
C 
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The  lowly  roof  is  thatch,  the  walls  are  clay: 
All  rudely  rais'd  by  his  forefathers'  hands: 
Obferve  the  homely  hut  as  you  pals  by, 
And  pity  die  good  man  that  lives  fo  wretchedly. 


IV. 


Vulcanian  artid  here,  with  oily  brow  • 
And  naked  arm,  he  at  his  anvil  plies, 
What  time  Aurora  in  the  eaft  does  glow, 

And  eke  when  Vefper  gilds  the  we  (tern  fides  ; 
The  bellows  roar,  the  hammers  loud  refound, 
And  from  the  tortur'd  mafs  the  fparkles  fly  around. 


V. 


Hither  the  truant  fchool-boy  frequent  wends, 

And  ilyly  peeping  o'er  the  hatch  is  feen 
To  note  the  hick'ring  workman,  while  he  bends 
The  Heed's  ftrong  fhoe,   or  forms  the  fickle 

keen. 

Unthinking,  little  elf,  what  ills  betide, 
Of  breech  begalled  fore,  and.  cruel  tailc  befide. 


VI. 


A  deep  -hrftorian,  well  I  wot,  is  he, 

And  many  tomes  of  ancient  lore  has  read, 
Of  England's  George,  the  flow'r  of  chivalry, 

Of  Merita's  mirror,  and  the  Brazen  head; 
With  hundred  legends  more,  which  to  recite 
Would  tiie  the  wife!!  nurfe,  and  j"ivna  tiic  longer! 
night. 
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VII. 

To  Nature's  book  he  ftudioufly  applies,     t 

And  oft,  confulted  by  the  anxious  fwain, 
"With  willful  gaze  reviews  the  vaulted  fides, 

And  (hews  the  figns  of  fure  impending  rain. 
Or  thunder  gathered  in  the  fervid  air, 
Or  if  the  harveft- month  will  be  ferene  and  fair. 

VIII. 

The  various  phafes  of  the  moon  he  knows, 

And  whence  her  orb  derives  it's  filver  ilieen. 
From  what  ftrange  caufe  the  madding  Heygre 

flows, 

By  which  the  peafants  oft  endanger'd  been, 
As  in  their  freighted  barks  they  xarelefs  glide, 
And  view  th'in verted  trees  in   Severn's  chryftal 
tide. 

IX. 

Returning  late  at  eve  from  wake  or  fair, 

Among  a  fort  of  poor  unletter'd  fwains, 
He  teaches  them  to  name  each  brighter  ftar; 

And  of  the  northern  lights  the  caufe  explains; 
Recounts  what  comets  have  appear'd  of  old, 
Portending  dearth,  and  war,  and  miseries   mani- 
fold. 

X. 

Around  his  bending  moulders-graceful  flow 
His  curling  fdver  locks,  the  growth  of  years-j 
C  a 
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Supported  by  a  ftaff  he  walketh  flow, 

And  fimple  neatnefs  in  his  mein  appears  : 
And  every  neighbeur  that  perchance  he  meets, 
Or  young  or  old  be  they,  with  courtefy  he  greets. 

XI. 

A  goodly  fight,  I  wot,  it  were  to  view 

The  decent  parifh  clerk  on  fabbath-day, 
Seated,  beneath  the  curate,  in  his  pew, 

Or,  kneeling  down  with  lifted  hands  to  pray. 
And  ever  and  anon,  at  clofe  of  prayer, 
lie  anfwereth,  Amen!  with  fober  fokmn  airi 

XII. 

Such  times  an  ancient  fuit  of  black  he  wears, 
"Which  from  the  curate's  wardrobe  did  def- 

cend; 
Love  to  his  clerk  the  pk>us  curate  bears, 

Pities  his  wants  and  wifheth  to  befriend: 
But  what,  alas!  can  {lender  fal'ry  do, 
'Eticumber'd  by  a  wife,  and  children  not  a  few? 

XIII. 

Thrc'ev'ry  feafon  of  the  changing  year, 

His  ftrict  regard  for  chriftian  rites  is  feen, 
The  holy  church  he  decks  with  garlands  fair, 
Or  birchen  boughs,  or  yew  for  ever  green: 
On  ev'ry  pew  a  formal  fprig  is  plac'd, 
And  with  a  fpacious  branch  the  pulpit's  top  is  grac'd. 
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XIV. 

At  Gh  rift  mas  tide,  when  ev'ry  yeoman's  hall 

With  ancient  hofpitaliiy  is  bleft, 
Kind  invitations  he  accepts  from  all, 

Tofharetheplenteous,  mirth-abounding  feaflj 
The  Chriftmas  feaft  imperfect  would  appear, 
Except  their  good  old  gueft  the  pari(h  clerk  was 
there. 

XV. 

|| 

Then,  when  the  mellow  beer  goes  gaily  round, 

And  curls'  of  fmoke  from  lighted  pipes  afpire. 

When  cheerful  carols  thro'  the  room  refound, 

And  crackling  logs  augment  the  blazing  lire, 

His  honed  heart  with  focial  joy  o'trflows, 

And:  many  a  merry  tale  he  on  his  friends  beftcws. 

XVI. 

When,  fmit  with  mutual  love,  the    youth  and 

maid 

To  v/eave  the  facred  nuptial  knot  agree, 
Pleas'd  he  attends,  to  lend  his  ufeful   aid; 

And  fee  the  rites  perform'd   with  decency: 
He  gives  the    bride,   and  joins  their    trembling 

hands, 

WThil'e   with  the  fervice-book  the  -curate  gravely 
ftands. 

C  * 
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XVII. 

Then,  while  the  merry  bells  the  fleeple  (hake, 

Ringing  in  honour  of  the  happy  pair, 
To  notes  of  gladnefs  while  the  minftrels  wake^ 
And  lads  and  laffes  the  rich  bride-cake  (hare: 
O  may  the  youthful  bard  a  portion  gain, 
To  whom  the  rural  fageits  virtues  did  explain, 

XVIII. 

When  from  the  church  returns  the  blythfome 

train, 

A  fpicy  cake  two  gentle  maidens  bring; 
Which,  holding  o'er  the  bride,  they  break  in 

twain, 

And  all  conjoin'd  this  nuptial  ditty  fing: 
<f  Joy  to  the  wedded  pair!   health,  length  of  days, 
"  And  may  they,  bleft  by  heav'n,  a  goodly  houf- 
hold  raife." 

XIX. 

At  eve  the  lovely  condefcending  bride, 

Will  take  the  ring  which  on  her  finger  fhines, 
And  thro'  the  facred  circlet  nine  times  flide 

The  fragrant  gift,  repeating  myftic  lines, 
(The  myftic  lines  we  may  not  here  make  known, 
Them  (hall  the  mufe  reveal  to  virgins  chafte  a- 
lone) 
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XX. 

The  flocking  thrown,  as  ancient  rules  require, 

Leave  the  glad  lovers  to  complete  their  joy, 
And  to  the  pillow  filently  retire, 
Where  clofe  beneath  thy  head  the  charm  mud 

lie; 

Hals' d  by  the  power  of  love,,  in  vifion  gay, 
Thy  future  fpoufe  (hall  come  in  holiday  array. 

XXI. 

And,  foft  approaching,  with  the  mildeft  air, 

Thy  yielding  lips  (hall  modeftly  embrace, 
O,  fweet  illufion  !   wilt  thou  difappear  ? 

Alas,  it  flies!  the  morning  fprings  apace! 
The  blufhing  lover  fees  the  light  with  pain, 
And  longs  to  recompenfe,  and  woo  his  dream  a- 
gain. 

XXII. 

O,.  time  relentlefs  f   foe  to  evVy  joy! 
'How  all  declines  beneath  thy  iron  reign! 
Once  could  our  clerk  to  fweeteft  melody? 
Attune  the  harp,  and    charm    the   lift'ning 

plain; 

Or  with  his  mellow  voice  the  pfalm  could  raife, 
And  fill  the  ecchoing  choir  with  notes  of  facred 
p raife.    , 

C  4 
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XXIII. 

Put  now  alas !   bis  ev'ry  pow'r  decays, 
His  voice  grows  hoarfe,  long  toil  has  cramp'd 

his  hands, 
No  more  he  fills  the  ecchoing  choir  withpraife, 

No  more  to  melody  the  harp  commands*, 
Sadly  he  mourns  the  dullnefs  of  his  ear, 
And  when  a  matter  plays,  he  prefles  clofe  to  hear. 

XXIV. 

Late  o'er  the  plain,  by  chance  or  fortune  led, 
The  penfive  fwain  who  does  his  annals  write. 
Him  in  his  humble  cottage  vifited, 

And  Icarn'd  his  (lory  with  fincere  delight; 
For  chiefly  of  himfelf  his  converfe  ran, 
.As  mem'ry  well  fupply'd  the  narrative  old  man. 

XXV. 

His  youthful  feats  with  guiltlefs  pride  he  told, 

In  rural  games  what  honours  erft  he  won; 
How  on  the  green  he  threw  the  wreftlers  bold; 
How  light  he  Jeap'd,  and  O!   how  fwift  he 

run. 

Then,  with  a  figh,  he  fondly  turn'd  his  praife 
To  rivals  now  no  more,  and  friends  of  former  days. 
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XXVI. 

At  length  concluding  with  reflections  deep;, 

"  Alas,  of  life  few  comforts  now  remain! 
"  Of  what  I  was  I  but  the  veftige  keep, 

u  Impaired  by  grief,  by  penury,  and  pain. 
"  Yet  let  me  not  arraign  jufl  HeavVs  decree; 
"•  The  lot  of  human  kind,  as  man,  belongs  tome. 

XXVII. 

"  Beneath  yon  a#ed  yew-tree's  folemn  fhade, 
"  Whofe  tvvifted  roots  above  the  green-fward 

creep; 
**  There,  freed  from  toils,  my  pious  father  laid, 

"  Enjoys  a  {ilent  unmolested  ileep  : 
**  And  there  my  only  fon, — with  him  I  gave 
u  All  comfort  of  my  age  untimely  to  the  grave. 

XXVIIL 

**  In  that  fweet  earth,  when  nature's  debt  is 

paid, 

"  And  leaving  life,  I  leave  its  load  of  woes, 
"  My  neighbours  kind,  I  truft,   will  fee  me 

laid, 

"  In  humble  hope  of  mercy,  to  repofe : 
"  Evil  and  few,  the  patriarch  mourn'd  his  days, 
'*  Nor  (hall  a  man  prefume  to  vindicate,  his  ways." 

c 
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THE 

SIEGE     OF     CALAIS. 

EDWARD  III.  after  the  battle  of  CrefTy, 
laid  fiege  to  Calais.  He  had  fortified  his 
camp  in  fo  impregnable  a  manner,  that  all  the 
t  fForts  of  France  proved  ineffectual  to  raife  the 
fiege,  or  throw  fuccours  into  the  city.  —  The  citi- 
zens, under  Count  Vienne,  their  gallant  gover- 
nor, made  an  admirable  defence  -  France  had 
now  put  the  fickle  into  her  fecond  harveft,  fince 
Edward  with  his  victorious  army  fat  down  before 
the  town.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  intent  on 
the  iflue.  At  length  famine  did  more  for  Edward 
than  arms.  —  After  fuffering  unheard  of  calamities 
they  refolved  to  attempt  the  enemy's  camp.  —  They 
boldly  fallied  forth:  the  Englifh  joined  battle; 
and,  after  a  long  and  defperate  engagement,  Count 
Vienne  was  taken  prifoner,  and  the  citizens,  who 
furvived  the  flaughter,  retired  within  their  gates. 
The  command  devolving  upon  Euflace  St,  Pierre, 
a  man  of  mean  birth  but  of  exalted  virtue,  he  of- 
fered to  capitulate  with  Edward,  provided  he  per- 
mitted them  to  depart  with  life  and  liberty.  Ed- 
ward, to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  confen- 
ted  to  fpare  the  bulk  of  the  plebeians,  provided 
they  delivered  up  to  him  fix  of  their  principal  citi- 
zens with  halters  about  their  necks,  as  victims  of 
due  atonement  for  that  fpirit  of  rebellion,  with 
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which  they  had  inflamed  the  vulgar.  When  his 
meffenger,  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  delivered  the  terms, 
confternation  and  pale  difmay  were  imprefled  on 
every  countenance. — To  a  long  and  dead  filence 
deep  fighs  and  groans  lucceeded,  till  Euftace  St. 
Pierre,  getting  up  to  a  little  eminence,  thus  ad- 

dreflcd  the  stTembly: u  My  friends,  we   are 

brought  to  greet  ftraits  this  day.  We  muft  either 
yield  to  the  terms  of  our  cruel  and  enfnaring  con- 
queror, or  yield  up  our  ten-Jer  infants,  our  wives 
and  daughters  to  the  bloody  and  brutal  lufls  of  the 
violating  foldiers.  Is  there  any  expedient  k-ft3 
•whereby  we  may  avoid  the  guilt  and  infamy  of 
delivering  up  thofe  (who  have  differed  every  mi- 
fery  with  you),  on  the  owe  hand,  cr  the  defolation 
and  horror  of  a  facked  city  on  the  other:  There 
is,  my  friends,  there  is  one  expedient  left,  a 
cious,  an  excellent,  a  godlike  expedient!  Is  there 
any  here  to  whom  virtue  is  dearer  than  life?  Let 
him  offer  himfelf  an  oblation  for  the  fafety  of  his 
people!  He  (hall  not  fail  of  a  bleffed  approbation 
from  that  Power,  who  offered  up  his  only  fon  for 
the  falvation  of  mankind."  He  fpoke; — but  an 
univerfal  filence  enfued. — Each  man  looked  a- 
round  for  the  example  of  that  virtue  and  magna- 
nimity, which  all  vvithed  to  approve  in  themfelves, 
though  they  wanted  the  refolution.  At  length 
Saint  Pierre  refumed :  "  I  doubt  not  but  there  are 
many  here  as  ready,  nay  more  zealous  of  this  mar- 
tyrdom than  I  can  be,  though  the  ftation,  to  which 
1  am  raifed  by  the  captivity  of  Lord  Vienne,  im- 
parts a  right  to  be  the  firft  in  giving  my  life  for 
your  fakes.  I  give  it  freely  j  I  give  it  chearful- 
C  6 
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ly.      Who  comes  next?'*  "  Your  fon,"  exclaimed 

»  youth  not  yet  come  to  maturity. u  Ah,  my 

child!"  cried  Saint  Pierre;   "  I  am  then  twice 

facrificed. But,  no. 1  have  rather  begotten 

thee  a  fecond  time  — Thy  years  are  few,  but  full, 
jYiy  foil.  The  vitlim  of  virtue  has  reached  the  ut- 
rncft  purpofe  and  goal  of  mortality.  Who  next, 
my  friends?"  u  This  is  your  kinfman!"  replied 
John  de  Aire.  "  Your  kinfman!"  cried  James 
WiiTant.  "  Your  kinfman,"  cried  his  brother. 
The  fixth  victim  was  ftill  wanting,  but  was  quick- 
jy  fupplied,  by  lot,  from  numbers  who  were  now 
emulous  of  fo  ennobling  an  example. — "  Ah!*' 
exclaimed  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  burfting  into  tears; 
ct  why  was  not  I  a  citizen  of  Calais?"  The  keys 
of  the  city  were  then  delivered  to  Sir  Walter.  He 
to.  k  the  fix  prifoners  into  his  cuftody;  then  or- 
dered the  gates  to  be  opened,  and  gave  charge  to 
his  attendants  to  conduct  the  remaining  citizens, 
with  their  families,  through  the  camp  of  the  En- 
giifh. — Before  they  departed  however,  they  dtfir- 
ed  permiffion  to  take  their  laft  adieu  of  their  deli- 
verers.— What  a  parting!  what 'a  fcene!  They 
crouded  with  their  wives  and  children  about  Saint 
Pierre  and  his  fellow-prifoners.  They  embraced  ; 
they  clung  around;  they  fell  proflrate  before  them. 
They  groaned ;  they  wept  aloud ;  and  the  joint 
clamour  of  their  mourning  paiTed  the  gate  of  the 
city,  and  was  heard  throughout  the  English  camp. 
The  EngliCh  by  this  time  were  apprifed  of  what 
.paired  within  Calais.  They  heard  the  voice  of  la- 
mentation, and  their  fouls  were  touched  with  com- 
Each  of  the  foldiers  prepared  a  portion 
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of  their  own  vi&uals  to  welcome  and  entertain 
the  half  famiftied  inhabitants;  and  then  loaded 
them  with  as  much  as  their  prefent  weaknefs  was 
able  to  bear,  in  order  to  fupply  them  with  fufle- 
nance  by  the  way.  At  length  Saint  Pierre  and 
his  fellow-victims  appeared  under  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Walter  and  a  guard.  All  the  tents  of  the 
Englifh  were  inftantly  emptied.  The  foldiers 
poured  from  all  parts,  and  arranged  themfelves  on 
each  fide  to  behold,  to  contemplate,  to  admire  this 
little  band  of  patriots,  as  they  palled.  They 
bowed  down  to  them  on  all  fides.  They  mur- 
mured their  applaufe  of  that  virtue,  which  they 
could  not  but  revere  even  in  enemies;  and  they 
regarded  thofe  ropes  which  they  had  voluntarily 
aiTumed  about  their  necks,  as  enfigns  of  greater 

dignity  than  that  of  the  Britifh  garter When 

they  were  come  into  the  royal  prefence : — "  Ex- 
perience," faid  the  monarch,  "  has  ever  (hewn, 
that  lenity  only  ferves  to  invite  people  to  new 
crimes.  Seventy  at  times  is  indifpenfibly  necef- 
fary  to  deter  fubjecls  into  fubmifiicn  by  puniih- 
ment  and  example.  Go,"  he  cried  to  an  officer, 
"  lead  thefe  men  to  execution.  Your  rebellion," 
continued  he,  addrefling  himfelf  to  Saint  Pierre; 
<c  your  rebellion  againfr.  me,  the  natural  heir  of 
your  crown,  is  highly  aggravated  by  your  prefent 

prefumption  and  afFront  of  my  power." u  We 

have  nothing  to  afk  of  your  Majefty,"  faid  Euftace, 

"  fave  what  you  cannot  refufe  us" "  What  is 

that?"  "  Your  efteem,  my  Lord,"  faid  Euftace, 
and  went  out  with  his  companions.  At  this  in- 
fiant,  a  found  of  triumph  was  heard  throughout 
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the  camp.  The  Queen  had  juflarrived  with  a  power- 
ful reinforcement  of  gallant  troops.  Sir  Walter 
Mauny  flew  to  receive  her  Majelty,  and  briefly  in- 
formed her  of  the  particulars  refpe&ing"  the  fix 
victims.  As  foon  as  (he  had  been  welcomed  by 
Edward  and  his  court,  {he  defired  a  private  au- 
dience. "  My  Lord,"  faid  (he,  «  the  queftion  I 
am  to  enter  upon,  is  not  touching  the  lives  of  a 
few  mechanics. — It  refpe&s  the  honour  of  the  En- 
giHh  nation: It  refpe&s  the  glory  of  my  Ed- 
ward, my  hufband,  my  king. — You  think  you  have 
fentenced  fix  of  your  enemies  to  death.  No,  my 
Lord ;  they  have  tentenced  themfelves  ;  and  their 
execution  would  be  the  execution  of  their  own 
orders,  not  the  orders  of  Edward;  a  reproach  to 
his  conquefts';  an  indelible  difgrace  to  his  name. 
— No,  my  Lord.  Let  us  rather  difappoint  thefe 
haughty  burghers,  who  wifh  to  acquire  immortal 
fame  at  our  expence — in  the  place  of  that  death, 
by  which  their  glory  would  be  confummate;  let 
us  bury,  them  under  gifts ;  let  us  put  them  to  con- 
fufion  with  applaufts :  we  {hall  thereby  defeat 
them  of  that  popular  opinion,  which  never  fails  to 
attend  thofe  who  fufler  in  the  caufe  of  virtue." 
"I  am  convinced:  you  have  prevailed.  Be  it 
fo,"  replied  cEdward;  "prevent  the  execution; 
have  them  inftantly  before  us." — They  came;  and 
the  Chieen,  with  an  afpecl  and  accents  diffufing 
fweetncfs,  thus  befpoke  them:  "  Natives  of 
France,  and  inhabitants  of  Calais,  ye  have  put  us 
to  a  vaft  expence  of  blood  and  treafure  in  the  re-  . 
covery  of  our  juft  and  natural  inheritance,  but  you 
have  a&ed  up  to  the  beft  of  an  erroneous  judg- 
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ment;  and  we  admire  and  honour  in  you  that  va- 
lour and  virtue,  by  which  we  are  fo  long  kept  out  > 
of  our  rightful  poffeflions.  You  noble  burghers ! 
we  loofe  your  chains;  we  fnatch  you  from  ths 
fcaffold :  and  we  thank  you  for  that  leflbn  of  hu- 
miliation which  you  teach  us,  when  you  fliew  us,, 
that  excellence  is  not  of  blood,  of  title,  or  ftation ; 
— that  virtue  gives  a  dignity  fuperior  to  that  of 
kings  •,  and  that  thofe  whom  the  Almighty  informs 
with  fentiments  like  yours,  are  jufrly  and  eminent- 
ly raifed  above  all  human  diftin£tions.  You  are 
now  free  to  depart  to  your  kinsfolk,  your  coun- 
trymen, to  all  thofe  whofe  lives  and  liberties  you 
have  fo  nobly  redeemed,  provided  you  refufe  not 
the  tokens  of  our  efteem. — Rivals  for  fame,  but 
always  friends  to  virtue,  we  wifh  that  England 
were  entitled  to  call  you  her  fons."  "  Ah,  my 
country!"  exclaimed  Pierre;  it  is  now  that  I 
tremble  for  you.  Edward  only  wins  cities;  but 
Philippa  conquers  hearts."  "  Brave  SaintPierre," 
faid  the  Queen,  "  wherefore  look  you  fo  dejec- 
ted?"  «  Ah,  madam!"  replied  Saint  Pierre; 

<c  when  I  meet  with  fuch  another  opportunity  of 
dying,  I  (hall  not  regret  that  I  furvived  this  day." 
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^*j 
THE 

WAR    OF    THE    PASSIONS. 

IN  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  men.  were  unao 
quainted  with  any  other  interefts,  than  thofc 
by  which  nature  had  linked  them.  No  throne 
was  yet  ere&ed  upon  the  ruins  of  liherty  ;  and  man, 
(till  unconquered,  was  not  yet  taught  to  fubmit, 
like  the  animal  creation,  to  the  yoke  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  Every  one  fixed  his  refidence  where 
he  thought  fiu,  without  the  fear  of  being  diflurbed. 
The  earth  abounding  in  riches,  whilit  the  art  was 
unknown  of  perverting  their  ufe,  was  every  where 
fprcad  for  the  benefit  of  her  children. 

It  was  in  thefe  happy  times  that  fortune,  who 
had  lavifhed  her  choiceft  bleiLngs  upon  Zohar, 
placed  him  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, in  a  delightful  country,  whcfe  verdant  plains 
were  interfered  with  various  rivulets  that  diffuf- 
ed  fertility  around:  the  fields  were  covered  with 
bounding  herds,  the  forefts  with  palm  and  almond 
trees;  and  a  numerous  houfhold  was  fupplied  with 
all  the  treafures  of  fimplicity.  Hence  may  we 
frame  an  idea  of  Zohar's  deftined  happinefs:  for, 
O!  fage  nature!  there  is  no  man  on  this  terreftri- 
al  fpot,  who  may  not  fecure  to  himfelf  content, 
by  liftening  with  due  attention  to  thy  voice,  which 
is  never  mute.  Wifdom  doth  net  require  the  o- 
pulence  of  Zohar,  to  confer  felicity. 
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Though  he  had  received  from  nature  a  flexible 
heart  and  a  lively  difpofition,  yet  the  effervefcence 
of  youth  foon  led  him  from  the  paths  pointed  out 
by  her  maternal  care,  and  excited  in  him  a  thou- 
fand  extravagant  defires.  He  began  early  to  con- 
fider  the  happinefs  he  enjoyed,  as  an  irkfome  uni- 
formity; and  his  heart  foon  refembled  that  of  the 
citizen  of  Teos  poflefied  by  love.  Every  defire 
tended  only  to  engender  frefh  wifhes;  whilft  the 
firft  were  (till  battening,  the  others  began  to  ap- 
pear; and  at  the  fa  me  time  the  foremoft  were  tak- 
ing wing,  the  young  brood  began  to  raife  their 
voices;  and  thus  in  turn  they  attained  maturity 
and  multiplied.  What  remedy  could  be  found 
for  fuch  an  evil!  Though  nature  is  ever  bounte- 
ous, her  ftores  mull  be  exhaufted  in  gratifying  the 
withes  of  phrenzy.  But  fatiety,  which  is  the  har- 
binger of  relletStion,  at  length  contributes  to  ex- 
plode extravagance  and  unreftrained  defires. 

One  day,  when  Zohar  was  fatigued  with  pur- 
fuing  the  labyrinth  of  imaginary  wants  which  he 
found  in  his  diftempered  mind,  and  overwhelmed 
with  defires,  Morpheus  extended  his  dominion, 
and  wrapt  him  in  filent  fl umbers.  A  lively  dream 
prefented  a  fucceffion  of  thofe  ideas  with  which 
his  fancy  had  been  employed.  The  fpirit  to 
whofe  fceptre  the  king  of  the  Genii  had  yielded 
the  whole  globe,  undertook  to  cure  this  youth  of 
illufions,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  truth, 
feduced  him  whilft  waking. 

Zohar  fancied  himfelf  upon  the  fummit  of  a 
hill,  when  flopping  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  cedar,  he 
furveyed  the  pofiefiions  of  his  anceftors,  which- 
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extended  over  a  rich  and  delightful  country.  But 
inftead  of  being  pleafed  at  their  afpe&,  they  ex- 
cited in  him  nothing  but  complaints.  The  ena- 
mel of  the  fields  afforded  no  beauties  to  his  eye  •, 
the  moft  brilliantand engaging  profpe£fcr,  in  which 
nature  feemed  to  have  exhaufted  all  her  powers  to 
charm,  were  flat  and  infipid  to  the  difcontented 
Zr  •-?.->  He  was  agitated  by  a  thcufand  different 
defires,  which  fuccceded  fo  rapidly  that  they  def- 
troyed  each  other.  He  wandered  without  know- 
ing \\hither  he  was  deflincd,  when,  on  a  fudden, 
his  eyes  were  dazzled  with  a  moft  uncommon 
fplendor.  Struck  with  wonder,  he  faw  a  cloud 
of  gold  and  azure  defcend,  which  difFufed  an  aro- 
matic dew  before  him.  This  cloud  bore  the  fi- 
gure cf  a  cekflial  image,,  whofe  gracious  fmile?, 
and  endearing  countenance,  prevented  an-y  fears 
that  might  have  rifen  in  his  mind.  It  was  Fin- 
raz,  who,  without  being  known,  fpoke  thus  to  Zo- 
har;  "  "What  melancholy  vapour  cbfcures  thy 
difcontented  eye?  whence  arife  thofe  chagrins 
that  difturb  ycur  mind?  reveal  to  meyourwifhes 
Viithout  referve,  that  I  may  gratify  them."  Em- 
boldened by  the  fweetnefs  with  which  the  genius 
fpoke,  the  youth  replied,  "  My  fituation  is  mock- 
ing; my  whole  life  is  a  continued  rotation  of  fame- 
nefs:  night  brings  with  it  no  variety,  but  refem- 
bles  morning;  and  each  fucceeding  day,  by  in- 
ereafing  time,  increafes  my  diguft:  and  thus  my 
\vhole  exiftence  feems  like  one  continued  inftant 
tedioufly  prolonged.  The  air  which  furrounds 
me  is  too  condenfed  for  me  to  breathe  it  with  fa- 
tisfa&ion.  The  forefts  and  vallies  are  divefted  of 
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everything  pleafmg,  and  even  the  charms  of  Thei- 
za  have  vanifhed  from  my  fight;  fince  me  has 
admitted  me  to  her  embraces,  fhe  is  no  longer  that 
paragon  of  beauty,  that  model  of  excellence,  which 
I  thought  her  before  enjoyment;  then  my  fond 
doating  heart  articulated,  fhe  alone  is  capable  of 
making  you  completely  bleffed.  The  fymmetry 
of  her  form,  her  jetty  trefies,  her  ivory  forehead, 
her  irrefiftable  languimrnents,  her  kifles  fweeter 
than  the  new  blown  rofe — in  a  word  all,  all  thofe 
attractions,  thofe  endearments,  are  gone,  gone 
for  ever,  and  yet  it  was  but  the  eve  of  yefter  fun 
that  made  her  mine.  I  find  in  rny  heart  a  com- 
plete vacuum,  and  that  there  is  not  in  nature  ought 
that  can  fill  it.  Gracious  genius,  for  thine  afpeft 
befpeaks  thy  beneficence,  if  thou  wouldft  make 
me  happy,  transform  this  country,  which  in  its 
prefent  form,  is  to  me  obnoxious,  into  a  region 
like  that  inhabited  by  celeftial  beings.  Let  all 
the  beauties,  which  the  fparing  hand  of  nature 
has  fcattered  through  the  univerfe,  be  then  collec- 
ted •,  let  every  thing  tend  to  flatter  my  fenfes ;  and 
my  foul,  which  thirds  for  pleafure,  be  completely 
gratified  with  all  the  charms  that  fancy  can  fug- 
geft." 

He  had  fcarce  uttered  his  requeft,  than  he  fell 
in  a  kind  of  gentle  fwoon  at  the  feet  of  Firnaz. 
At  the  fame  inftant  a  plaftic  tremor  ran  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  country,  and  it  became  tranf- 
formed  in  proportion  as  the  powerful  afpecl  of  the 
genius  defcribed  a  circle  round  him.  Nature  gaz* 
ed  with  filent  wonder  upon  the  genius  that  thus 
embellifhed  her.  She  feemed  as  charming  as  fixe 
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is  defcribed  by  the  moft  enthufiaftic  poets,  who, 
fired  with  love  at  their  miftrefies  feet,  Salute  the 
vernal  year  with  all  the  graces.  Hyacinths  and 
violets  fpring  as  they  walk;  the  verdure  of  the 
meads  borrows  beauties  from  their  enchanting 
looks;  and  the  wanton  zephyr,  regardlefs  of  the 
charms  of  the  moft  Inticing  flowers,  wavers  in  the 
bofcm  of  the  poet's  miftrefs. 

At  the  glance  of  Firnaz's  eye,  the  country  of 
Zohar  was  fpread  with  all  thofe  charms  with  which 
Hcmer  and  the  Mantuan  fwain,  thofe  favourites 
of  the  mufes,  now  retired  from  earth,  have  em- 
bellifhed  their  defer iptions  of  mount  Ida,  when, 
by  virtue  of  a  magic  zone,  Juno  deceived  the  god 
of  thunder.  There  the  murmerings  of  the  gentle 
brooks  invited  fleep,  like  the  furges  of  the  rivulets 
that  meander  round  the  Tiber;  here  were  thic- 
kets that  refembled  thofe  of  Albuneus,  who/hid- 
den  in  myrtles,  replied  to  Horace's  fong  j  flower*,, 
whofe  perfume  and  fplendor  no  way  yielded  in 
beauty  to  thofe  which  formerly  exhaled  their  rich 
odours  upon  the  hillocks  of  mount  Hymetta.  In- 
fine,  the  eye  was  charmed,  the  ear  was  ravi(hed; 
the  fmell,  the  tafte,  and  every  fenfe  fully  gratified 
with  all  the  beauties  of  the  plains  of  Amathante, 
when  Venus  and  Adonis,  furrounded  with  fport 
and  mirth,  flept  upon  beds  of  rofes. 

The  difcontented  mortal  recovers  from  bra 
fwoon,  fees,  fmells  and  is  aftonifhed.  He  finds 
himfelf  upon  a  bed  of  violets,  which  has  a  char- 
ming canopy  of  leaves  and  flowers.  A  mofl  re- 
frefhing  air,  whilfl  it  gently  fans  him  to  a  pleafing 
coolaefs,  wafts  him  the  mofl  luxurious  odours. 
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In  the  amazement  that  fo  fudden  a   metamor- 
phofis  occafioned,   he  flies  with  hafty  fteps  over 
fields  of  myrtles  and  pomegranates.      Here  the 
tender  pine-apple,   there  the  feducing  ne&arine, 
fulvcits  his  hand  and  eyes,  and  he  knows  not  up- 
on which  object  to  fix.      In  the  mean  while  his 
ears  are  regaled  by  the  amorous  concerts  of  the 
winged  chorifters.      What  was  Zohar's  aftonifh- 
m€nt!   Like  that  of  a  traveller,   who  after  a  long 
and  perilous  voyage,  fees  from  afar  the  ifle  of  Ca- 
nary, which  voluntarily  offers  to  his   fight;  and 
when  a  land-breeze  wafts  him  the  aromatic  odour 
of  the  forefts,   with  the  harmonious  notes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  woods.      Zohar  was   for  fome 
time  doubtful  of  the  reality'of  what  offered  to  his 
fenfes.      At  one  time  folely  engaged  in  liftening; 
then  lefs  attracted  by  the  fweet  harmony  of  nature, 
his  eyes  are  caught  with  a  hillock,  whofe  vines 
bend  under  their  weighty  fruit,  and  he  remains 
immerfed  in  extatic  admiration. 

Zohar  was  (till  wandering  with  uncertain  fteps 
in  the  world  newly  created  for  him,  when  he  ef- 
pied  feven  -nymphs,  who  engrofied  all  his  atten- 
tion. They  walked  like  the  graces  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ptneus,  when  dancing  with  their  loofe 'gir- 
dles in  their  hands  before  Venus  and  the  Spring. 
Their  delicate  limbs  refpired  voluptuoufnefs.  As 
foon  as  Zohar  perceived  them,  the  rural  charms 
of  the  place  no  longer  attracted  his  fight.  The 
nymphs  having  obferved  him,  with  apparent  fhame, 
fled  to  the  neighbouring  thickets,  whither  they 
were  fure  of  being  followed.  Zchar  now  thought 
himfclf  the  happieil  of  all  mortals.  He  had  no 
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importunate  defire  remaining;  his  fenfes  were 
flattered  by  all  that  the  nioft  unbounded  and  de- 
leclable  fancy  could  fugged.  More  fmiling  than 
temples,  or  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  his  prefent 
abode  prefcnted  him  pleafures  under  a  thoufand 
different  forms.  More  fortunate  than  Priam's  fon, 
his  tranfports  were  not  limited  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  fmgle  Helen,  of  a  fingle  living  reprefentative 
of  Venus.  Seven  beauties,  with  all  the  graces  of 
youth,  attract  by  charms  as  various  as  they  are  al- 
luring; and  that  irkfome  famenefs  which  fo  much 
difgufted  him,  no  longer  palls  his  appetite. 

A  week  had  Icarce  elapfed  in  this  dream,  be- 
fore the  minutes  began  to  feem  tedious  to  him. 
Freih  defires,  more  impetuous  than  the  former, 
again  troubled  Zohar  amidft  his  tumultuous  plea- 
fures. He  tore  feimfelf  from  the  arms  of  the 
nymphs,  and  retired  to  a  gloomy  thicket  to  make 
his  complaints  to  folitude,  which  furrounded  him. 
"  "When  will  this  turbulent  mind  find  repofe? 
When  will  thofe  unruly  defires  be  gratified ;  thofe 
wiihes  which,  like  violent  dorms,  are  incefiantly 
fucceeded  by  ftill  greater  tempefts?  Is  there  no 
real  enjoyment  for  thee;  is  felicity  blended  with 
fports  and  pleafures  ?  What  felicity  can  I  expecl, 
when  I  am  cloyed  in  the  very  arms  of  blifs?  The 
whole  empire  of  voluptuoufnefs  is  difplayed,  and 
yet  my  \vi fries  remain  ungraiified!  Is  there  then 
nothing  left  for  me  to  defire?  Unhappy  heart!  the 
declared  enemy  of  thine  own  repofe,  the  abyfs  of 
infatiablc  defires,  I  deteft  thee. — But  wherefore 
this  pbrenzy,  to  declare  war  againft  myfelf?  It  is 
the  fault  of  my  heart,  when  its  too  unbounded  de- 
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fires  are  not  conftrained  within  thofe  objects  that 
flatter  the  fenfes?  Thefe  are  too  weak  not  to  yield 
to  united  impreffions.  My  choice  is  confounded 
by  fo  many  objects  equally  attra&ive.  Too  great 
a  glare  dazzles  my  fight;  my  ears  are  fatigued  by 
inceflant  harmony;  and  the  very  fruition  of  my 
willies  engenders  new  defires.  How  I  ought  to 
bluih,  were  I  to  continue  leading  a  mere  animal 
life,  immerfed  in  brutal  pleafures,  without  reflec- 
tion, in  a  kind  of  perpetual  delirium!  Hitherto  I 
have  not  paid  due  attention  to  the  grandeur  of  my 
foul,  which,  foaring  upon  the  wings  of  the  moffc 
noble  purfuits,  wrefts  itfelf  from  bafe  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  to  follow  the  path  of  heroes,  and  to  attain 
that  pinnacle  of  glory  which  is  ever  hidden  from 
effeminacy.  Forbid  it  honour,  that  my  foul  mould 
be  {hut  up  in  a  valley  furrounded  with  myrtles, 
a  corner  of  the  world  unknown  to  mortals.  That 
thirft  of  glory  and  renown  which  animates  me, 
alib  aflures  me  of  fuccefs;  and  that  courageous 
flame  which  promifes  me  the  moft  brilliant  great- 
nefs,  can  no  longer  languiih  in  the  arms  of  a  faith- 
lefs  fex.  Oh !  that  Firnaz  would  once  more  lif- 
ten  to  me,  and  grant  me  but  another  fingle  boon. 

It  is  now  that  I  feel  honour  and  glory  throb 

through  every  vein,  big  with  exploits  that  would 
do  honour  to  him  and  myfelf.  I  now  defcrythe 
full  latitude  of  my  former  errors.  Will  there  be 
any  thing  left  for  me  to  wifli,  when  my  country 
(hall  be  as  unlimited  as  my  defires,  and  my  power 
(hall  ftrike  terrour  throughout  the  globe!  How 
p!^af:ng  it  is  to  fee  onesfelf  the  mafter  of  man- 
kind, lefembling  the  God  of  the  earlh,  the  arbiter 
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of  deftiny;  to  decide  by  an  implacable  look  the  fate 
of  conquered  kingdoms,  to  hurl  deftruction  with 
one  hand,  and  to  fpread  bleffings  with  the  other, 
How  could  fo  defirable  a  lot  efeape  me! 

He  was  ftill  engaged  in  this  foliloquy,  when 
he  was  taken  up  by  an  invifible  arm,  which  made 
him  traverfe  the  air  with  the  utmoft  rapidity.  He 
prefently  faw  a  Tall  country,  interfered  with  fo- 
refts,  that  almoft  reached  the  clouds.  Rivers  that 
refembled  feas,  which  ruflied  with  precipitance 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  forming  im- 
menfe  cafcade?,  and  then  dividing  into  a  variety 
of  canals,  which  meandered  in  plains  planted 
with  palm  trees.  Zohar  was  ftruck  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  fuperb  cities  which  appeared  to  his 
riew,  and  whofc  gilded  towers  feemed  majefti- 
cally  to  eye  the  fertile  vallies  that  furrounded 
them.  "  All  that  thou  viewed,"  the  invifible  ge- 
nius now  faid,  "  is  thine  own;"  and  Zohar  in- 
ftantly  eyed  with  rapture  the  extent  of  fuch  vail 
countries  belonging  to  him.  His  heart  leaped 
with  extacy,  when,  after  fuch  a  rapid  flight,  Fir- 
naz  replaced  him  upon  the  earth.  Zohar  imme- 
diately found  himfelf  amidft  a  brilliant  and  re- 
fpectable  aifembly  of  heroes  and  veterans,  who 
proclaimed  him  their  chief,  before  he  was  per- 
fectly recovered  from  his  aftoniihment.  Heat  the 
fame  inftant  faw  a  whole  people  proftrating  them- 
felves  before  him.  His  brows  were  incircled  with 
a  diadem;  and  the  filver  trumpets  proclaimed  his 
election  in  the  ftreets  of  marble  palaces,  whilft 
his  new  fubjecls,  by  repeated  Ihouts  cf  joy,  re-e- 
choed  far  and  near  their  general  acclamations.  A 
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fele£t  number  of  veteran  chiefs,  condu6t  the 
new  prince  to  a  fumptuous  palace,  whither  he  is 
followed  by  a  troop  of  warriors,  who  divide 
themfelves  into  two  powerful  bodies  before  the 
gates.  Their  arms  fhine  with  dreadful  luftre; 
the  thirft  of  courage  fparkles  in  their  eyes,  and 
they  feem  to  breathe  nought  but  flaughter.  The 
multitude  of  conquered  people,  throng  from  eve- 
ry part  of  the  city,  to  kifs  the  fteps  of  the  throne, 
whilft  innumerable  camels  bend  under  the  weight 
of  prefents  fent  to  the  new  king;  confiding  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  provinces,  the  gold  of 
the  iflands,  and  the  aromatic  fpices  of  Arabia; 
The  neighing  of  the  horfes,  and  the  warlike  mu- 
fie  of  the  trumpets,  now  charm  Zohar's  ears. 
He  attacks  his  neighbours  and  defeats  them.  He 
has  infinite  delight  in  the  contrafted  founds  of  the 
fongs  of  triumph,  and  the  expiring  voices  of  thofe 
•who  lofe  their  lives  to  gratify  his  fanguinary  rage! 
Flufhed  with  fuccefs,  the  new  conqueror  flies  to 
more  diftant  countries  to  deluge  them  with  blood. 
Victory  fucceeds  victory,  conqueft  leads  but  to 
conquefl,  and  this  thirft  of  glory  is  without  bounds. 
"All  the  neighbouring  ftates  weie  already  tribn- 
tary,  the  provinces  ravaged,  the  foreuh  deftroyei 

by  fire but  Zohar's  ambition  was  ftill  infatia- 

ble.  How  excruciating  is  to  him  the  thought, 
that  there  ftill  exifts  a  people  who  have  not  felt 
the  weight  of  his  victorious  arms!  He  firft  fug- 
gefted  the  wifli,  that  was  long  after  reaped  by  an 
hero  who  deprived  the  empire  of  liberty,  and  the 
beft  of  princes  of  life,  and  then  lamented  there 
were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  Zohar  up- 
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braided  Providence  for  not  having  made  a  com- 
munication between  us  and  the  other  planets,  that 
he  might  have  terrirkd  their  inhabitants  with  the 
din  of  his  arms.  Amongft  myriads  of  Haves,  ab- 
ject enough  to  deify  him,  there  were,  however, 
fome  wife  men,  who  had  the  generous  resolution 
to  recal  him  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  by  dif- 
playing  to  him  the  model  of  princes  in  the  divi-* 
nity,  whofe  omnipotence  confiils  in  doing  good, 

Zohar  did  not,  however,  attend  to  them nor 

indeed,  could  it  be  expected,  that  he  could  liflen 
to  reafon,  who  was  deaf  to  the  cries  of  bleeding 
innocence. 

But  the  hero's  fall  approached.  A  powerful 
nation,  who  for  many  fucceffive  ages  had  enjoyed, 
amid  ft  tranquillity,  the  bleflings  of  liberty,  excit- 
ed his  ambition.  Unanimity  and  patriotifm,  with 
an  enthufiaftic  love  of  freedom,  had  converted 
this  people  into  heroes.  Youth  and  grey  hairs 
indiscriminately  fly  to  the  fword;  and  the  very 
women  arm  tKeir  tender  breads  with  the  buckler. 
The  juftice  of  their  caufe,  and  their  native  cou- 
rage, the  offspring  of  liberty,  animate  their  heart, 
and  nerve  the  mo&  feeble  arm.  They  all  attack 
the  enemy  together  with  irrefiftible  courage,  and 
<kal  fuc'h  mortal  blows  that  the  barbarians  fall  by 
fquad-rons,  and  thofe  who  efcape  the  carnage,  fly 
to  gloomy  forefts  or  unknown  defeits. 

The  hero,  who  narrowly  efcaped  the  juft  fury 
of  his  enemies,  is  at  length  recovered  from  his 
long  intoxication,  to  find  at  laft,  that  he  is  but  man. 
He  wanders  for  feveral  days  through  by-paths; 
arid  his  legs,  though  urged  on  by  terror,  are  now 
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&arce  able  to  fupport  his  feeble  body.  After  a 
long  and  dangerous  journey,  he  finds  himfelf  a- 
k>ne,  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  furrounded  with 
high  mountains.  The  fmilingand  tranquil  afpe£fc 
of  the  place  invites  him  to  repofe.  He  feats  him- 
felf upon  the  banks  of  a  brook,  whofe  waters  gen- 
tly fall  from  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hilL  So* 
litude  and  the  caprices  of  fate,  led  Zohar  to  feri- 
ous  reflections,  when  in  broken  accents  he  thus 
debated  with  himfelf*  "  Ah,  Zohar,  how  thine 
hopes  have  impofed  upon  thee!  What  is  become 
of  thofe  dreams  of  grandeur,  which  made  thee 
feem  in  thine  own  eyes  as  the  mafter  of  deftiny, 
and  theGodof  the  earth!  Hurled  from  thy  throne 
by  a  fatal  ftroke,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  thy 
power,  thou  feed  thyfeif  deferted,  and  obliged  to 
fly  from  approaching  death  and  irritated  venge- 
ance. Wretch,  how  thou  haft  deceived  thyfeif! 
Into  what  an  abyfs  hath  thine  own  folly  precipi- 
tated thee  !  Why  didft  thou  not  liflen  to  me, when, 
without  knowing  it,  I  afked  death  at  thy  hands! 
How  wretched  is  the  lot  of  man!  Deceitful  rea- 
fon,  of  what  ufe  to  us;  any  more  than  to  the  brute 
creation,  far  happier  than  ourfelves.  It  is  to  thee 
that  we  are  beholden  for  all  the  evils  incident  to 
humanity.  Dazzled  by  the  falfe  glare,  intoxicat- 
ed by  the  greatnefs  which  thou  doft  promife,  man 
fancies  himfelf  a  deity;  but  an  unexpected  ftroke 
precipitates  him  from  his  chimerical  heaven, 
far  lower  than  the  meanefl  reptile  upon  earth. 
The  groundlefs  hopes  with  which  thou  doft  infpire 
liim,  make  him  raife  his  head  again,  without 
knowing  the  road  he  takes;  without  halting,  he 
D  2" 
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traverfes  a  labyrinth  of  defires,  each  more  ridicu- 
lous than  the  former.  Inceflantly  hurried  on  ftili 
farther,  he  becomes  hourly  more  infatiable,  more 
difcontented.  How  happy  are  you,  ye  feathered 
lords  of  the  free  foreft!  Without  paflions  to  ruffle 
your  repofe,  ye  live  in  one  continued  iucceffion 
of  joy,  whilft  pride  makes  man  his  own  murder- 
er. Nature  offers  you  abundance  to  fatisfy  your 
wants,  which  are  but  fmall.  You  breathe  the 
pureil  air;  fpring  infpires  you  with  joy;  you- 
chant  nothing  but  the  tendered  notes  of  love; 
free  from  that  impetuous  fire,  which  renders  our 
voluptuoufnefs  more  (hocking  than  the  moft  poig- 
nant fufFering,  you  have  all  the  gratification  of  fen- 
fual  fweets  1" 

During  this  foliloquy,  he  perceived  a  butterfly, 
the  offspring  of  fummer,  whofe  mining  colours 
glittered  upon  its  light  wings;  he  fees  with  what 
eafy  and  agreeable  innocence  it  flies  from  a  narcif- 
fus  to  a  rofe,  and  from  a  jafmine  to  a  honey- 
fuckle.  "  O  Firnaz!"  cried  Zohar,  "  had  thou 
twice  been  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  grant  me  what 
•was  the  fource  of  my  mifery,  but  now  hear  me, 
when  what  I  beg  of  you  is  to  afcertain  my  hap- 
pinefs.  J  .am  fo  reduced  that  I  envy  that  infccl 
which  is  iheld  in  fuch  contempt.  Voiuptuoufnefs, 
which  ;has  incefTantly  hurried  me  into  dreadful  di- 
ftrefles,  can  confer  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the 
innocent  joy  of  a  winged  caterpillar.  I  would 
rather  be  the  fovereign  of  flowers,  than  the  mailer 
of  the  world,  and  my  own  flave.  .  Transform  me, 
T  befeech  thee,  into  a  butterfly." 

The  difcontonted  £ohar,  was  ftill  intreating  his 
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genius,  when  he  found  his  voice  faujter,  and  his 
human  faculties  diminifh.  His  body  was  prefent- 
ly  changed  into  a  caterpillar,  and  his  arms  foou 
became  flight  wings.  The  foul  of  Zohar,  being 
recovered  from  a  (hort  reverie,  was  aftonifhed  to 
find  itfelf  confined  within  fo  narrow  a  circle;  but 
as  its  defires  were  proportfonably  limited,  it  acted, 
confiftent  to  the  fphere  it  moved  in. 

The  young  butterfly  was  fome  time  before  it  at- 
tained the  ufe  of  its  wings,  but  after  a  few  ineffec- 
tual attempts  to  flyr  they  became  habitual  to  it; 
and  Zohar  was  foon  an  inhabitant  of  the  air. 
The  fweet  exhalations  of  the  plants  prefently 
?ttradted  him,  and  he  wantoned  from  flower  to 
flower,  to  declare  to  each  his  fondnefs.  He  was 
in  this  agreeable  purfuit,  perfectly  delighted  with 
his  new  ftation,  when  that  dreadful  foe  to  infects, 
a  crow,  feized  upon  him  as  food  to  its  young. 

The  terror  of  death  awakened  Zohar  from  his 
kthargy.  Lively  affected  at  his  dream,  he  gazes 
round  him ;  he  feels  for  his  wings,  and  fmells  for 
the  flowers;  at  length  he  difcovers  the  illufion', 
and  finds  himfelf  by  the  fide  of  Thirza,  who  being 
carelefly  ftretchcd  upon  the  bed,  was  enjoying  the 
tranquil  repofe  of  the  morning,  which  began  to 
dawn  from  the  firft  rays  of  Aurora. 

s  As  foon  as  he  had. got  the  better  of  his  terrors, 
Zohar  ferioufly  reflected  upon  his  dream,  and  was, 
aftonimed  to  find  fo  clearly  unfolded  thofe  defires, 
which  had  often  troubled  him,  though  he  had  ne- 
ver been  fenfible  of  them  with  fo  much  diforder 
and  confufion.  "  Yes,"  he  at  length  cried  out, 
"  it  is  a  benign  fpirit,  perhaps  Firnaz  himfelf, 
D  3 
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that  has  vouchfafed  to  grant  me  this  afefnl  dreatif. 
Immortal  genius,  if  thy  defign  was  to  inftni&me* 
it  fliall  not  be  fruftrated.  Thy  attention  has,  by 
a  falutary  illufion,  caufed  an  entire  reformation  in 
my  foul,  which  did  not  take  place  whilft  awake, 
as  the  body  which  inclofes  it  hath  a  ftill  greater 
empire  over  it.  I  was  not  convinced  till  this  in* 
flant,  that  my  life  has  been  nothing  more  than  a 
dream,  cherifhed  in  the  cradle  of  error,  and 
fbamefully  proftituted  to  the  tyranay  of  the  fenfes. 
"What  an  amiable  perfpe£tive !  What  divine 
thoughts!  Thoughts  unknown  to  my  foul  before, 
and  far  more  noble  than  thofe,  which  induced  me 
to  wiih  for  empires!  How  contemptible  now,  is 
?he  greatnefs  of  this  terreftrial  fpeck!  Of  what 
estimation  are  the  benefits  and  pleafures  of  the 
tenfes,  \vhich  cannot  even  fatisfy  our  corporeal 
uants?  But  wherefore  is  it,  that  celeftial  thoughts 
have  never  before  engaged  my  attention  ?  Is  it 
Firnaz  himfelf  that  fpeaks  to  me,  or  is  it  thou,  my 
foul,  who,  cured  of  a  frantic  vertigo,  hath  juft 
recovered  reafon  enough  to  begin  to  feel  and  know 
thyfelf?  My  being,  doubtlefs,  foars  above  matter; 
the  ftars  are  my  native  country,  and  the  heavens 
my  element.  Here  was  I  ftationed  before  an  un- 
known deftiny  precipitated  me  to  earth.  Corpore- 
al voluptuoufnefs,  and  the  fenfelefs  chimera  of 
glory,  which  gorges  itfelf  with  the  blood  of  the 
human  race,  darkens  with  umbrageous  clouds  the 
impure  ntmofphere,  and  I  will  no  longer  breathe 
it  as  Jll-fuiting  a  fpiritual  being;  for  now  a  bril- 
liant light  pervades  the  obfcurity,  and  reafon  dif- 
fufcs  round  me  its  luminous  inftr«£lions.  How 
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fortunate  I  am  at  length  to  hear  the  voice  of  ethe- 
real defires,  which  fummons  me  to  fpiritual  plea- 
fures>  which,  amidfl  the  tumult  of  paflions,  was 
unintelligible.  O!  wifdomjfhed  thy  harmonious 
light  upon  my  delires,  which  tend  to  tranquillity 
and  blifs,  and  of  which  thou  giveft  the  fole  en- 
joyment, and  rendered  durable  and  worthy  of  the 
divinity  of  my  foul.  Thou  teacheft  me  to  trace 
pleafures  on  every  fide,  thou  makeft  me  reconcil- 
ed to  nature,  and  deftroyeft  in  me  thofe  criminal 
complaints  of  the  children  of  foljy.  I  perceive 
beauteous  nature  difpelling  mifts,  in  which  thy 
admirable  charms  were  formerly  infolded.  It  is 
•with  the  moft  voluptuous  fatisfaclion,  I  return  to 
thy  arms,  dear  Thirza,  whofe  amiable  foul  unites 
the  various  beauties  of  nature,  which  are  depifteii 
in  thy  countenance,  as  in  a  faithful  mirror.  In 
thy  arms  will  I  enjoy  life;  from  thy  lips  will  I 
gather  thofe  leflbns,  which  virtue  dictated  to  thec; 
in  thine  eyes  will  I  kindle  that  fire  which  (hall  in- 
vigorate my  refolution,  and  incefiantly  animate  me 
to  the  mofl  worthy  actions.  I  will  no  longer  wifh 
for  any  thing.  If  there  be  ftill  any  feeds  of  my 
former  errors  remaining,  let  them  periih ;  for 
from  them  arofe  difguft,  and  its  conftant  atten- 
dant envy,  even  of  the  meaneft  reptile.  Teach 
me,  O  eternal  wifdom,  to  find  within  myfelf  a 
world  fufficient  to  gratify  all  my  defires.  What 
hath  the  immortal  being  which  reigns  within  me, 
and  which  only  exifts  and  feels  its  powers  when 
diverted  of  corporeal  influence,  in  common  with 
dull  matter?  What  avails  it  to  my  foul  that  there 
are  chains  of  mountains,  immenfe  plains,  golden 
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thrones,  precious  gems,  or  bodies  that  communi- 
cate agreeable  fenfations  to  the  fibres?  How  long 
can  mere  matter  gratify  our  defires?  How  long 
ran  it  evade  the  third  of  change  which  impels  us, 
if  our  fouls  do  not,  unfhackled  from  fenfual  in- 
fluence, refolutely  foar  to  regions  of  purity  and 
freedom?  Immortal  being!  offspring  of  the  gods! 
exert  thy  power  in  this  wretched  ftate.  The  E- 
ternal  Being  referves  for  thee  what  thy  heart  vain- 
ly hopes  to  find  in  the  inconftancy  of  things  which 
conflitute  this  world,  and  which,  like  the  figures 
that  appear  in  the  clouds,  are  only  fhadows,  al- 
though they  feem  realities.  Familiarized  with 
celeftial  wifdom,  death,  who  mows  down  others, 
in  the  middle  of  their  extravagant  dreams,  will 
find  thee  awake.  Contented  with  thy  lot,  thou 
wilt  meet  the  grim  tyrant  with  a  fmile;  and  the 
gate  which  he  opens  for  thee,  leads  to  the  fphere 
of  real  exiftence.  There  thou  wik  be  aftoniflied, 
that  men  fhould  be  fo  infatuated  with  chimeras, 
as  to  imagine  they  live,  whilft  they  execrate 
death." 
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THE 

PHILOSOPHER'S    ADVICE 

T     O 

HIS         SO     N. 

MY  dearefl  youth,  with  patient  ear, 
Thy  father's  golden  precepts  hear: 
Wiier  by  far  than  thou,  attend, 
And  view  in  ms  the  kinddt  friend. 
Who  gives  advice  with  gen'rcus  bread, 
Truft  me,  'tis  he  who  loves  yen  belli 
In  him,  and  him  alone,  you'll  find 
A  true  benevolence  of  mind. 
Howe'er  thy  youthful  friends  may  ftrivc 
Thy  fteps  from  virtue's  paths.  to  drive  5 
However  fmooth  the  fawning  ftrain 
Of  flatt'ry  (fource  of  deepeit  pain) 
Tho'  on  the  foft  enchanting  tongue, 
The  fweet  harmonious  fyren's  hung: 
Howe'er  tranfportihg  glides  the  ftile, 
Away  -  it  means  but  to  beguile. 
When  mod  the  drains  harmonious  flow, 
'Tis  then  impends  the  dreadful  blowj 
Such  dire  delufive  talk  avoid, 
Heav'ns,  whom  has  flatt'ry  not  deftroy'd! 
Ne'er  let  the  fwelling  look  of  pride 
From.juftice  turn  thy  fteps  afide, 
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Court  heav'nly  wifdom's  fair  retreat, 
And  then  thou  ihalt  be  truly  great. 
Ne'er  Jet  thy  heart,  too  weak,  be  fold 
A  captive  to  pernicious  gold: 
Ne'er  climb  on  dire  ambition's  tow'r, 
Nor  gain  from  wine  an  impious  pow'r : 
And  fly,  oh!  fly  the  flattering  fnare 
Of  the  too  tempting  powerful  fair. 
Who  would  for  one  fliort  pleafuregain 
A  fad  eternal  round  of  pain  ? 
Abhor  and  fpurn  enchanting  dice; 
Ah!   fly  that  ever  hateful  vice! 
"Whoe'er  has  been  a  Have  to  play, 
Refie&s  with  anguifh  on  the  day, 
When  firft  he  trod  the  dang'rous  way. 
And  when  he  makes  the  dread  account, 
How  fmall,  alas!  muft  be  th'  amount! 
How  happy  if  his  fate  he  (hun ! 
How  happy  if  not  quite  undone ! 
Fly  thefe  dire  gilded  fnares  of  fin, 
So  mall  thy  foul  have  peace  within. 
Seek  heav'n-born  virtue  day  and  night: 
Confcience  will  tell  thee  that  is  right. 

Never  from  virtue's  ways  depart, 
Store  all  thefe  precepts  in  thy  heart: 
So  fhall  each  hour  with  blifs  abound  : 
So  with  fuccefs  each  aft  be  crown'd. 
And  when  difeafe  your  heart  afiails, 
And  ficknefs  o'er  your  limbs  prevails: 
When  fad,  alas!   you  heave  for  breath 5 
When  ev'ry  groan's  a  groan  of  death, 
Then  virtue  lliall  your  heart  defend  j 
Virtue  fhall  fhine  thy  trudt  friend. 
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Religion  then,  with  radiant  face, 
Shall  ev'n  thy  lateft  moments  grace ; 
She  will  uphold  the  good  and  juft, 
Nor  e'er  defert  their  mould'ring  duft; 
She'll  calm  the  anguifh  of  thy  breail, 
And  waft  theeto  the  realms  of  refc, 

THE 

(fAMESTER    RECLAIMED. 

LOVE,  fays  Ovid,  conquers  all  things,  and 
nobody  knew  the  force  of  that  paiTion  bet- 
ter than  the  pcet  of  Sulmo. 

Jack  Townly,  one  of  the  moft  accompli  fried 
young  fellows  of  the  age,  gay,  lively,  fmart,  well 
drefled,  and  happy  in  his  addrefs,  was  admired  by 
every  body  who  knew  him,  for  his  company,  and 
particularly  well  received  in  all  circles  of  the  fair 
fex,  to  whom  he  was  a  very  agreeable  companion. 

At  that  ticklifh  time  of  life  one-and-twenty, 
Jack  came  to  the  pofieffion  of  a  plentiful  eftate 
by  the  death  of  a  niggardly  father,  but  did  not 
follow  that  father's  example  in  the  enjoyment  of 
it.  He  was  of  a  more  liberal  way  of  thinking, 
and  fpent  his  fortune  like  a  gentleman. 

Falling  one  day  in  company  with  Mrs.  Prattle, 
a  lady  famous  for  picking  up  a  genteel  livelihood 
by  putting  the  two  fexes  matrimonially  together, 
{he  propofed  the  rich  heirefs  Mifs  Collier,  as  an 

object  worthy  of  his  attention. He  was  en» 
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tirely  of  her  mind,  with  regard  to  the  object,  but 
hinted  that  there  would  be  no  chance  for  his  ad- 
drefles  to  fucceed,  as  fhe  was  perpetually  furroun- 
ded  with  fo  many  lovers  of  fuperior  fortune. 
"  You  do  not  know,  faid  Mrs.  Prattle,  with  a 
"  Cgnificant  look,  what  maybe  done  by  manage- 

"  ment." There  was  no  more  faid  upon  the 

affair.— — The  converfation  then  took  a  general 
turn. 

From  that  time,  however,  Mrs.  Prattle  thought 
upon  the  propofal  which  fhe  had  made  to  Mr. 
Townly,  as  me  found  he  was  very  defuous  of  the 
alliance,  but  apprehenfive  of  the  difficulty  in 
bringing  it  about.  She  employed  all  the  arts  me 
was  miftrefs  of  in  his  fervice,  and  exerted  them 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  me  foon  put  him  into 
the  poffeflion  of  the  lady  and  her  riches,  for  which 
he  handfomtly  rewarded  her. 

Jack's  happinefs  by  marrying  Mifs  Collier  in- 
creafed  every  day.  Before  his  wedding,  he  con- 
fidered  her  only  as  a  rich  heirefs;  but  he  found, 
upon  a  clofer  connection,  that  fhe  poflefTed  num- 
berlefs  good  qualities  and  amiable  accomplifh- 
ments  which  riches  cannot  purchafe,  but  which 
add  a  luftre  to  them.  She  was  not  lefs  agreeably 
furprized  to  find  many  engaging  qualities  in  her 
hufbnnd  that  did  not  appear  during  the  courtfhip. 
In  fliort,  the  Townlys  were  as  happy  a  couple  as 
ever  lived;  and  their  felicity  feemed  to  be  of  a 
permanent  nature,  becaufe  they  had  a  fincere  re- 
gard for  each  other,  and,  by  a  thoufand  little  af- 
fiduities,  not  to  be  explained,  and  only  to  be  un- 
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derftood  by  a  few  rara  avts>  endeavoured  to  in- 
creafe  it. 

The  beft  difpofitions  in  the  world  are  liable  to  be 
corrupted,  and  the  beft  refolutions  to  be  broken. 
JackTownly,  happ^  in  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  his 
circumftances,  became,  in  a  lucklefs  hour,  ac- 
quainted with-  major  Brown,  an  Arthurite,  an  ad- 
venturer ^  a  man  who,  being  thoroughly  verfed  in 
all  the  myfteries  of  gaming,  and  in  all  the  (hab- 
by  arts  of  raifing  a  fortune,  took  infinite  pains  to 
ingratiate  himfelf  with  young  fellows  who  aboun- 
ded in  money,  and  were  not  fo  knowing,  in  order 
to  fleece  them.— Jack,  with  all  his  good  qua- 
lities, being  at  the  fame  time  very  ignorant  of  the 
world,  was  a  proper  object  for  the  major,  who 
followed  him  like  his  fhadow  wherever  he  went. 

Jack  being  animated  one  evening,  by  repeated 
lofles  with  the  major,  to  an  extravagant  pitch, 
flaked  the  remainder  of  his  fortune,  and  loft  it. 
The  dice  were  loaded,  and  he  was  ruined.  He 
had  not  a  fhillipg  of  his  own  to  command.  Hap- 
pily for  him,  in  the  midft  of  his  misfortunes,  his 
wife's  jointure  remained:  that  too  would  have 
gone,  had  it  not  been  fecured. 

When  he  came  home,  far  beyond  the  ufual 
hour,  Mrs.Townly  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  tenderly  embraced  him.  Inftead  of  return- 
ing her  carefles,  he  flung  himfelf  from  her,  and 
flood  at  a  diftance,  gazing  at  her,  with  eyes  fix- 
ed, like  the  ftatue  of  defpair. In  that  attitude 

he  flood  fome  time,  though  not  long.  He  tra- 
•verfed  the  room  with  all  the  marks  of  diftradlion 
in  his  countenance,  frequently  turned  up  his  eyes 
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to  heaven *  and  then  directed  them  to  Mrs/Town* 
ly;  attempted  feveral  times  to  fpeak,  but  feemed 
to  be  deprived  ef  the  powers  of  articulation. 

Mrs.  Townly,  aftoniflied  at  the  alteration  in 
her  hulband's  behaviour,  the  diftraction  in  his 
looks,  and  the  irregularity  of  his  motions,  con- 
jurea  him  in  the  moft  pathetic,,  moft  affectionate 
manner,  to  communicate  the  uneafinefs  which 
he  felt,  and  to  make  her  a  partaker  of  thefonow-s 
that  ftruggkd  for  a  vent. 

"  You  went  out,  faid  me,  in  good  fpirits,  and 
"  appeared  to  be  quite  happy  with  major —  " 

At  the  word  Major,  Jack,  as  if  he  had  been 
ftruck  with  a  thunder-bolt,  ftarted  from  his  chair, 

and  cried,  "  D n  him,"  with  an  unufual  em* 

phaiis. 

"  Why  fhould  you,  my  dear,  replied  fhe, 
"  with  great  mildnefs,  be  fo  exafperated  againft 
"  a  man " 

'*  I'll  hear  no  more,   interrupted  he.- 
*«  am  ruined,- — — — ruined  by  him. — 
<*  on  his  lucky  hand!- " 

This  laft  exclamation  fufficiently  alarmed  Mrs. 
Townly,  and  rendered  her  more  folicitous  to  know 
what  he  ftrove  fo  much  to  conceal.  Her  impor- 
tunities prevailed,  however,  and  he  made  a  full 
confeflion  of  his  follies. 

**  Well,  my  dear,"  returned  me  fmiling,  with 
as  much  good-humour  as  if  nothing  had  happen- 
ed, "  do  not  make  yourfelf  wretched  on  my  ac- 
"  count.  My  jointure  is  flill  left,  and  on  that 
«  we  may  live  genteelly  private.  The  fhcck  is 
"  fudden,  and  the  blow  fevere,  but  we  may  ftiil 
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w  be  happy,  if  we  can  perfuade  owfelves  to  be 
w  contented  with  a  little.  As  I  did  not  marry 
*  *  you  for  the  fake  of  your  fortune,  the  lofs  of  that 
"  fortune  will  not  leflen  my  efteem  for  you ;  and 
"  if  your  affection  for  me  is  not  diminiflied  by 
"  this  alteration  in  your  affairs,  I  (hall  not  even 
4<  whifper  a  complaint  againft  my  lot." 

"  Excellent  woman!"  faid  Townly,  catching 
her  in  his  arms;  "  thou  art  a  treafure,  indeed! 
4t  Such  a  wife  is  of  ineftimable  value;  but  fuch 
"  a  wife  I  do  not  deferve!— — My  folly  flares  me 
"  in  the  face-,  I  feel  myfelf  contemptible,  nay 
"  more,  criminal ;  for  furely  I  had  no  right  to 
"  fquander  that  whkhl  received  from  thee." 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  fpeech  the  following 
letter  was  delivered  to  him. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Townly, 

"  I  NEVER  was  more  concerned  in  my  life 
"  than  to  hear  you  had  been  ftripped  by  major 
**  Brown;  efpecially  as  he  told  me  that  you  had 

"  loft  all  your  fortune  to  him. But  I  have  the 

"  pleafure  to  inform  you  that  your  fituation  is 
"  not  defperate,  except  you  will  tamely  give  it 
"  up.  The  major,  in  the  foolifh  triumph  of  his 
*<  heart,  bragged  to  me  when  he  came  home,  that 
**  he  had  bubbled  his  friend  Jack  Townly  fin-e- 

"  ly,   by  loaded   dice.— You   have   nothing 

"  therefore  to  do,  Sir,  but  to  apply  to  a  proper 
"  magiftrate,  and  fecure  the  villain;  for  fuch  I 
<r  efteem  the  man  who  gets  his  money  fo  unfair- 
*'  ly.  As  I  have  formerly  received  many  favours 
<f  from  you,  I  fhould  think  myfelf  very  ungrate- 
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"  ful  if  I  delayed  a  moment  to  let  you  know  a 
"  piece  of  news  in  which  you  are  fo  greatly  in- 
"  terefted,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  animate  you 
*c  to  a£t  with  fpirit* 

**  Your  fincere  friend, 

"  CHARLO  I-T^  ROPER." 

"  P.  S»  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Townly — 
w  if  (he  will  accept  of  them." 

"  Here's  an  honed  girl!"  faid  Jack,  on  reading 
this  extraordinary  epiftle.  "  Does  fhe  not  deferve 
"  to  be  pardoned  for  all  the  errors  which  (he  has 
cc  committed,  for  this  generous  action?  How  few, 
"  in  her  fituation,  would  have  behaved  in  fo  lau- 
"  dable  a  manner? This  girl  and  I,"  continu- 
ed he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Mrs.  Townly,  "  have 
"  had  connections  together ;  but  I  aflure  you,  my 
cc  dear,  they  entirely  ceafed,  when  you  became 
<{  my  wife. Is  not  fhe  a  generous  girl  ?" 

In  this  manner  did  Jack  pour  forth  the  effufi- 
fions  of  his  heart,  from  which  the  above  letter  re- 
moved the  load  of  anxiety  that  heavily  opprefled 
it.  The  turn  it  gave  to  his  fpirits  made  him  ap- 
pear quite  another  creature.  Mrs.  Townly  ob- 
ferved  the  alteration  in  her  hufband  with  a  joy 
which  (he  had  never  felt  before:  fo  necelTary  are 
the  pains  of  life  to  render  its  pleafures  more  ex- 
quifite. 

"  I  am  quite  in  love  with  Charlotte,  faid  Mrs. 
"  Townly,  for  interefting  herfelf  in  my  dear 
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"  Jack's  affairs,  and  am  fure  fhe  has,  with  all  her 

"  failings who  is  without  failings  ?•< 

"  a  good  heart.  This  fmgle  action  of  her's  in 
ct  your  behalf,  veils,  in  my  opinion,  all  her  for- 
<c  mer  irregularities  and  indifcretions,  and  renders 
"  her  rather  an  amiable  object.  I  beg  the  favour  of 
"  you,  my  dear,  to  keep  this  letter,  and  to  make 
"  the  contents  of  it  public  among  your  friends; 
'*  for  you  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  wri- 
"  ter  of  it,  and,  with  my  confent,  (hall  not  be 
"  ungrateful  for  them." 

Townly,  after  a  few  more  effufions  of  his  heart 
on  this  unexpectedly  fortunate  event,  applied  to  a 
proper  magiftrate,  fecured  the  major,  made  him 
refund  every  (hilling  he  had  unfairly  won, 
and  liberally  recompenfed  Charlotte  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  fortune;  and  his  reiteration  to  af- 
fluence at  a  time  when  he  had  not  the  leaft  rea- 
fon  to  hope  for  it,  made  fuch  a  deep  impreflion 
upon  his  mind,  that  he  never  touched  a  card  no? 
rattled  a  dice-box  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  5 
left  he  mould,  ,by  being  led  into  fimilar  tempta- 
tions, be  plunged  into  fimilar  diftreiTes. 
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THE 

STORY 

O    F 

B  A  G  S  H  O  T    the  -R  o  B  B  B  ft. 

BAG  SHOT,  the  robber,  having  loft  the  boo- 
ty of  a  week  among  his  afTcciates  at  hazard* 
loaded  his  piftols,  mounted  his  horfe,  and  took  the 
Kentifh  road,  with  a  refolution  not  to  return,  till 
he  had  recruited  his  parfe.  Within  a  few  miies 
of  London,  juft  as  he  heard  the  village  clock  ftrikc 
nine,  he  met  two  gentlemen  in  a  poft-chaife,which 
he  ftopt.  One  of  the  gentlemen  immediately  pre- 
fen-ted  a  piftol,  and  at  the  fame  time  afervant  rod« 
up  armed  with  a  blunderbufs.  The  robber,  per- 
ceiving that  he  mould  be  vigoroufly  oppofed,  tur- 
ned off  from  trie  chaife,  and  discharged  a  piftol  at 
the  fervant,,who  inftantly  fell  dead  from  his  horfe. 
The  gentlemen  had  ncrw  leapt  from  the  chaife; 
but  the  foremoft,  receiving  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  the  flock  of  the  piftol  that  had  been  juft  fir- 
ed, reeled  back  a  few  paces-,  the  other,  having 
fired  at  the  murderer  without  fuccefs,  attempted 
to  difmount  himv  and  fuceeeded^  but  while  they 
•were  grappling  with  each  other,  the  villain  drew 
a  knife,  and  ftabbed  his  antagonift  to  the  heart. 
He  then,,  with  the  calm  intrepidity  of  a  hero  who 
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is  ftimiliar  with  danger,  proceeded  to  rifle  the  poc- 
lets  of  the  dead;  and  the  furvivor  having  reco- 
rered  from  the  blow,  and  being  imperioufly  com*- 
manded  to  deliver,  was  now  obliged  to  comply. 
When  the  victor  had  thus  obtained  the  pecuniary- 
rewards  of  prowefs,  he  determined  to  lofe  no  part 
of  the  glory,  which,  as  conqueror,  was  now  in  his 
power.  Turning  therefore  to  the  unhappy  gen- 
tleman whom  he  had  plundered,  he  condefcend- 
ed  to  infult  him  with  the  applaufe  of  confcious 
fuperiority.  He  told  him,  he  had  never  robbed 
any  perfons  who  behaved  better;  and,  as  a  tribute 
due  to  the  merit  of  the  dead,  and  a  token  of  his 
efteem  for  the  living,  he  generoufly  threw  him 
back  a  (hilling  to  prevent  him  being  ftopt  at  the 
turnpike.  He  now  mounted  his  horfe,  and  fet 
off  towards  London :  but,  at  the  turnpike,  a  coach 
that  was  paying  the  toll  obftrufted  his  way;  and, 
by  the  light  of  the  flambeau  that  was  behind  it,. 
he  difcovered  that  his  coat  was  much  ftained  with 
blood.  This  difcovery  threw  him  into  fuch  con- 
fufion,  that  he  attempted  to  rum  by;  he  was 
however  prevented,  and,  his  appearance  giving 
great  reafon  to  fufpeft  his  motive,  he  was  feized 
and  detained.  In  the  coach  were  two  ladies,  and 
a  little  boy  about  five  years  old.  The  ladies  were 
greatly  alarmed  when  they  heard  that  a  perfon  was- 
taken,  who  was  fuppofed  juft  to  have  committed 
a  robbery  and  a  murder.  They  afked  many  que- 
ftions  with  great  eagernefs;  but  thefe  enquiries 
were  little  regarded,  till  a  gentleman  rode  up5 
who,  feeing  their  diftrefs,  offered  his  afiiftance, 
The  elder  of  the  two  ladies  acquainted  him>  that 
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her  hufband,  Sir  Harry  Freeman,  was  upon  the 
road  in  his  return  from  Gravefend,  where  he  had 
been  to  receive  an  only  fon  upon  his  arrival  from 
India,  after  an  abfence  of  near  fix  years;  that 
herfelf  and  daughter-in-law  were  come  out  to  meet 
them,  but  were  terrified  with,  the  apprehenfion, 
that  they  might  have  been  ftopt  by  the  man,  who- 
had  juft  been  taken  into  cuftociy.  Their  attention 
was  now  called  to  the  other  fide  of  the  coach  by 
the  child,  who  cried  out  in  a  tranfport  of  joy, 
w  There  is  my  grand-papa."  This  was  indeed  the 
furvivor  of  the  three  that  had  been  attacked  by 
Bagfhot}  he  was  mounted  on  his  fervant's  horfe,, 
and  rode  flowly  by  the  fide  of  the  chaife,  in  which 
he  had  juft  placed  the  body  of  his  fon,  whofe 
countenance  was  disfigured  with  blood,  and  whofe 
features  were  ftill  impreiTed  with  the  agonies  of 
death.  Who  can  exprefs  the  grief,  horror,,  and 
defpair,  with  which  a  father  exhibited  this  fpefta- 
cle  to  a  mother,,  and  a  wife,  who  expected  a  fon 
and  a  hufband  with  all  the  tendernefs  and  ardour 
of  conjugal  and  parental  afFeftion;  who  had  long 
regretted  his  abfence5,who  had  anticipated  the  joy 
of  his  return,  and  were  impatient  to  put  in  his 
arms  a  pledge  of  his  love  which  he  had  never  feen! 
I  will  not  attempt  to  defcribe  the  diftrefs,  which 
tears  would  not  fuffer  me  to  behold :  Let  it  fuf- 
fice,  that  fuch  was  its  effect  upon  thofe  who  were 
prefent,  that  the  murderer  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty condudled  alive  to  the  prifon;  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  few,  who  read  this  flory,  would  have 
heard  with  regret  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  w.ay. 
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THE 

BEHAVIOUR 

O    F 

MARY  Queen  of  SCOTS  at  her  Death. 

ON  Tuefday  the  7th  of  February,  1587,  the 
earls  of  Shrewfbury  and  Kent  arrived  at 
Fotheringay,  and  demanding  accefs  to  the  queen, 
read  in  her  prefence  the  warrant  for  execution, 
and  required  her  to  prepare  to  die  next  morning. 
Mary  heard  them  to  the  end  without  emotion, 
and  croffing  herfelf  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft;  «  That 
"  foul,"  faid  flie,  "  is  unworthy  of  the  joys  of 
"  heaven,  which  repines  becaufe  the  body  mud  en- 
"  dure  the  ftroke  of  an  executioner:  and  though 
"  I  did  not  expecl:  that  the  queen  of  England 
"  would  fet  the  firfl  example  of  violating  the  fa- 
"  cred  perfon  of  a  fovereign  prince,  I  willingly 
"  fubmit  to  that  which  Providence  has  decreed 
"  to  be  my  lot:"  And,  laying  her  hand  on  a 
"  bible,  which  happened  to  be  near  her,  me  fo- 
lemnly  protefted,  that  (he  was  innocent  of  that 
confpiracy,  which  Babbington  had  carried  on  a- 
gainfi  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  She  then  mentioned 
the  r^quelts  contained  in  her  Utter  to  Elizabeth, 
but  obtained  no  fatisfaclory  anfwer.  She  entreat- 
ed, with  particular  earncilnefs,  that,  now,  in  her 
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laft  moments,  her  almoner  might  be  fuffercd  to 
attend  her,  and  that  me  might  enjoy  the  confo- 
lation  of  thofe  pious  inftitutions  prefcribed  by  her 
religion.  Even  this  favour,  which  is  ufually  gran- 
ted to  the  vileft  criminal,  was  absolutely  denied. 
Her  attendants,  during  this  converfation,  were 
bathed  in  tears,  and,  though  over-awed  by  the 
prefence  of  the  two  earls,  with  difficulty  fuppref- 
fed  their  anguifli;  but  no  fooner  were  they  with- 
drawn than  they  ran  to  their  miftrefs,  and  burft 
tout  into  the  moft  paflionate  expreffions  of  tend er- 
ziefs  and  forrow.  Mary,  however,  not  only  re- 
tained perfect  compofure  of  mind,  but  endeavour- 
ed to  moderate  their  exceiTive  grief;  and,  falling 
on  her  knees  with  all  her  domeftics  round  her, 
fhe  thanked  heaven,  that  her  fufferings  were  now 
fo  near  an  end,  and  prayed,  that  flie  might  be 
enabled  to  endure  what  yet  remained  with  decen- 
cy and  with  fortitude.  The  greater  part  of  the 
evening  fhe  employed  in  fettling  her  worldly  af- 
fairs. She  wrote  her  teftainent  with  her  own 

hand.- Her  money,  her  jewels,  and  her  clothes 

fhe  diflributed  among  her  fervants,  according  to 
their  rank  or  merit.  She  wrote  a  (hort  letter  to 
the  king  of  France,  and  another  to  the  duke  of 
Guife,  full  offender  but  magnanimous  fentiments, 
and  recommended  her  foul  to  their  prayers,  and 
her  afflicted  fervants  to  their  protection.  At  fup- 
per  (he  eat  temperately,  as  ufual,  and  converfed 

not  only  with  eafe  but  with  chearfulnefs. She 

drank  to  every  one  of  her  fervants,  and  afked  their 
forgivenefs,  if  ever  (he  had  failed  in  any  part  of 
her  duty  to  them.  At  her  wonted  time  fhe  wen: 
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to  bed,  and  flept  calmly  a  few  hours.  Early  in 
the  morning  (he  retired  into  her  clofet,  and  em- 
ployed a  considerable  time  in  devotion.  At  eight 
o'clock,  the  high  fheriff  and  his  officers  entered 
her  chamber,  and  found  her  Mill  kneeling  at  the 
altar.  She  immediately  flatted  up,  and,  with  a 
majeftic  mien,  and  a  countenance  undifmayed, 
uay,  even  chearful,  advanced  towards  the  place 
of  execution,  leaning  on  two  of  Paulet's  attend- 
ants. She  was  dreflcd  in  a  mourning  habit,  but 
with  an  elegance  and  fplendor  that  fhe  had  long 
laid  afide,  except  on  a  few  feftival  days.  A.ndgnus 

Dei  hung  by  a  pomander  chain  at  her  neck; 

her  beads  at  her  girdle; and  in  her  hand  (he 

carried  a  crucifix  of  ivory.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
flairs  the  two  earls,  attended  by  feveral  gentlemen 
from  the  neighbouring  counties,  received  her; 
and  there  Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  the  mafter  of  her 
"houfbold,  who  had  been  fecluded  for  fome  weeks 
from  her  prefence,  was  permitted  to  take  his  lafl 
farewel.  At  the  fight  of  a  miftrefs,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  he  melted  into 
tears;  and,  as  he  was  bewailing  her  condition,  and 
complaining  of  his  own  hard  fate,  in  being  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  account  of  fuch  a  mournful 
event  into  Scotland,  Mary  replied,  *'  Weep  not, 
"  good  Melvil;  there  is  at  prcfcnt  greater  caufe 
"  for  rejoicing.  Thou  malt  this  day  fee  Mary 
"  Stuart  delivered  from  all  her  cares,  and  fuch  an 
"  end  put  to  her  tedious  fufferings  as  me  has  long 
"  expected.  Bear  witnefs,  that  I  die  conftant  in 
<{  my  religion,  firm  in  my  fidelity  towards  Scot- 
"  land,  and  unchanged  in  my  affedtion  to  France. 
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<c  Commend  me  to  my  fon.  Tell  him  I  have 
"  done  nothing  injurious  to  his  kingdom,  to  his 
"  honour,  or  to  his  rights:  and  God  forgive  all 
"  thofe  who  have  thirfted  without  caufe  for  my 
"  blood."  With  much  difficulty,  and  after  ma- 
ny entreaties,  fhe  prevailed  on  the  two  earls  to  al- 
low Melvil,  together  with  three  of  her  men-fer- 
vants  and  two  of  her  maids,  to  attend  her  to  the 
fcaffold.  It  was  erected  in  the  fame  hall  where 
fhe  had  been  tried,  raifed  a  little  above  the  floor, 
and  covered  with  black  cloth,  as  well  as  a  chair, 
the  cufhion,  and  the  block.  Mary  mounted  the 

fleps  with  alacrity; -beheld  all  this  apparatus  of 

death  with  an  unaltered  countenance; — and,  fign- 
ing  herfelf  with  the  crofs,  (he  fat  down  in  the 
chair.  Beale  read  the  warrant  for  execution  with 
a  loud  voice;  to  which  (he  liftened  with  a  care- 
lefs  air,  and  like  one  occupied  in  other  thoughts. 
Then  the  dean  of  Peterborough  began  a  devout 
difcourfe,  fuitable  to  her  prefent  condition,  and 
offered  up  prayers  to  heaven  in  her  behalf;  but 
(lie  declared,  that  (lie  could  not  in  confcience 
hearken  to  the  one,  nor  join  in  the  other;  then 
falling  on  her  knees,  repeated  a  Latin  prayer. 
When  the  dean  had  finifhed  his  devotion,  fhe, 
with  an  audible  voice, and  in  theEnglim  language, 
recommended  unto  God  the  afflicted  ftate  of  the 
church,  and  .prayed  for  profperity  to  her  fon,  and 
for  a  long  life  and  peaceable  reign  to  Elizabeth. 
She  declared,  that  fhe  hoped  for  mercy  only  thro* 
the  death  of  Chriit,  at  the  foot  of  whofe  image 
{he  now  willingly  (lied  her  blood;  and,  lifting  up, 
and  kifling  the  crucifix,  (he  thus  addrefTed  it: 
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ie  As  thy  arms,  O  Jefus,  were  extended  on  the 
'*  crcfs;  fo  with  the  outftretched  arms  of  thy  rner- 
"  cy  receive  me,  and  forgive  my  fins."  She  then 
prepared  for  the  block,  by  taking  off  her  veil  and 
upper  garments:  one  of  the  executioners  rudely 
endeavouring  to  aflift,  (he  gently  checked  him, 
and  faid  with  a  fmile,  that  (he  had  not  been  ac- 
cudomed  to  undrefs  before  fo  many  fpe£tators, 
nor  to  be  ferved  by  fuch  valets.  With  calm  but 
undaunted  fortitude  me  laid  her  neck  upon  the. 
block;  and,  while  one  executioner  held  her  hands, 
another  at  the  fecond  ftroke  cut  off  her  head, 
which,  falling  out  of  its  attire,  difcovered  her 
hair  already  turned  quite  gray  with  cares  and  for- 
rows.  The  executioner  held  it  up- dill  dreaming 
with  blood;  and  the  dean  crying  out,  "  So  perifh 
"  all  queen  Elizabeth's  enemies,"  the  earl  of  Kent 
alone  anfvvered,  Amen.  The  reft  of  the  fpecla- 
tors  continued  filent  and  drowned  in  tears,  being 
incapable  at  that  moment  of  any  other  fentiments 
but  thofe  of  pity  or  admiration. 


E 
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VIRTUE      BETRAYED: 

A    N 

EPISTLE 

FROM 

A  YOUNG  LADY  to  her  BETRAYER. 

TO  heaven  and  you  repentant  I  confefs 
At  once  my  fliame,  contrition,  and  di- 
ftrefs ; 

And,  ohl   if  pity  may  await  a  crime 
That  fullies  honour  to  remoteft  time, 
Judge  from  this  faithful  picture  of  my  ftate, 
Whether  that  pity  mould  my  crime  await; 
Cover'd  with  crimfon  blulhes  while  I  tell, 
From  white-rob'd  truth  and  virtue  how  I  fell; 
From  fpotlefs  innocence,  from  meek-ey'd  peace, 
A  prey  to  horror,  victim  to  difgrace. 

Four  fummers  pafs'd  fince  this  dejedled  frame, 
Was  clad  in  fweetnefs,  and  enrich'd  with  fame  j 
Within  my  bread  no  fentiment  arofe, 
That  veftal  maids  might  fcruple  to  difclofe; 
Tlie  beft  of  mothers  lavifh'd  on  my  mind, 
Each  heav'n-taught  precept  to  improve  defign'd  ; 
But  guiltlefs  joy  on  all  my  moments  wait, 
Blind  to  a  thought  of  my  fucceeding  fate. 
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Oh  !   had  my  foul  each  bright  perfection  fhar'd, 
Had  all  the  beauties  of  my  form  been  fpar'd, 
A  noble  fortitude  had  fteel'd  my  bread 
The  ferpent  wiles  of  mankind  to  deteft; 
To  guard  my  virtue  from  the  fatal  (lain, 
Thefe  tears  attempt  to  waih  away  in  vain. 

A  youth  by  nature  and  by  art  poflefs'd 
Of  all  that  melts  the  fympathetic  bread; 
Such  fweet  perfuafion  on  whofe  accents  hung, 
That  while  he  fpoke  I  thought  an  angel  fung; 
Whofe  kneeling  vows  in  fond  profufion  giv'n, 
Appear'd  to  me  the  regifters  of  heav'n; 
With  all  the  arts  deception  could  infpire, 
Taught  me  to  love,  to  pity,  to  admire; 
Eternal  truth  each  broken  fentence  fill'd, 
Through  ev'ry  vital  boundlefs  rapture  thrill'd; 
My  honeft  foul  each  abject  doubt  difdain'd, 
Yet  rolling  years  his  fuit  was  unobtain'd; 
Till  imprecations  hermits  might  deceive, 
Made  me  to  endlefs  infamy  -a  Have; 
Daflvd  the  rich  cup  whence  focial  comforts  flow, 
And  left  me  heir  to  everlafting  woe. 

Can  I  forget  the  Hill,  the  folemn  night 
Scene  of  my  joy,  my  ruin,  my  delight? 
,  When  modeft  Cynthia  veiPd  her  filver  face, 
Too  chafte  to  evidence  my  fad  difgrace; 
When  with  afte&ed  piety  of  look 
His  impious  hands  unclos'd  the  facred  book, 
And  join'd  our  hearts  with  that  celeftial  chain 
Which  death  can  only  difunite  again; 
E  2 
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The  myftic  ring  upon  my  finger  plac'd, 
Emblem  of  love,  unchangeable  and  chafte; 
Then  Tarquin-like  to  my  embraces  flew, 
"When  ev'ry  angel  from  my  fule  withdrew. 

Own,  wretch  obdurate,  though  you  can't  relent. 
Your  prefent  ftate  is  diftant  from  content; 
Had  you  abandoned  in  purfuit  of  wealth, 
Had  eafe,  good  humour,  fprightlinefs  and  health ; 
Had  love  to  cheer,  (hou'd  *every  comfort  fail, 
And  temper  gentle  as  the  fouthern  gale; 
Unlike  thy  canker' d,  -thy  mif-faapen  bride, 
Fraught  tvith  detraction,  enmity  and  pride; 
"Who  while  her  coffers  burft  with  gems  and  plate, 
Grudges  each  taftelefs  morfel  that  you  eat; 
"Whofe  fiend-li-ke -foul  afpires  at  no  content* 
But  the  infernal  pleafure  to  torment; 
Whofe  .conversation  may  prevent  my  curfe, 
Since  hell  contains  no  punifhment  that's  worfe. 
Here  wou'd  I  clofe  the  grief  awaking  tale^ 
And  o'er  the  fequel  caft  a  fable  veil; 
To  dumb  obfcurity  the  ills  confign 
That  adverfe  fortune  deftin'd  to  be  mine; 
But  though  my  heart  at  every  fentence  bleed, 
My  fex's  welfare  prompts  me  to  proceed. 

"With  liope  and  fear  alternate  conflicts  fpent 
Two  tedious  days  fmce  my  deftroyer  went; 
I  figh'd,  I  lov'd,  I  look'd,  I  long'd  in  vain, 
And  ev'ry  moment  was  an  age  of  pain; 
No  dreaming  tear  cou'd  give  my  woes  relief, 
Tears  the  poor  refuge  of  a  common  grief; 


., 
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The  third  a>  burning  fever's  heat  exprefs'd, 
The  potent  fury  of  a  flame  fupprefs'd. 
Vain  was  recourfe  to  tendernefs  or  art, 
Sorrow  and  (hame  were  written  on  my  heart'; 
And  wild  diftraclion  let  my  tongue  reveal 
The  fatal  fecret  reafon  wou'd  conceal. 

Life  from  the  great,  the  rich,  the  happy  flies^ 
But  grief's  immortal,  and  it  never  dies; 
Elle  why,  ye  powers !   did  I  this  ftroke  furvive ; 
Why  am  I  (till  in  mifery  alive? 
Perhaps  the  hour  new  vigour  I  acquir'd 
Some  hero  perilh'd,  or  fome  bard  expir'd; 
Some  whofe  benevolence  die  world  had  fhar'd 
Have  fall'n,  whilft  wretchednefs  itfelf  was  fpar'd. 
"When  new-born  health  her  balmy  influence  ihed. 
And  p'er  my  cheek  a  vermil  tincture  fpread, 
A  tender  mother,  to  compaflion  wrought, 
The  fatal  caufe  cf  my  afRi£Uon  fought, 
Told  him  in  words  that  might  a  Nero  melt 
The  flings  her  daughter  in  my  abfenee  felt; 
While  from  her  eye  the  tear  of  pity  ftole. 
That  fpoke  the  kind  fenfations  of  her  foul ; 
But  to  her  pleadings- no  regard  was  fhewn, 
The  wretch  was  callous  as  the  frigid  zone: 
Then  'gainft  her  life  her  trembling  hand  (lie  bent, 
Nor  e'er  return'd  to  tell  the  fad  event; 
No  longer  worthy  our  efteem  to  claim, 
She  left  me  full  of  agony  and  fhame. 

Oh!   thou  to  nature's  vifitings  unknown, 
From  whom  thefe  evils  took  their  rife  alone, 
E  3 
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This  tragic  tale  unftiaken  who  can  hear, 

Nor  pay  the  gen'rous  tribute  of  a  tear; 

Know  that  when  worldly  artifice  fhall  fail, 

To  awful  heav'n's  tribunal  I'll  appeal; 

Of  joys  eternal  let  thy  foul  defpair, 

}ror  clad  in  terrors  I'll  arraign  thee  there; 

My  bleeding  mother  (hall  confront  thy  fight, 

And  furies  fnatch  thee  from  the  realms  of  light. 


T  H  E 

GOOD         SON. 

^">tHILDREN,  when  they  are  dutiful  and 
\^A  affectionate,  are  certainly  bleflings:  I  will 
not  fay  that  they  are,  when  they  behave  fo  as  to 
make  their  parents  repent  of  having  contributed 
to  their  exiftence.  The  joy  of  an  happy  father  is 
not  to  be  conveyed  by  words:  the  grief  of  an  un- 
happy one  is  alfo  inexpreffible. 

Among  the  number  of  the  firft  is  Benevolus; 
and  no  man  ever  deferved  more  to  be  blefled  with 
an  amiable  offspring,  for  I  never  knew  a  more 
indulgent  parent.  Benevolus  treats  his  fon  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  him  fenfible  that  he  is 
not  only  his  father  but  his  friend  (characters  not 
ib  often  united  as  they  ought  to  be);  and  Florio 
by  his  whole  behaviour  (hews  that  his  filial  affec- 
tion is  equal  to  his  filial  duty.  Fathers  like  Be- 
nevolus,  and  fons  like  Florio,  are  feldom  feen: 
there  are  luckily,  however,  a  few  fcattered  up  and 
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down  in  the  world,  to  prevent  my  being  charged 
with  drawing  ideal  beings. 

Benevolus  is  a  widower,  and  has  no  child  ex- 
cept Florio  t  he  married  late  in  life,  and  is  now 
advancing  to  the  laft  ftage,  while  Florio  is  in  his 
prime.  The  contrail  between  them  is  very  ftrik- 
ing.  Few  young  people  think  ferioufly  enough 
to  make  proper  allowances  for  the  difference  of 
years,  even  among. their  common  acquaintance; 
ftill  lefs  are  they  inclined  to  make  allowances  for 
a  remarkable  difference  in  point  of  age  between 
themfelves  and  their  parents.  The  majority  of 
young  folks,  rifing  into  their  meridian,  are  too 
apt  to  look  upon  their  old  relations, efpecially  their 
nearefl  ones,  as  bars  to  their  happinefs;  and  if 
they  do  not  abfolutely  wifli  them  out  of  the  way* 
behave  as  if  they  would  not  be  at  all  forry  to  be 
decently  deprived  of  them.  How  different  from 
his  contemporaries,  in  this  refpeft,  is  Florio!  The 
advanced  age  of  Benevclus,  inftead  of  dimiuiih- 
ing  his  duty,'  or  lefiening  his  affection,  animates 
him  to  give  the  moil  pleanng  proofs  both  of  the 
former  and  the  latter.  Florio  never  thinks  the 
time  thrown  away  which  is  fpent  in  the  company 
of  his  father,  bccaufe  he  knows  that  the  thief 
happinefs  of  that  father's  life  arifes  from  his  filial 
afliduities,  and  endeavours  to  amufe  him.  He  is 
of  a  lively  difpofition,  loves  fociety,  and  no  young 
fellow  is  more  happily  qualified  for  fpirited  con- 
verfation,  but  he  fufFers  no  pleafurable  party  to 
divert  him  from  paying  due  attention  to  his  pa- 
rent. 

Benevolus  is  a  man  of  fortune,  and  of  a  libe- 
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ral  difpofition.  Obje£b  in  diftrefs,  if  they  de- 
fervc  to  be  relieved,  always  attract  his  notice.  He 
Jives,  though  in  affluent  circumftances,  with  great 
ceconomy  and  frugality,  that  his  beneficence  may 
be  more  extenfively  exerted ;  and  contents  himfelf 
•with  very  few  of  the  unneceffaries  of  life,  in  or- 
der to  enlarge  the  circulation  of  his  bounties.  Flo- 
rio  fees  his  father  fo  generoufly  employed,  without 
the  lead  defire  to  interrupt  his  liberalities.  On 
the  contrary,  he  encourages  them,  and  ftudioufly 
fearches  for  objects  proper  to  be  compaflionated. 
Benevolus  never  opens  nor  clofes  his  eyes  with- 
out returning  thanks  to  heaven  for  being  blefled 
with  fuch  a  fon  as  Florio;  whilft  the  latter  is  e- 
qually  grateful  to  Providence  for  fuch  a  father  as 
the  former.  Happier  mortals  than  the  one  or 
the  other  I  never  faw,  and  I  queftion  whether  per- 
fons  enjoying  a  greater  portion  of  temperal  felici- 
ty can  be  produced. 

Strangers,  who  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  Benevolus  and  Florio  to  know  their  charac- 
ters and  connections,  never  behold  them  walking 
or  riding  together,  without  wondering  to  fee  youth 
and  age  upon  fo  friendly,  fo  fociable  a  footing. 
Asa  young  and  an  old  man,  they  view  them  al- 
ways together  with  evident  marks  of  furprize  j  but 
•when  they  are  told  that  the  objects  of  that  fur- 
prize  are  father  and  fon,  they  ftare  at  them  with 
redoubled  admiration,  and  can  hardly  give  credit 
to  the  intelligence.  How  would  their  wonder  be 
increafed  were  they  to  be  fpeclators  of  all  the  mi- 
aiutia  of  behaviour  in  their  private  hours?  By  all 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  them  they  are 
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beheld  with  a  refpectful  fatisfa&ion,  approaching 
to  veneration. 

"  What  would  I  give,"  faid  Infelix  one  day  to 
Benevolus,  u  what  would  I  not  give  to  be  as  hap- 
"  py  in  a  fon  as  you  are?"  Florio  was  with  his 
father  when  thefe  words  were  uttered,  and  it  would 
require  a  mafterly  hand  to  paint  the  looks  of  both, 
at  their  delivery. 

Florio,  very  early  in  life,  difcovered  the  moft 
amiable  difpofitions  and  an  aptitude  to  receive  the 
infirudUons  of  thofe  who  fuperintended  his  edu- 
cation. He  had  a  very  ftrong  capacity,  and  gave 
his  matters  great  pleafure  by  the  quicknefs  of  his 
apprehenfion,  and  the  docility  of  his  temper;  by 
his  eagernefs  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  his  ar- 
dent defire  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  his  mind.  To 
encourage  that  eagernefs,  and  to  promote  that  de- 
fire,  Benevolus  was  ever  ready,  and  as  he  him- 
felf  was  pofleffed  of  an  improved  underflanding, 
and  very  extenfive  literary  accomplifhments,  he 
took  an  infinite  delight  in  marking  the  fwiftpro- 
grefs  which  Florio  made  in  his  intellectual  exer- 
cifes.  He  would  have  been  highly  pleafed  to  have 
feen  fuch  amiable  difpofitions,  and  fuch  a  happy 
propenfity  to  literature,  in  any  youth ;  but  to  fee 
thofe  difpofitions  and  that  propenfity  in  his  own 
fon,  gave  him  afecret  folid  pleafure  which  u  beg« 
"  gars  all  defcription," 

As  Florio  grew  up,  he  rather  grew  more  than 
lefs  addicted  to  letters.  With  his  increafing 
years,  his  third  for  knowledge  likewife  increafed: 
his  acquifitions  in  learning  are  at  this  time  amaz- . 
ing.  But  he  is  not  only  admirable  for  his  lite- 
E  ? 
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7-fy  icquifitions.  he  is  equally  extraordinary  for 
his  \irtues  as  for  his  attainments.  He  had  luc- 
kily an  excellent  pattern  before  his  eyes  in  Bene- 
i ',  M:  ,  .  •  i  by  that  example  he  was  animated  to  a 
rlrnitationofit.  After  what  I  have  faid  concern- 
ing F one's  capacity,  tafte,  and  temper,  it  is  need- 
iefs,  I  imagine,  to  add,  that  he  has  found  very 
few  companions  of  his  own  (landing  fuitable  to 
him,  cither  in  their  minds  or  manners:  I  might 
fuhjoin  morals*,  though  in  this  polite  age  the  mo- 
rality of  a  companion  is  confidered  as  a  thing  of 
the  leall  confequence.  Florio  was  never  of  this 
opunor>v  the  number  of  his  aflbciates  therefore  is 
very  fmall:  his  father  was  his  early  favourite,  and 
to  this  minute  continues  fo.  With  his  father's 
converfatioh  he  is  always  improved,  as  well  as  en- 
tertained; and  Benevolus  by  encouraging  Florio 
to  a  free  difclofure  of  his  fentiments  is  no  lofer. 
He  is  not  one  of  thofe  felf-fufficient  people  who, 
at  the  latter  end  of  life,  think  themfelves  too  well 
accomplifhed  to  receive  any  addition  to  their 
knowledge  ••,  he  frequently  tells  his  friends  that 
he  ft  els  hitnfelf  wifer  by  converting  with  his  fon, 
as  well  as  happier  by  his  filial  regard. 

What  an  agreeable  fight  is  fuch  a  father  and 
fuch  a  fon!  each  ftudying,  with  the  moft  refined 
address,  to  render  the  other  happy.  The  fight 
mail  furely  !>e  agreeable  to  indifferent  fpeclators; 
but  it  muft  prove  doubl)  fo  to  thofe  who  are  in 
the  fame  manner  happily  related. 

Flor'o  n<ive  TV  i  long  ago  a  more  ftriking  proof 
oF  his  filial  afFpftlon  than  any  I  have  yet  related. 
Though  he  has  a  ftrong  undcrftanding,  he  has  al- 
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fo  a  tender  heart,  and  is  not  afhamed  of  his  fen- 
fibility       Whoever  pofielTed  fuch  a  h^arr,  with- 
out being  in  love?   Florio  is  at  this  inilant  defpe- 
rately  enamoured  with  a  girl  whom  his  father  ap- 
proves, and  with  whom  he  wiihes  him  to  be  un- 
ited.     Benevolus,  with   las  ufuiil  good-humour, 
joked  him  on  his  being  fo  dilatory  in  his  amours, 
and   urged  him  to  accelerate   matters.      Florio's 
anfwer  upon  the  occaiion  w;.»   uncommon,   and 
will    do   him   honour  as   often   r.s   it  is  repeated. 
"  Though  I  love  Sylvia,  Sir,  faid  he  next  to  you, 
"  as  much  as  I  love  my  life,  I  will  neve.-  r  a 
"  her  while  (lie  refufes  to  be  mine,  in>;r' 
**  the  fon  in  the  hufband.      The  woir.Mi  . 
*  fufes  to  let  fo  good  a  father  live  with  w- 
**  lam  married,  is  unworthy  of  my  efleerr.."' 
nevolus  embraced  his  fon  tenderly  for  this  iit:.n. 
lar  inftance  of  his  real  regard  for  him,  but  was- 
too  much  agitated  by  the  moft  agreeable  fenfati- 
ons  to  articulate  the  joy  which  they  occafioned: 
he  murmured   out   his  happinefs  in  broken,    de- 
tached fentences,  in  which  there  was,   however, 
as  much  true  elegance  as  if  he  had  delivered  the: 
effufions  of  his  heart  with  all  the  graceful  pomp 
of  oratory.      He  thought,  before  this  inftant,  that 
he  could   not  poffibly  love  Florio   more  than  he 
did,   but  he  certainly  does  love  him  more  for  his 
fpirited,  dutiful,  and  affectionate  behaviour  with 
refpecl  to  Sylvia.    There  are  few  fathers,  indeed, 
who  deferve  fuch  a  facrifice;  there  are  fewer  fons, 
I  am  afraid,  difpofed  to  follow  Florio's  example, 
in  fimilar  circumftances. 

Sylvia,  piqued' at  the  violent  attachment  of  her 
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lover  to  his  father,  in  oppofition  to  her  defires, 
has,  ever  fmce  (he  was  (hocked  by  his  refufmg  to 
gratify  them,  taken  infinite  pains  to  weaken  that 
-attachment,  and  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  amiable 
prejudices.  Florio  is  not  fhaken  by  her  raillery, 
nor  diverted  from  his  refolution  to  marry  her  on- 
ly on  his  terms:  but  as  he  has  actually  a  paflion 
for  her,  and  prefers  her  to  every  other  woman  in 
the  •world,  he  fuffers  difquietudes  which  are  not 
to  be  defcribed.  The  druggies  which  he  feels 
tlifturb  his  peace,  but  they  produce  no  alteration 
in  his  fentiments  in  favour  of  his  miftrefs.  Pain- 
ful as  it  is  to  give  her  up,  his  filial  piety  fupports 
him  under  the  conflicts  which  he  endures,  and 
renders  him  an  exalted  character:  A  character 
certainly  to  be  admired  even  by  thofe  who  have 
not  virtue  enough  to  imitate  it.  Benevolus  fees 
the  uneafinefs  of  his  fon  with  concern,  becaufe 
he  fears  that  it  will  endanger  his  health;  but  he 
aim  oft  venerates  him  for  the  virtues  which  produ- 
ced it. 

Such  a  domeftic  fituation  as  I  have  defcribed  is 
not  frequently  met  with,  and  many  people  will, 
I  fear,  regard  it  as  fictitious:  but  there  are  many 
domeftic  fituations,  befides  this,  which  would  be 
called  romantic,  if  they  were  exhibited  to  the 
world.  Common  characters  may  pleafe  common 
readers,  to  whom  every  extraordinary  character 
will  appear  in  a  romantic  light.  Benevolus  and 
Florio  are  drawn  for  readers  of  a  different  ftamp. 
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THE 

BAD         SON. 

CHara&ers  like  Benevolus  and  Florio  are,  I 
am  forry  to  obferve,  uncommon;  thofe 
which  I  am  going  to  draw  are  not  rare.  We  fee 
them  every  day;  almoft  every  hour;  and,  by  fee- 
ing them  fo  frequently,  look  at  their  oppofites 
with  the  greater  aftonifhment. 

A  more  unhappy  parent  than  Infelix  never, 
perhaps,  exifted;  he  does  not  deferve  to  be  un- 
happy, becaufe  he  is  the  kindeft  father  that  ever 
lived;  but  all  this  tendernefs  is  thrown  away  up- 
on an  obftinate,  ignorant,  immoral,  ill-humoured, 
undutiful,  fon,  who  is  heir  to  his  eftate,  and  who 
will  certainly  run  headlong  to  ruin  whenever  he 
unfortunately  comes  to  the  poflefTion  of  it.  Mitio, 
pleafing  himfelf  with  the  profpe£t  of  future  riches, 
takes  no  pains  either  to  improve  his  mind,  or  to 
render  himfelf,  in  any  fhape,  ufeful  to  fociety,  of 
which,  indeed,  he  is  a  molt  unworthy  member. 
Jlis  ignorance  is  extreme,  and  can  only  be  ex- 
ceeded by  his  ill-nature.  He  has  a  mortal  aver- 
*t  fion  to  reading,  and  can  hardly  bear  the  fight  of 
a  news-paper;  though  by  a  curfory  perufal  of 
thofe  daily  repofitories  of  politics  and  literature, 
he  might,  without  much  trouble,  pick  up  much 
ufeful  intelligence,  and  make  a  tolerable  figure 
in  a  modern  converfaticn-piece.  But  Mitio  ne- 
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ver  reads;  and  is  therefore  not  properly  qualified 
even  to  talk  nonfenfe.  He  appears  totally  infig* 
nificant  and  contemptible  in  company:  he  goes 
about  to  public  places,  lees  the  world,  fibres  a- 
rouncl  him,  but  makes  no  obfervations.  The  ob- 
je£ts  which  ftrike  his  eyes  go  no  farther;  when 
they  are  removed,  they  are  forgotten.  He  has 
no  memory,  and  as  Hide  fentiment.  Were  he 
only  ftupid,  one  might  bear  him;  but  he  is  fo 
malevolent  as  well  as  ignorant,  that  he  is  really 
a  deteftable  creature.  No  monkey  is  more  mif- 
chievous:  all  his  plcafure  arifes  from  giving  pain 
to  fome  living  creature  about  him.  He  is  perpe- 
tually plaguing  animals;  and  if  he  can  create  any 
uneafmefs  to  his  own  fpecies,  without  rifquing  his 
perfon,  for  he  is  a  contemptible  coward,  he  will 
do  it  with  irnmenfe  fatisfa6tion.  It  would  be  a 
tirefome  tafk  to  enumerate  ail  the  freaks  of  his 
malevcknce,  which  divert  no  perfon  but  himfelf. 
Every  body  who  fees  in  what  manner  he  employs 
his  time,  pities  his  peor  father:  and  no  father  is 
certainly  more  entitled  to  compaffion. 

Mitio's  temper  is  fo  refractory,  that  he  a61s  di- 
ametrically oppofite  to  the  advice  of  his  parent  in 
every  refpe&.  He  is  vicious  and  extravagant; 
delights  in  low  company,  and  is  proud  of  being 
at  the  head  of  it.  Drinking,  gaming,  and  gal- 
lantry, all  in  the  lowed  flyle,  by  turns  he  purfues ; 
and  in  purfuit  of  thofe  vices,  is  making  hafiy 
(hides  to  a  miferable  manhood:  he  has  not  yet 
attained  fixteen,  but  if  he  is  not  carried  off  by 
his  debaucheries  before  the  age  of  inheritance,  his 
conftitution  will  be  demoliflied.  He  may  live  to 
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inherit  his  father's  eftate,  but  I  may  venture  to 
fay,  that  he  will  never  enjoy  it. 

Sophronia,  the  mother  of  Mitio,  in  every  re- 
fpeft  an  amiable  wife,  being  of  a  gentle  difpofi- 
tion,  and  in  the  ftri&eft  fenfe  of  the  word  a  good 
woman,  is  very  much  hurt  by  the  vicious  and 
perverfe  behaviour  of  her  fon,  whofe  extravagance 
and  debaucheries  will,  in  all  probability,  foon  put 
an  end  to  her  exiftence;  for  {he  has  too  much 
tendernefs  not  to  be  deeply  affe&ed  by  his  profli- 
gacy, and  is  too  delicately  formed  to  endure  the 
anguiih  occafioned  by  it,  long:  he  fees  her,  eve- 
ry day,  vifibly  declining  in  her  health,  without 
emotion;  and  though  he  is  often  told  that  he  is 
himfelf  the  caufe  of  her  indifpofition,  hears  it 
with  unconcern.  Mitio  has  no  filial  fenfations; 
he  has  no  feelings.  If  his  father  and  mother  and 
all  his  relations  lay  dead  at  his  feet,  he  would 
drink  his  half-pint  bumper  over  them  dry-eyed. 

Infelix  and  Sophronia,  with  all  their  admoniti* 
ons  or  reproofs,  cannot  make  any  impreffion  on 
their  fon,  nor  divert  him  from  his  attachment  to 
thote  vices  and  follies  to  which  he  is  by  nature 
prone,  and  in  which  he  feems  determined  to  pcr- 
fevere,  though  he  has  already  fmarted  for  his  fins, 
and  has  been  more  than  once  feized  with  dan- 
gerous diforders.  He  is  infenfible;  he  is  incor- 
rigible; equally  deaf  to  advice,  and  regardlefs  of 
warning.  No  young  fellow  ever  took  more  pains 
to  diftionour  his  fpecies:  he  never  appears  happy 
but  when  going  to  gratify  a  pernicious  paflion,  or 
to  indulge  a  brutal  appetite.  In  the  gratification 
and  the  indulgence  of  fuch  pafiions  and  appetites 
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he  fpends  the  greateft  part  of  hrs  time,  and  to  the 
moft  ignoble  purpofes  employs  the  little  glimmer- 
ing of  reafon  \vhich  diftinguifhes  him  from  the 
irrational  animals  of  the  creation.  We  are  very 
ready  to  call  a,  man  of  this  caft  a  brute;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  would  puzzle  a  naturalift  to  produce  a 
brute  half  fo  contemptible  as  a  human  being  dif- 
gracing  humanity. 

Though  Mitio  is  almoft  every  day,  in  the  kind- 
eft  manner,  intreated  by  his  parents  to  quit  the 
paths  of  libertiniftn  and  debauchery,  he  pays  not 
the  leaft  attention  to  them,  but  leaves  them  with 
a  ridiculous  laugh,  and  tells  them  that  they  muft 
not  pretend  to  teach  him  how  to  conduct  himfelf. 
If  at  any  time  they  grow  very  ferious  in  their  re- 
prehenfions,  and  exprefs  their  uneafmefs  at  the 
turpitude  of  his  behaviour,  he  deilrcs  them  not  to 
trouble  their  heads  about  his  affairs,  informs  them 
(not  in  very  dutiful  language)  that  he  does  not 
underftand  fuch  treatment,  flies  out  of  the  houfe 
in  a  violent  paffion,  and  threatens  never  to  re- 
turn. 

Mitio,  befides  his  propenfity  to  the  greater  vices 
already  mentioned  has  a  remarkable  penchant  to 
the  lefler  ones,  among  which  I  reckon  mifchief- 
rnaking  in  its  numerous  branches;  pride,  pert- 
nefs,  felf-confequence,  envy  and  detraction,  with 
others  of  the  fame  (lamp.  With  all  thefe  letter 
vices,  by  which  the  peace  of  families  is  fo  fre- 
quently difturbed,  Mitio  is  alternately  tainted; 
and  very  ingenioufly  contrives,  for  in  low  cun- 
ning few  people  excel  him,  to  make  the  whole 
houfe  unhappy  while  he  is  in  it;  and  to  fct  half 
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the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lives,  by  the  ears. 
His  haughty  carnage  to  the  fervants  at  home,  and 
the  arts  which  he  pra&ifes  from  morning  to  night 
to  make  them  incur  the  difpleafure  of  their  mafter 
and  miftrefs,  render  him  thoroughly  obnoxious; 
and  the  fervants  in  every  family  which  he  vifits, 
are  not  more  fatisfied  with  his  behaviour. 

The  companions  which  Mitio  chufes  for  his 
joyous  moments  are  fo  oppofite  in  their  manners 
to  Florio,  that  they  feem  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
another  world;  and  while  fuch  companions  are 
his  darlings,  Infelix  cannot  reafonably  hope  for  a 
reformation  in  him. 

Infelix  and  Sophronia  often,  before  Mitio,  men- 
tion the  peculiar  happinefs  of  Benevolus  in  hav- 
ing fo  excellent  a  fon  as  Florio  with  the  ftrongeft 
marks  of  admiration;  and  paint  all  that  young 
.gentleman's  filial  virtues  in  the  mod  ftriking  co- 
lours, hoping  to  make  their  fon  thoroughly  afham- 
ed  of  his  own  vices,  and  andutiful  behaviour: 
but  Mitio  hears  them  lavifh  their  encomiums  with- 
out the  lead  defire  to  merit  the  fame;  he  hears 
them,  but  commonly  in  a  very  inattentive  man- 
ner, whirling,  drumming  with  his  ringers  upon 
the  table,  fcratching  the  wainfcot  with  a  key,  or 
by  applying  his  lips  to  the  hollow  part  of  it,  mak- 
ing it  refembite  a  cat- call ;.  and  by  fuch  filly  figns 
of  inattention,  increafes  the  uneafinefs  whkh  his 
parents  feel  an  his  account. 

At  the  birth  of  Mitio,  Infelix  thought  himfelf 
fupremely  blefled  in  having  an  heir  to  his  eftate. 
He  had  loft  two  boys  foon  after  they  were  dm- 
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ftened,  and  the  fight  of  a  third  gladdened  his 
heart  beyond  expreffion  ;  but  the  joy  which  Infe- 
lix  felt  at  the  birth  of  Mitio,  lafted  no  longer  than 
his  childhood ;  for  as  foon  as  he  was  breeched,  a 
variety  of  bad  difpofitions  prognosticated  the  con- 
verfion  of  that  felicity  into  the  fincereft  forrow. 
Mitio  has  from  that  time  degenerated  every  day, 
and  his  unhappy  father  is  every  day  more  and 
more  grieved  when  he  thinks  to  how  unworthy  a 
fuccefibr  his  riches  may  be  tranfmitted.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  very  ftrong  probability  that  Mitio. 
will  die  before  Infelix,  though  there  is  a  great 
difparity  in  their  ages.  According  to  the  courfe 
of  nature,  Mitio  has  certainly  the  advantage  of  his 
father;  but  in  point  of  constitution,  Infelix  pro- 
jnifes  to  be  the  longeit  liver. 

I  heartily  wifh  that  the  character  I  have  here 
drawn,  was  imaginary:  It  gives  me  no  fmall  pain 
to  fay,  that  it  is  copied  from  the  life.  There  is 
great  fatisfaction  in  painting  a  Florio;  but  none 
in  working  up  a  Mitio.  The  exhibition  of  both, 
characters,  however,  may  be  attended  with  a- 
greeable  confequences;  the  former  by  alluring 
young  perfons  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  the  o- 
ther  by  deterring  them  from  following  the  footfteps 
cf  vice. 

The  father  who  is  bleffed  with  a  fon  amiable  as 
Florio,  will  naturally  thank  heaven,  while  he  is 
reading  the  character  of  Mitio,  for  his  happinefs 
as  a  parent;  whilft  he  who  has  a  fon  like  Mitio, 
though  he  cannot  be  charmed  with  his  lot,  ought 
not  to  murmur,  but  chearfully  and  patiently  re- 
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fign  himfelf  to  fuch  a  fevere  calamity.  He  who 
impatiently  wifhes  in  vain  for  an  heir  to  inherit 
his  pofieflions,  fhould  reflect  ferioufly  on  the  pa- 
rental character,  and  confider  whether  his  unhap- 
pinefs  would  not  be  more  increafed  by  a  fon  of 
Mitio's  turn,  than  his  happinefs  would  be  en- 
larged by  one  of  Florio's  difpofition.  By  refleft- 
ing  in  this  manner  he  will  learn  to  correct  his 
impatience,  and  fubmit  with  humility  to  the  dif- 
penfations  of  Providence.  The  vanity  of  human 
willies,  in  general,  has  been  pointed  out  byfeve- 
ral  ingenious  authors, with  thegreateft  propriety;' 
and  the  particular  vanity  of  wiihing  for  children 
merely  to  fucceed  to  our  fortunes,  cannot  be  too 
feverely  expofed. 
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A    N- 

E         L         E         G         Y. 

Occafioned  by  the 

Unfortunate  Death  of.  a  YOUNG  LADY. 
[Scene,  a  Valley  near  a  River;  Time,.  Midnight;] 

3tr  •  ^IS  folemn  darknefs  all,   and  filence 

j[  deep ; 

The  love -born  warbler  ends  her  wailing  fong, 
And  Wifdom's  bird  a  while  forgets  in  fleep 
His  tale  of  forrowsfor  the  night  too  long: 
In  downy  reft  all  active  beings  lie, 
Quick  fancy's  tow'ring  wing,   and  beauty's  fun- 
clad  eye. 

Not  fancy's  wing  has  flatt'ring  reft,  confih'd  j, 
Her  roving  flight  can  heavy  fleep  reftrain  ?. 
Ev'n  now  the  godciefefwift  out/trips  the  wind, 
Darts  through  the  fkies,  or  fkims  the  rolling 

main. 

At  this  lone  hour  (lie  foreign  worlds  explores,, 
Bafks  in  new-blazing  funs,  and  treads  on  golden 
fhores. 
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•Still  filence  reigns,  fave  for  the  fullen  knell 
Which  round  yon  time -fh run k  abbey's  clock 

has  fpread, 
Save  from  the  ruins  of  her  vaulted  cell 

That  weary  echo  lifts  her  languid  head : 
Mean  while  with  midnight,  from  her  cavern  drear 
Bounds  many  a  fpectre  grim,  begot  by  hoary  fear. 

Ill  fares  the  wretch,  benighted  and  alone, 

No  friendly  lamp  to  guide  his  weary  way, 
Though  doom'd  to  pafs  through  horrid  deeps 

unknown, 

O'er  fteepy  cliffs,  or  deferts  wild,  to  ftray; 
While  bufy  fancy  forms  new  fcenes  of  woe, 
Fearful  he  deals  along,  with  trembling  fteps  and 
flow. 

Yet  fome  would  thefe  terrific  fcenes  defpife, 
Would  danger's  frown,  however  dreadful, 

brave, 

And  while  black  midnight  veils  the  fable  fkies, 
Tread  the  wild  heath,  or  tempt  the  faithleff 

wave. 

When  flighted  love,  or  folitary  care, 
Congenial  horrors  feek,   the  haunts  of  pale  de- 
fpair. 

Long,  poor  Lucindal  wilt  thou  wake  my  woe, 
Ill-fated  victim  of  difaftrous  love! 

Whofe  grief  could  teach  the  favage  tear  to  flow, 
Whofe  plaint  could  more  than  human  pity 
move; 
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Nor  darker  gloom'd,  unwilling  to  furvey 
Thofe  lovely  eyes  in  death,  whofe  beams  abafli'd 
the  day. 

Say,  ye  fad  gales!   her  dying  fighs  ye  bore; 
Ye  fountain-maids!  that  heard  her  plaintive 

ftrain, 

All  as  ftie  wander'd  o'er  the  dreary  ftiore, 
Say,  did  not  thus  the  mourning  fair  com- 
plain ? 

When,  long  imprifon'd,  from  her  lab'ring  bread 
Burft  the  big-fwelling  grief,  in  groans  and  tears 
expreft. 

*'  Has  {he,  whom  late  the  raptur'd  youth  a- 

dor'd, 

"  Late  the  gay  queen  of  beauty  and  of  love, 
"  Has  (lie  compaflion  from  her  flave  implor'd, 
"  And  failM  that  pity,  which  fhe  gave,  to 

move  ? 

<c  She  has! — for  ever  veil  your  confcious  light, 
**  Ye  glowing  orbs,  that  gild  the  friendly  gloora 
of  night! 

"  Yet  would'ft  thou  once,  ungrateful  as  thou 

art! 

<{  But  why why  will  diftra&ed  fancy 

rave  ? 

61  Sooner  fhall  anguifh  tear  this  wounded  heart, 
"  Till  death  con  duel   me  to  the    fleeping 

grave. 

**  In  friendly  death  thefe  tears  (hall  ceafe  to  flow, 
"  And  this  fwoln  breaft  refign  its  load  of  painful 
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'    She  faid ;  and  filent  fought  this  mournful  (hade9 

In  folemn  woe  flow  roll'd  this  ample  tide ; 
Each  breeze  in  fighs  through  trembling  oziers 

play'd, 

And  love-lorn  echo  pileoufly  reply'd. 
Condolence  vain !   ah  what  avail'd  to  find 
Than  favage-hearted  man  the  winds  and  waves 

more  kind. 

f 

Yet  hadft  thou  then  her  awful  filence  feen, 
As  wild  and  trembling  o'er  this  bank  fhe 

flood, 

Ungentle  youth!   Lucinda  (till  had  been, 
Nor  perim'd,  funk  beneath  the  whelming 

flood: 

Her  mute  diftrefs  alone  had  pow'r  to  move 
And  touch  th'  infenfate  foul  that  never  knew  to 
love. 

In  this  fad  (hade  here  let  me  lonely  mourn, 

The  duteous  tear  to  her  and  friendfhip  pay, 
With  one  poor  verfe  infcribe  her  lowly  urn, 

That  many  a  traveler  parting  thence  mayfay, 
"  Whom  thoufands  wotihipp'd,  nature's,  beauty's 

pride ! 

"  That  one    defpis'd,    (he  could  not  bear,  and 
dy'd !" 
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THE 

MELANCHOLY    EFFECTS 

O    F 

DISAPPOINTED     LOVE. 

AS  it  is  not  our  intention  in  this  place  to  lay 
before  the  reader  every  minute  occurrence 
in  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Lucinda,  but  only 
that  particular  circumftance  of  it  which  occafion- 
cd  a  moil  extraordinary  change  in  her  natural  dif- 
pofition,  we  ftiall  purpofely  omit  the  lefs  materi- 
al incidents  of  her  infancy.  It  is  necefiary,  how- 
ever, to  mention,  that  her  father,  who  died  foon 
after  (lie  entered  her  fifteenth  year,  left  a  widow 
and  two  daughters,  (the  elded  of  which  is  the  he- 
roine of  the  following  narrative,)  fettled  in  a  good 

bufinefs  at  a  market-town  in  D (hire.    By  this 

the  little  family  obtained  a  comfortable  fubfift- 
.ence,  and  lived  happy,  though  not  rich.  Near 
five  years  thus  pafFed  on  in  a  feries  of  uninter- 
rupted felicity,  too  great  to  be  permanent.  The 
daughters  of  Sophronifba  began  to  be  univerfclly 
admired:  Lucinda  had  very  agreeable  features,  re- 
gular if  not  handfome;  but  her  greateft  ornament 
was  an  inexhauftiblc  fund  of  wit  and  good-hu- 
mour, which  uifplayecl  itfelf  on  every  occafion  in 
the  moft  agteeable  fallies:  and  her  temper  was  fo 
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uncommonly  agreeable,  that  it  was  etteemed  im- 
poflible   ever   to    n.iiEe   it.      Her   fitter  Rofctta's 
charms  laychieiU*  in  her  countenance,  where  the 
graces  feerae-]  :o  h?ve  been  too  profufely  bounti- 
ful;  particularly  as  it  was  fo  falfe  an  emblem  of 
her  mind.      Formed  by  nature  for  hypocrify  and 
diflim ulation,  me  proved  the  immediate  fource  of 
Lucinda's  greateft  misfortunes.      Amidft  the  nu- 
merous train  of  thofe  who  profeflfed   themfelves 
the  devoted  flaves  cf  Sophronifba's  daughters,  (all 
of  whom  Rofetta  appeared  to  treat  with  thecold- 
efl  referve)   Paliadio  was  not  the  lead  confidera- 
ble  :  He   was  the  only  heir  to  an  annual  income 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.      Lucinda's  good  cha- 
racter had  attracted  his  efteem  j   but  Rofetta  was 
determined  tc  win  his  affections  for  herfelf.  This 
fhe  found  no  difficult  talk;  for  the  youth,  though 
fenfible,  was  naturally  amorous.      As  her  excef- 
five  refervednefs,  however,  would  not  permit  her 
to  receive  openly  his   addreffes,  me  prevailed  on 
him   to    continue  his  vifits   to  Lucinda,  that  he 
might  the  more  eafily,  by  a  maternal  fanction  for 
vifiting  the  one  fitter,  gain  the  opportunities  of 
converfing  with  the  other.      Lucinda,  unfurpecl- 
ing  of  thdr  fraud,  received  Paliadio  with  pleafure; 
and  it  was  no  fmall  addition  to  her  happinefs,  to 
obferve,  that  Rofetta  appeared  to  regard  her  lo- 
ver with  the  friendship  of"  a  fitter.      Matters  con- 
tinued thus  in  apleafing  perplexity  for  fome  weeks, 
when  Lucinda  learnt,  by  a  letter  (he  had  received 
through  a  miftake,   and   which  was  intended  for 
Rofetta,  that  Paliadio  had  fettled  the  prelimina- 
ries of  maniage  with  her  fitter;  and  that  he  wait- 
F 
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ed  only  for  his  father's  confent,  (which  he  doubl- 
ed not  of  obtaining  that  very  clay)  to  fettle  the 

definitive  treaty. Judge,    reader,    if  you  cane 

the  diftraclion  of  Lucinda  at  this  alarming  difco" 
very.  Her  lover,  her  filter,  in  a  joint  confpiracy 
to  deceive  her.  The  only  man  that  ever  engaged 
her  regard,  en  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  fitter 
for  whom  me  had  the  greateft  efleem !  Uncertain 
what  refolutions  to  take,  the  flood  for  a  while  loft 
in  the  height  of  her  affliclion.  At  length,  recol- 
lecting an  intimate  friend  of  her  father's,  who  was 
gone  with  his  family  to  fettle  in  London,  fhe  de- 
termined to  apply  to  him,  to  procure  a  place  for 
her  in  fome  gentleman's  family,  where  fhe  might: 
live  unknown  to  her  relations,  and  endeavour  t0 

forget  thofe  anxieties  which  the  town  of  A , 

the  fcene  of  all  her  paft  blifs,  muft  necefiarily  oc- 
caficn  by  the  remembrance  of  it.  Soon  after, 
collecting  together  all  the  neceflaries  time  would 
permit,  Ihe  fet  out,  (under  pretence  of  paying  a 

vifit  to  a  lady  at  D— ),  for  the  abode  of  her 

father's  friend  in  London,  which  {he  eafily  found 
out.  To  him  fhe  related  the  whole  circumftan- 
ces  of  her  affliclion,  and  implored  him  to  fix  her 
in  a  fituation  where  fhe  might  be  concealed.  The 
friendfhip  Horatio  had  lived  in  with  her  father 
foon  led  him  to  commiferate  the  misfortunes  of 
Lucinda  j  he  would  have  kept  her  in  his  own  fa- 
mily, but  he  had  too  many  vifitors  from  A 

to  think  of  her  being  there  long  unknown.  As 
it  was  her  defire,  therefore,  he  procured  her  the 
place  of  honfekeeper  to  a  family  of  diftinttion,  in 
\vhich  poft  ilie  has  now  been  for  fome  years; 
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"  But  oh!  howchang'd,  how  fallen !" 


The  effe&s  of  her  difappointment  with  Palla- 
dio  are  inconceivable:  From  the  gay,  the  amiable, 
the  admired  Lucinda,  ilie  is  now  become  the  re- 
ferved,  the  peevifli,  the  defpifed  old  maid.  Her 
regular  features  are  entirely  ruined  by  her  grief; 
her  natural  underftanding  impaired  by  a  repetiti- 
on of  forrow;  her  wit,  once  the  delight  of  all 
who  knew  her,  is  now  wholly  employed  in  exe- 
crations on  the  perfidy  of  man  ;  and,  in  fliort,  her 
life  is  become  troublefome  to  herfelf;  and  her 
pride  and  ill  nature,  (the  only  acquifition  fhe  got 
in  exchange  for  her  happinefs)  are  the  fource  of 
uneafmefs  to  the  whole  family  fhe  re  fides  in.  How 
bale  then  muft  the  behaviour  of  Palladio  andR.o- 
fetta  appear  to  the  humane  reader!  Regardlefs  of 
a  mother's  tears  for  the  lofs  of  a  beloved  daughter, 
they  were  married  in  two  days  after  the  departure 
of  Lucinda.  The  unhappy  Sophronifba,  unable 
to  fupport  this  additional  trouble,  fell  ill  of  a  fe- 
ver, which  foon  put  a  period  to  her  life,  now  be- 
come a  burden  to  her.  Thus  was  the  peace  of 
the  unfortunate  family  ruined  by  the  unparaliel- 
led  perfidy  of  a  deceitful  daughter,  who  herfelf 
furvived  the  mother  but  a  fliort  time,  dying  focn 
after  in  child-bed. 


F  ^ 
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THE 

LONDON    MERCHANT. 

A       T    A    L    E. 

MR.  Kite,  a  merchant  of  London,  having 
acquired  a  competent  fortune,  made  his 
houfe  a  rendezvous  for  perfons  of  consideration. 
A  complaifant  and  prudent  wife  did  with  him  the 
'honours  of  the  table,  which  being  always  open  and 
fplendid}y  ferved,  attra&ed  the  prefence  of  a  great 
number  of  that  kind  of  friends  who  efteem  only 
the  favourites  of  Plutus;  -and  who,  while  he  was 
opulent,  could  lend  money,  and  give  feafts,  praif- 
ed  him,  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  his  friend,  ad- 
mired every  thing  he  faid,  and  applauded  his  moft 
trivial  actions;  but  fortune  having  at  length  with- 
drawn her  favours  from  Mr.  Kite,  thofe  funfhine 
friends  and  admirers  foon  difappeared,  abandon- 
ed, and  even  treated  him  with  contempt.  The  firft 
misfortune  which  befel  our  merchant,  was  the 
bankruptcy  of  two  f>erfons  charged  with  his  moft 
valuable  effects;  and  afterwards,  the  lofs  of  a  fhip 
wherein  lie  had  considerable  fums,  having  com- 
pleated  his  ruin,  his  bills  of  exchange  were  pro- 
teiled,  and  his  houfes  and  effe&s  were  fold  toan- 
fwer  the  demands  of  his  creditors. 

Amidil  this  reverfe  of  fortune,  nothing  more 
&nfibly  affected  Mr.  Kite  than  the  defertion  of 
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thofe  perfons  who  had  fhared  in  his  piofperity, 
and  whom,  till  now,  he  had  thought  to  be  his 
friends.  This  chagrin,  however,  was  foon  remov- 
ed by  the  comfort  he  found  in  the  unabated  af- 
fection of  his  wife,  who  did  the  utmoft  in  her 
power  to  confole  him. 

Mr.  Kite  had  two  daughters;  one  about  feven- 
teen  years  ©f  age,  the  other  yet  in  the  cradle.  A- 
maryllis,  which  was  the  eldeft,  had  received  from 
nature  and  education  every  thing  which  could 
render  her  accomplished ;  and  although  very  beau- 
tifuJ,  yet  (he  was  flill  more  diftinguifhed  for  her 
prudent  and  virtuous  conduct;  and  adminiftered 
at  the  time  of  their  diftrefs  the  mod  powerful  con- 
fclarion  to  the  authors  of  her  birth.  Though  e- 
ducated  in  opulence,  {he  quitted  without  regret 
her  fuperb  drefles,  for  thofe  more  fuitabie  to  the 
reduced  fituation  of  her  family,  without  appearing 
before  her  father  either  more  forrowful,  or  Icfs  at- 
tentive to  pleafe  him. 

The  heart  of  Amaryllis  was  not  infenfible;  the 
merit  and  accompli  foments  of  a  young  lord,  nnm- 
ed  MeiTex,  had  made  fome  impreifion  on  her.  He 
was  pofleiTed  of  a  confiderable  fortune,  and  was 
one  of  her  father's  vifi tors  in  his  days  cf  affluence. 
The  charms  of  Amaryllis  had  nruck  Meflex;  but 
as  he  had  no  defign  of  marrying,  and  fhe  was 
fuppofed  to  be  too  rich  to  confent  to  any  ether 
kind  of  connection,  he  contented  himfelf  v/ith 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  her,  without  declaring  his 
fentiments.  Amaiyllis,  on  her  part,  though  fhe 
entertained  a  tender  regard  for  Meffex,  behaved 
•with  fuch  propriety  as  not  to  let  him  perceive  he 
F  3 
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had  triumphed  over  her  affections.  Her  mother, 
however,  difcovered  what  pafled  in  her  mind,  and 
failed  not  to  give  her  the  necefTary  inftructions 
for  {lengthening  her  in  that  prudence  which  (he 
had  always  practifed;  and  Mrs.  Kite  being  herfelf 
clefirous  of  having  Meffex  for  her  fon-in-law,  de- 
termined to  ufe  her  endeavours  with  her  fpoufe 
to  come  to  an  explanation  with  him  in  regard  to 
his  frequent  vifits :  But  their  misfortunes  now 
beginning  to  come  on,  put  an  end  to  this  project  j 
and  Amaryllis  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  ha- 
nifli  him  from  her  heart;  not  flattering  herfelf, 
that  a  man  who  had  difcovered  but  little  regard 
for  her  in  profperity,  would  have  more  lively  fen- 
timents  for  her  in  adverfity.  Her  mother  alfo 
iignified  that  (he  muft  no  more  think  of  fuch  an 
•alliance;  fo  that  her  hope  was  extinguifhed almoft 
in  its  birth. 

MeiTex,  on  his  part,  was  not  without  uneafi- 
nefs;  he  loved  Amaryllis  to  excefs,  and  yet  was 
aveife  from  marrying.  This  young  Icrd  was  not 
without  his  virtues,  but,  milled  by  the  example 
and  remonftrances  of  many  young  gentlemen, 
who  regarded  marriage  as  a  yoke,  and  love  as  an 
amufement,  he  armed  himfelf  againft  his  own 
fcnti  merits,  and  managed  his  paflion  fo  well  that 
it  was  not  perceived;  but  when  he  faw  Kite's 
houfe  in  diflrefs,  he  thought  it  a  fit  opportunity 
for  difcovering  his  paflion,  making  no  doubt  but 
a  ruined  family  would  think  it  a  confiderable  ad- 
vantage to  have  for  his  friend  a  man  of  rank,  for- 
tune, and  intereft,  on  any  terms:  He  therefore  re- 
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doubled  his  afliduities  to  Kite  at  a  time  when  e- 
vcry  one  elfe  had  abandoned  him. 

Things  were  in  this  fuuation  when  the  parents 
of  Amaryllis  had  determined  to  fend  her  into  the 
country,  to  the  houfe  of  a  man  and  his  wife  for- 
merly domeftics  in  their  family;  thereto  remain 
till  fome  change  fhould  happen  in  their  affairs. 
The  farmer  and  his  wife  received  her  with  joy, 
And  made  it  their  ft  tidy  to  oblige  and  amufe 
her.  '  ' 

Soon  after  the  calamities  cf  poor  Kite  increafed 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  greateft  part  of  his  houf- 
bold  furniture  was  fold,  and  then  he  would  admit 
no  perfon  into  his  houfe,  to  avoid  the  fhame  of 
appearing  in  fuch  a  condition.  Meflex,  after  fome 
enquiry,  found  out  the  retreat  of  Amaryllis, which 
happened  to  be  near  the  fpot  where  he  had  a  beau- 
tiful eftate,  whither  he  fet  out,  determined  to 
fee  her;  and  foon  after  his  departure  from  Lon- 
don, the  unfortunate  merchant  was  thrown  in- 
to prifon,  and  remained  in  danger  of  perifhing 
there. 

Meflex  havine  gone  down  to,  and  flayed  fom± 
time  at,  his  country  feat,  at  length  went  to  the 
farmer's  houfe,  and  enquired  for  Amaryllis-, 
xvhen  reafons  were  given  for  rcfufmg  to  intro- 
duce him  to  her;  but  he  urging  his  friendfhip  to 
the  family,  and  that  he  came  on  purpofe  to  offer 
great  fervices  to  her  on  their  behalf,  be  was  ad- 
mitted. 

Amaryllis  was  furprized  to  fee  him;  he  falut- 
cd  her  with  refped,  and  found  her  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever.  He  began  the  converfation  with" 
F  4 
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exprefling  his  concern  for  the  difafters  of  her  fa- 
miiy :  To  which  (lie  made  a  fuitable  anfwer,  ad- 
ding, that  her  own  fit  nation  gave  her  but  little 
trouble,  but  that  of  her  parents  was  truly  afflict- 
ing to  her;  and  concluded  with  lamenting  the 
falsehood  of  thofe  pretended  friends  who  adhered 
to  her  father  in  his  profperity,  but  had  now  aban- 
doned him. 

McfTex  en  this,  regarding  her  with  eyes  full  of 
defire,  "  Beautiful  Amaryllis  (faid  he)  do  not  con- 
found me  in  the  number  of  thofe  ungrateful  per- 
fens;  I  have  never  ceafed  being  a  friend  to  your 
father.  Reafons  which  I  cannot  now  mention, 
have  for  the  prefent  hindered  me  from  proving  it; 
but  now  they  are  at  an  end,  and  nothing  can  re- 

fift  the  defire  I  have  to  render  you  happy, 1 

adore  you,  charming  Amaryllis,  and  I  am  ready 
to  difengage  your  father,  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
give  him  a  fortune  to  re-eftabliih  his  affairs,  and 
to  affure  to  you  all  your  life,  a  fortune  as  brilli- 
ant as  you  can  wiih  to  have,  be  but  agreeable  to 
my  withes.  You  (hall  be  abfolute  miflrefs  in  my 
town-houfe,  in  my  country- houfe,  and  none  but 
you  {ball  reign  in  my  heart.  I  have  no  intenti- 
on to  marry;  and  if,  through  motives  which  I 
cannot  forefee,  I  mould  be  forced  to  change  my 
condition,  I  will  place  you  in  fo  comfortable 
a  ffote  that  you  fhall  have  no  reafon  to  com- 
plain, 

It  is  not  eafy  to  exprefs  what  palTed  in  the 
heart  of  Amaryllis  at  this  proportion:  Lefs  irri- 
tated at  the  temerity  of  Meflex,  than  againft  her- 
fclf  for  having  entertained  fentiments  which  he 
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fo  little  merited,  flie  employed  all  the  time  of 
his  ciifcourie,  in  anr.iii&;  h^rfelr  with  the  ':cn:(ji;vot 
necefiar;  to  triumph  over  the  tV.i;;l  poxver  \\hich 
attract zi  her  towards  him;  C.IK-  tvh."i:  h  ;  h,.d  'i- 

nifhed  his  difcouife, 1  could  nor  ha/e  ujagia- 

ed,  laid  the,  that  mifery  could  cont:v/i  ,:::y  mif- 
fortune  greater  than  mifery  ii-fcn  i  but  you  have 
taught  me  to-day  that  it  has  fomething  liill  rAore 
dreadful;  the  lofs  of  fortune,  the  deplorable  !hte 
of  my  mother,  the  imprifonment  cf  my  father, 
appear  nothing  in  comparifon  with  the  outrage  you 
have  done  them,  in  thinking  me  capable  to  pur- 
chafe,  at  fo  high  a  price,  their  fortune  and  mine; 
thofe  who  have  abandoned  us,  are  a  thoufand 
times  lefs  culpable  than  you,  fmce  they  have  feen 
our  misfortune  without  infulting  it.  As  for  you, 
you  only  aiTume  the  mafk  of  pity,  that  you  may 
be  more  iuccefsful  in  guilt,  more  certain  in  fe- 
du&ion;  but  know,  that,  notwithftanding  our 
misfortunes,  friends  fuch  as  you  will  excite  no- 
thing but  contempt.  Axvay  with  your  wiihes,  and 
your  offerings,  and  never  again  pronounce  the 
name  of  Amaryllis. 

After  having  thus  delivered  her  fentiments  fhe 
immediately  retired  into  a  little  clofet,  locked  her- 
felf  in,  and  gave  a  vent  to  forrow  fo  much  the. 
more  afflicting  as  (he*  had  formed  a  very  different 
idea  of  the  defign  of  Meffex's  vifit. 

The  farmer's  wife  having  overheard  the  con- 
verfation  which  paffed  between  Meffex;  and  Ama- 
ryllis, was  much  offended  at  the  icandalous  pro- 
pofal  he  had  made  to  that  virtuous  young  lady,, 
conjured  him.,  never  to  come  into  the  houfe 
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again :  He,  on  the  other  hand,  whom  the  fight  of 
Amaryllis  had  rendered  more  ardent  for  pofTeiTi- 
on,  tried  every  means  to  gain  a  fecond  interview, 
and  for  that  purpofe  intreaties  and  promifes  were 
ufed,  and  money  offered  to  the  farmer's  wife;  but 
in  vain. 

Mefi'ex  provoked  at  fo  bad  a  reception  on  all 
fides,  at  firft  determined  to  conquer  his  paflion, 
but  finding  that  impracticable,  he  fet  out  for  Lon- 
don, thinking  the  diftrefles  in  which  the  family- 
was  involved,  might  induce  Mrs.  Kite  to  give  a 
more  favourable  ear  to  his  propofal,  and  prevail 
on  her  daughter  to  confent.  He  accordingly  re- 
paired to  the  poor  merchant's  houfe,  where  he 
found  his  wife  and  her  infant  daughter,  in  a  cham- 
ber furmihed  only  with  a  bed  and  a  few  old  chairs. 
His  heart  was  fomewhat  affe&ed  at  this  fight,  but 
thinking  it  propitious  to  his  defign,  he  confefled 
his  love  for  Amaryllis  to  the  unfortunate  mother, 
declaiing  without  hefitation  not  to  marry  her,  but 
that  he  would  give  her  fo  ample  a  fortune  as  to 
prevent  all  regret  for  the  want  of  the  title  of  his 
wife  ;  and  that  he  would  put  Mr.  Kite  in  a  con- 
dition to  retrieve  his  affairs.  Having  finifhed  his 
fpeech,  he  threw  on  one  of  the  chairs  a  purfe  full 
of  gold,  as  an  earneft  of  his  generofity. 

Mrs.  Kite,  amazed  and  provoked  at  MeiTex's 
offer,  exprefled  her  indignation  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms;  and  rejecting  his  gold  with  contempt,  pe- 
remptorily bad  him  be  gone;  adding,  that  her 
misfortunes  were  a  thoufand  times  more  fupport- 
able  than  the  horror  cf  feeing  hiaij  and  com- 
manded him  to  depart  the  houfc. 
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Though  MeiTex  was  aHoniflied  at  the  pride  of 
the  mother  and  the  daughter,  in  fuch  a  f  tuaticn 
as  the  aFairs  of  the  fannly  thc'i  v/vre,  yet  he  rould 
not  help  admiring  their  jeio;ar..'ii,  and  was  even 
affected  with  it.  Mrs.  Kilf,  ju^lij  alarmed  ;it  what 
{lie  had  heard,  and  trei^bi;r..g  iur  '.hi  virttfe-of  A- 
maryliis,  immediately  v/iste  a  very  pathetic  i-.'ttsr 
to  her  to  ftrengthcn  her  refolutiori  of  trh ^iMp. -i:>g 
over  fo  dangerous"  an  attack.  This  letter  iiu.'i  ig 
intoMeflcx's  hands  through  the  careleilnefs  c: 
rneiTenger,  he  had  the  euriofity  to  open  it,  ;.iid 
found  it  to  contain  the  itrongeit  injunctions  to 
her  daughter  to  perfevere  in  virtue;  an-. I  «t 
the  fame  time,  he  difcovered  by  the  fol?o\v- 
ing  and  other  pafTag^s  in  it,  that  Amaryllis 

had   entertained   a   pailion    for   him: "   My 

<*  dear  daughter,  (fays  Mrs.  Kite  in  the  letter)  let 
"  us  truft  ourfelves  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
44  and  if  we  are  to  die  poor,  we  fhall  at  lead  die 
(t  without  infamy.  Extinguish  your  paiBon;  let 
'*  your  eyes  be  ihut  againlt  him  who  has  been 
"  guilty  of  fuch  outrages;  never  admit  him  to 
"  difcourfe  with  you;  and  rather  lofe  life  than 

"  depart  from  the  laws  of  virtue,   &c." This 

and  other  arguments  made  ufe  of  in  Mrs.  Kite's 
epiftle,  penetrated  MeiTex  to  the  heart,  and  his 
own  virtue  began  to  difcover  itfelf:  He  was  a- 
ihamed  of  his  attempt  on  innocence;  his  birth 
and  fortune  appeared  fo  trifling  to  him  in  compa- 
lifon  of  the  virtue  of  Amaryllis,  that  he  now  ac- 
knowledged himfelf  as  much  beneath  her,  as  be* 
fore  he  had  imagined  fhe  was  beneath  him;  and 
his  whole  thoughts  were  employed  in  ftudying 
F  6 
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how  he  might  repair  the  wrongs  he  had  offered 
to  fo  virtuous  a  family. 

Mcfiex  refealed  Mrs.  Kite's  letter,  conveyed  it 
fafely  to  Amaryllis,  and  alfo  contrived  to  have  her 
•anfwer  to  her  mother  delivered  into  his  hand, 
•which  was  in  fubftance  as  follows : 

"  Madam, 

"IT  would  be  a  cruel  aggravation  of  my  grief, 
if  you  had  believed  that,  fprung  from  you,  I  could 
enteitain  any  other  fentimcnts  than  your  own,  or 
that  tbofe  which  I  had  for  Meffex  had  been  un- 
worthy of  your  confidence.  I  have  not  been  mi- 
itrefs  of  my  heart;  but  I  have  never  ceafed  being 
niiftrefs  of  myfelf.  A  fatal  afcendency  has  for- 
ced me  to  confider  him  in  an  amiable  light;  and 
1  conftfs  that,  diftinguifhing  him  from  all  other 
men,  I  thought  him  worthy  of  my  efteem.  1  am 
cruelly  deceived,  and  I  cannot  conceal  from  you 
that  this  has  coft  me  more  tears  than  all  our  mif- 
fortunes.  I  do  not  pretend  to  boaft  of  an  entire 
victory,  lam  not  acquainted  with  my  own  heart; 
but  what  I  can  proteft,  is,  that  I  defpife  him  as 
inuch  as  I  have  loved  him;  and  yet  perhaps  I 
love  him  ftill :  let  not  that  alarm  you;  the  more 
difficulty  i  have  to  break  my  chains,  the  greater 

the  glory  of  the  conqueft. My  indignation  a- 

gainft  him  is  redoubled  on  hearing  that  he  has  had 
the  temerity  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  you.  I  eafily 
perceive  with  what  defign  you  flatter  me  with 
ibme  change  in  our  affairs;  but,  Madam,  permit 
me  to  tell  you,  that  there  is  no  occafion  for  fuch 
hope  to  engage  rne  to  follow  your  fteps;  that,  ha- 
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ving  only  Virtue  in  my  view,  me  fhall  be  my 
guide  in  every  occurrence  of  life.  My  heart  is 
mod  fenfibly  afflicted  with  your  fufferings;  but 
notwithstanding  all  my  love  for  you  and  my  fa- 
ther, ready  as  I  am  to  facrifice  the  laft  drop  of  my 
blood,  if  neceflary  to  your  happinefs,  I  would  ne- 
ver purchafe  it  with  the  leaft  a£Uon  which  might 
make  you  bluih  in  having  given  me  birth;  folely 
adhering  to  that  virtue  which  is  above  the  emoti- 
ons of  nature.  Do  not  fuffer  your  troubles  to  be 
increafed.  1  look  to  Providence  for  the  termina- 
tion of  them,  and  to  that  power  I  am  as  fubmif- 
five  as  you  are,  and  will  live  and  die  worthy  the 
name  of 

AMARYLLIS  KITE." 

This  letter  had  a  great  effect  on  the  heart  of 
MeiTex;  he  perceived  even  in  the  indignation  of 
Amaryllis  that  fhe  had  always  loved  him ;  and 
hoped  it  would  not  be  impoflible  to  recall  her  e- 
fteem,  fhould  he  endeavour  to  merit  it;  which 
he  now  refolved  to  do,  the  extraordinary  virtue 
of  the  mother  and  daughter  having  prefented  it- 
felf  to  his  view  in  all  its  luftre. He  according- 
ly repaired  immediately  to  Mrs.  Kite  with  Ama- 
ryllis's letter,  to  whom  (after  fome  difficulty  in 
gaining  admittance,  on  account  of  his  late  beha- 
viour) he  delivered  it,  at  the  fame  time  throwing 
himfelf  at  her  feet,  acknowledged  the  fault  he  had 
been  guilty  of,  and  his  refoiution  of  efpoufing  her 
daughter. 

To  add  to  the  happinefs  of  Mrs.  Kite,  after  this 
declaration,  he  took  her  in  his  chariot  to  the  ere- 
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ditor  v;ho  held  her  hufband  in  prifon,  paid  his 
demand,  and  then  drove  to  the  place  of  his  con- 
finement, and  releafed  him.  He  afterwards  fet« 
tied  this  now  happy  couple  in  one  of  his  own 
houfes  elegantly  furnifhed,  had  theyoungefl  daugh- 
ter brought  home  to  them,  prefemed  them  with 
an  equipage,  and  appointed  them  Servants,  and 
made  an  handfome  fettlement  on  them  for  life. 

Things  being  in  this  fituaiion,  Amaryllis  was 
fent  for  to  town,  and  informed  of  the  fortunate 
change  in  her  father's  circumftances,  but  kept  in 
the  dark  for  the  prefent  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
being  brought  about;  (lie  however,  by  degrees 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
of  the  happinefs  that  awaked  her,  in  receiving  the 
hand  of  the  young  nobjeman  {he  loved,  and  who, 
fully  fenfible  of  his  crime  in  attempting  her  vir- 
tue, was  ready  to  a(k  her  pardon  and  make  her  all 
the  amends  in  his  power. 

The  marriage  was  accordingly  in  a  few  days 
after  magnificently  celebrated,  and  Kite  and  his 
•whole  family  thereby  made  completely  happy. 

This  adventure  was  fo  deeply  impreffed  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  many  parts  of  England, 
that  when  they  wanted  to  extol  the  wifdom  or  pro- 
bity of  any  one,  they  would  fay,  *'  Virtuous  as 
the  Kites,"  fo  true  is  it  that  a  good  reputation  is 
preferable  to  the  greateft  fortune. 
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THE 

VANITY 

O     F 

IMAGINARY    PROJECTS. 

THE  aftions  of  our  lives,  even  thofe  we  call 
moft  important,  feem  as  much  fubject  to 
trifles,  as  our  very  lives  themfelves,  We  frame 
many  notable  projects  in  imagination,  and  pro- 
mife  to  ourfelves  an  equal  term  of  life.  It  is  how- 
ever in  the  power  of  the  minuted  accident,  to 
fhorten  the  one,  and  difconcert  the  other.  It  is 
•with  mankind  as  with  certain  fire-engines,  whofe 
motion  may  be  flopped  in  the  midft  of  its  rapidi- 
ty, by  the  interpolation  of  a  ftraw  in  a  particular 
part  of  them. 

>  The  following  tranflation  from  the  original  Spa- 
nifh  will  fufficiently  illuftrate  the  foregoing  afier- 
tion  :  Don  Pedro  -  was  one  of  the  principal 
grandees  of  his  age  and  country.  He  had  a  ge- 
nius equal  to  his  birth,  and  a  difpofition  remark- 
ably contemplative.  It  was  his  cuftom,  on  this 
account,  to  retire  from  the  world  at  ftated  peri- 
ods, and  to  indulge  himfelf  in  all  the  mazes  of  a 
fine  imagination.  It  happened,  as  he  one  day  fat 
in  his  ftudy,  that  he  fixed  his  eye  on  a  neighbour- 
ing fpider.  The  moft  trivial  object  (if  any.natu- 
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ral  object  can  be  termed  fo)  ferved  him  frequent- 
ly for  the  foundation  of  fome  moral  and  fublirne 
reflexion.  He  furveyed  the  creature  attentively, 
and  indulged  the  bias  of  his  thought,  until  he 
was  loft  in  the  excurfioiis  of  a  profound  reverie. 
The  curious  workmanfliip  of  this  unregarded  a- 
nimai  brought  at  once  into  his  mind  the  whole 
art  of  fortification.  H?  obierv--  }  the  deficiency 
of  human  ikill,  an  1  thar  no  cunning  could  have 
contrived  her  fo  proper  a  habitation.  He  found 
that  no  violence  could  affect  the  extremities  of  her 
lines,  but  what  was  immediately  perceptible,  and 
liable  to  alarm  her  at  the  center.  He  obferved 
the  road,  by  which  fhe  Tallied  forth,  ferved  to 
convey  intelligence  from  without,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  added  ftrength  and  liability  to  the 
work  within.  He  was  at  once  furprifed  and  plea- 
fed  with  an  objecl:  which,  although  common,  he 
happened  not  to  have  beheld  in  the  fame  light, 
or  with  the  fame  attention.  From  this  inftant  he 
bent  his  thoughts  upon  the  advancement  of  mili- 
tary fortification :  And  he  often  would  declare  it 
was  this  trivial  incident,  that  gave  him  a  relifh  for 
that  fludy,  whicb  he  afterwards  purfued  with  fuch 
application  and  fuccefs. 

He  fpent  in  fhort  fo  much  time  upon  the  at- 
tainment of  this  fcience,  that  he  grew  as  capable 
of  executing  any  part  of  it,  as  fpeculation  alone 
could  render  him.  Nothing  wanted  now  but 
practice  to  complete  the  fame  of  his  abilities. That 
in  fliort  was  the  nextpurfuit.  He  became  defir- 
ous  of  experiencing  what  had  been  fo  fuccefsful 
in  imagination,  and  to  make  thofe  mural  fallies, 
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xvhich  had  been  attended  there  with  victory.  To 
this  end  he  had  little  to  do,  but  excite  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  young  monarch ;  to  enforce  by  tefti- 
mony  of  his  friends  his  qualifications  for  the  poft 
he  fought;  and,  on  the  firfl:  delivery  of  his  petiti- 
on, to  obtain  preferment  from  the  king. 

This  happened  to  be  a  time  of  th-e  profoundefl 
tranquillity,    little  agreeable  to  a  perfon  eager  of 
glory,  furnifhed  with  {kill,  and  confcious  of  abili- 
ties.     Such  was  this  ingenious  nobleman.      He 
well  knew  the  ambition  of  princes,  and  of  his  mo- 
narch in  particular.      But  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  his  own.     That  imperious  and  fubtle  paflion 
is  often  moft  predominant,  when  it  isleaft  percei- 
red.    When  it  once  prevails  in  any  great  degree, 
we  find  our  reafon  grow  fubfervient,  and,  inftead 
of  checking  or  contracting,  it  ftoops  to  flatter  and 
to  authorife  it.      Inftead  of  undeceiving,  fhe  con- 
firms us  in  our  error ;  and  even  levels  the  mounds 
and  fmooths  the  obstructions,  which  it  is  her  natu- 
ral province  to  interpofe.      This  was  the.  cafe  of 
Don  Pedro.     The  delicacy  of  his  tafte  increafed 
his  fenfrbility,  and  his  fenfibility  made  him  more 
a  flave.      The  mind  of  man,  like  the  finer  parts 
of  matter,   the  more  delicate  it  is,  naturally  ad- 
mits the  more  deep  and  the  more  vifible  impreuV 
ons.     The  pureft  fpirits  are  the  fooneft  apt  to  take 
the  flame.     Let  us  therefore  be  the  more  candid 
to  him,  on  account  of  the  vivacity  of  his  paflions^ 
feduced,  as  indeed  he  was,  into  very  unwarranta- 
ble fchemes. 

He  had  in  brief  conceived  a  project  to  give  his 
mafter  an  univerfal  monarchy.     He  had  calculat- 
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ed  every  article  with  the  utmoft  labour  and  preci- 
fion,  snd  intended,  within  a  few  days,  to  prefent 
his  project  to  the  king. 

Spain  was  then  .in  a  ftate  of  affluence;  had  a 
large  army  on  foot;  together  with  means  and  op- 
portunities of  raifing  an  immenfe  one.  It  were 
impoffible  to  anfwer  for  the  poflible  events,  that 
might deftroy  their  hopes  of  fuch  an  enterprife.  Dif- 
fici'ltv  often  attends  the  execution  of  things  the  mod 
feafible  and  well  contrived  in  theory.  But  whoever 
was  acquainted  with  the  author  of  this  project, 
knew  the  pofture  of  affairs  in  Europe  at  that  time, 
the  ambition  of  the  prince,  and  the  many  circum- 
ftances  that  confpired  to  favour  it,  might  have 
thought  the  project  would  have  been  agreed  tOj 
put  in  practice  ;  and,  without  fome  particular  in» 
terpoGtion  of  fortune,  been  attended  with  fuccefs — 
But  fortune  did  not  put  herfelf  to  any  particular 
trouble  about  the  matter. 

Don  Pedro,  big  with  vaft  defigns,  was  one  day 
walking  in  his  fields.  He  was  promifed  the  next 
morning  an  audience  of  the  king.  He  was  pre- 
paring himfelf  for  a  converfation  that  might  prove 
of  fo  much  confequence  to  all  mankind  ;  when 
walking  thoughtfully  along  and  regardlefs  of  his 
path,  his  foot  happened  to  ftumble  and  to  over- 
turn an  ant's  neft.  He  cafl  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground  to  fee  the  occafion  of  his  mifhke,  where 
he  fpied  the  little  animals  in  the  moft  miferable 
confufion.  He  had  the  delicacy  of  fentiment  to 
be  really  forry  for  what  he  had  done;  and,  putting 
himfelf  in  their  condition,  began  to  reflect  upon 
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the  confequence.  It  might  be  an  age  to  them 
ere  they  could  recover  their  tranquillity.  He 
viewed  them  with  a  fort  of  fmile,  to  find  the  an- 
xiety they  underwent  for  fuch  perifhable  habita- 
tions; Yet  he  confidered  that  his  contempt  was 
only  the  effect  of  his  own  fuperiority,  and  that 
there  might  be  fome  created  beings  to  whom  his 
own  fpecies  muft  appear  as  trifling.  His  remark 
did  not  ceafe  here.  He  confidered  his  future  en- 
terprife,  with  an  eye  to  fuch  a  race  of  beings.  He 
found  it  muft  appear  to  them  in  a  light  as  difad- 
vantageous,  as  the  ambition  and  vain  glory  of  an 
ant  would  to  himfelf.  How  ridiculous,  he  faid, 
muft  this  republic  appear  to  me,  could  I  difcern 
its  actions,  as  it  has  probably  many,  that  are  a- 
nalogous  to  thofe  of  human  nature!  Suppofethem 
at  continual  variance  about  the  property  of  a  grain 
of  fand.  Suppofe  one,  that  had  acquired  a  few 

fands  more  to  his  portion as  alfo  one  grain  of 

wheat,  and  one  fmall  particle  of  barley-flour, 
fliould  think  himfelf  qualified  to  tyrannize  over 
his  equals  and  to  lord  it,  uncontrouled.  Confider 
him,  on  this  account,  not  contented  to  make  ufe 
of  the  numerous  legs  with  which  nature  has  fup- 
plied  him,  born  aloft  by  a  couple  of  flaves  with- 
in the  hollow  of  an  hufic  of  wheat,  five  or  fix  o- 
thers,  at  the  fame  time,  attending  folemnly  upon 
the  proceflion.  Suppofe,  laftly,  that,  among  this 
people,  the  prime  minifter  fnould  perfuade  the 
reft  to  level  war  upon  a  neighbouring  colony; 
and  this,  in  order  to  be  ftyled  the  fovereign  of  two 
hillocks,  inftead  of  one;  while  perhaps  their  pre- 
fent  condition  leaves  them  nothing  to  wifli  befides 
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fuperfluities.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  in  the  pow* 
er  of  the  moft  inconfiderable  among  mankind, 
nay,  of  any  fpecies  of  animals  fuperior  to  their 
own,  to  ded'oy  at  once  the  mini-flier  and  the  peo- 
ple altogether:  This  is  doubtlefs  very  ridiculous,, 
yet  this  is  doubtlefs  my  own  cafe,  in  refpeft  to 
many  fubordinate  beings,  and  very  certainly  of  the 
fupreme  one.  Farewell  then,  ye  air-built  citadels! 
Farewell  vificns  of  unfolid  glory!  Don  Pedro  will- 
feek  no  honour  of  fo  equivocal  an  acceptation,  as 
to  degrade  his  character  to  a  fuperior  fpecies,  in 
proportion  as  it  exalts  him  before  his  own. 

See  here  a  juft  conclufion!  In  (hort,  he  found 
it  fo  fairly  drawn,  as  immediately  to  drop  his  pro- 
ject, leave  the  army,  and  retire;  of  which  whim- 
ikal  relation  it  may  be  well  enough  obferved,  that 
a  fpider  had  enflaved  th.€  world,  had  not  an  ant 
cbftru&ed  his  defign. 
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THE 

TOMBS. 
A     RHAPSODY. 

FATHER    of    fate!    before    whofe    awful 
throne, 

Revolving  planets  bow  diminim'd  down  ; 
Who  checks  the  fiery  comet's  rapid  way, 
Commands  the  tempeft,  and  confines  the  fea. 

Almighty!   aid  me,  in  the  day  of  dread; 
When  the  rent  graves  lhall  yield  their  rifing  dead, 
When  at  the  trumpet's  clangor  fides  give  way, 
And  the  world  blazes  in  eternal  day, 
Time  breaks  his  glafs,  with  trembling  fear  a- 

ghaft, 
And  death  (hall  ficken  at  the  dreadful  blaft. 

SENECIO  thus,  the  difmal  graves  furvey'd, 
Thus  fpoke  the  (age,  as  'midft  the  tombs  he  ftray'd. 

Now  flitting  bats  around  the  church  yard  fly, 
While  filent  eve  invefts  the  vaulted  Iky; 
A  fettled  gloom  along  the  cloifter  fpread, 
Breathing  black  horror  o'er  the  darken'd  dead. 
Struck  with  the  fight,  the  teacher  filence  broke, 
And  thus  the.mufing  moralizer  fpoke: 

"  Ye  fplendid  come,  the  folemn  fcenc  furvey, 
c<  Duft  unto  duft,  fo  pafs  the  proud  away, 
<c  Go,  fift  the  (brines  for  all  ennobled  earth, 
*'  And  teach  the  tomb-bred  worm  refpeft  to  birth, 
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"  In  this  fad  fcene,  the  univerfal  feat, 
c*  Here  reft  the  wretched,  and  here  rot  the  great, 
"  Mute  moulder  here  the  fmooth-tongu'd  fervile 

tribe, 

c<  And  here  corruption  fhuns  the  guilty  bribe; 
u  Dry'd  is  the  famifh'd  widow's  fallen  tear; 
"  And  pining  merit's  fighs  are  filenc'd  here: 
"  The  unhappy  here  a  fure  fad  refuge  find, 
"  Free  from  the  farce,  or  falfhood  of  mankind." 

Thus  fpoke  the  fage,  more  he  had  yet  to  fay, 
When  fair  LYSINE  crofs'd  the  cloifter'd  way; 
Trip'd  down  the  dome,  and  beam'd  like  diflant 

day. 

Sweeping  along  the  founding  ifle  me  pac'd, 
With  all  the  air,  the  art  of  fafhion  gracM. 
Infidious  met  him  with  well-feign'd  furprize, 
FlauVd  on  his  face  the  lightnings  of  her  eyes. 
The  good  old  man  to  the  fair  figure  bow'd, 
While  in  his  cheeks,  the  long-loft  colour  glow'd, 
Quick  and  more  quick,  his  panting  bofom  beat, 
His  blood  thrill'd,  mantling  with  unufual  heat, 
His  eyes  difclos'd  unfpeakable  delight, 
She  faw  the  wonder  and  enjoy'd  the  fight. 

When  thus  the  fair  one,   Why  in  this  dark 

dome, 

From  focial  joys  fequefter'd  will  you  roam  ? 
Moping  about,  to  folitude  a  flave? 
Of  all  companions,  keep  me  from  the  grave. 
Vapours  forfake  me !   chufe  to  wander  here  ? 
You've  a  ftrange  tafte  though,  let  me  die,  my 
dear. 
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Whatl  talk  to  tombs,  to  goblins,  ghofts,  and  fai- 
ries ? 

Well  then,  I  vow,  old  men  have  ftrange  vagaries. 

And  then  the  ftatues? All  fuch  filthy  crea- 
tures, 

Carv'd  with  fuch  clownifti,  queer,  old  fafhion'd 
features. 

Eh  !  I  muft  laugh,  dear  monitor,  don't  frown, 

For  all  the  world,  you  look  ydurfelf  like  one. 

S  E  N  E  c  i  o. 

Alas,  LYSINE,  mark  yon  mangled  buft, 
O'erfpread  with  mofs,  decaying  into  duft : 
Black  fpiders  in  its  pointed  fragments  hide, 
And  ilimy  flugs,  flow  on  the  furface  flide, 
This,  like  rich  beauty,  once  all  fplendid  flionc, 
And  each  gay  colour  deck'd  the  gilded  ftone. 
There,  art  on  art  attracted  every  view, 
Adorn'd,  unrivaPd,  and  admir'd,  like  you. 

So  when  you  fade,  as  fade  one  day  you  muft, 
And  that  fine  form  falls  crumbling  into  duft, 
Your  eyes  drop  dim,  your  tongue  harmonious  fail, 
Each  limb  turn'd  livid,  and  each  cheek  funk  pale, 
Eyes,  tongue,  limbs,  cheeks,  beneath  the  earth  arc 

thrown, 
Like  the  rent  fragments  of  yon  ragged  ftone. 

How  nice,  how  noble  once,  avails  not  here,. 
The  mould'ring  beggar  rots  as  fine  as  fair. 
Entomb'd,  the  courtly  toaft  forgets  her  pride, 
And  patient  crumbles  by  the  peafant's  fide. 
Alike  the  weeds  fpread  naufeous  o'er  the  grave 
Of  laurel'd  CAESAR,  or  the  fettcr'd  Have, 
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L  Y  S  I  N  E. 

Filthy  idea!  fhall  the  odious  croud, 
Sots,  clowns  and  tradefmen  foil  a  lady's  fliroud  ? 
Shall  we!   enrich'd  with  ev'ry  art  to  pleafe, 
Adorn'd  on  earth,  in  earth  commix  with  thefe? 

S  E  N  E  C  I  O. 

Yes,  yes,  ye  beauteous,  ye  fair  female  race, 
Whofe  words  are  mufic,and  whofe  motions  grace; 
Whofe  glancing  looks  'midft  fond  admirers  ftray, 
Steal  the  footh'd  fenfe,  and  fnatch  the  foul  away: 
Though  round  enamour'd  crouds  obfervant  figh, 
Watch  the  foft  fmile,  and  catch  the  fpeaking  eye; 
Sooo,   oh!  too  foon,  Death  gripes  the  glittering 

form, 
From  feafting  lovers  dragg'd,  to  feed  a  worm. 

Behold  yon  marbled  monumental  cave, 
Go  learn  what  tenant  rents  the  tainted  grave? 
With  poring  eyes  the  faint  infcription  read, 
And  hear  how  great  was  once  the  duft  you  tread? 
Haply,  fome  time-beguiling  wit  here  fleeps, 
,Or  mifer,  buried  like  his  ill-got  heaps. 
Perhaps  fome  tender  maid,  or  tinfel  peer, 
Alas — "  A  fimple  finlefs  babeJies  heie." 

t(  Juft  on  the  world,  the  infant  op'd  its  eyes, 
"  Then  clos'd  them  quick,  and  fought  his  native 
ikies." 

Millions  below,  when  fouls  to  bodies  join, 
Shall  wiih  their  lives  had  been  as  fhort  as  thine. 

The  bud  of  infancy;  youth's  blooming  fruit ; 
Manhood  mature;   and  age's  faplefs  root; 
Death  equal  reaps  to  fill  the  vacant  tomb, 
For  life's  large  field  makes  but  one  harveft-home. 
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Why  gilded  beams  yon  ornamented  flirine  ? 
Where  gay  feftoons  round  fluted  columns  twine  : 
Where  the  fmooth  lines,  with  frnootheft  praifcs 

flow, 
Dull  decorations  to  the  wretch  below. 

Beneath  yon  urn,  where  painted  flames  arife, 
Blafled  in  early  bloom,  a  {tripling  lies. 

What  now  avails  the  tender  parent's  care? 
Their  pains  to  tend  him,  and  their  {kill  to  rear? 

The  once  gay,  prating  boy,  no  more  can  boa!! 
Of  deep  debauch,  and  fond  forfaken  toaft. 
No  more  his  Maker,  or  his  friend  defame, 
Or  vaunt  of  fins  he  only  knew  to  name. 
***#*•#=* 

O  come,  Lyfine,  bow  before  the  Lord, 
And  hail  th'Almighty's  wonder-working  word. 

Bright  emanation  of  omnifcient  power  I 
Religion1,    bear  me  to  thy  facrcd  bower; 
Where  fix'd  in  faith,  thy  holy  patience  blefs'd, 
Calm  refignation  yields  the  wretched  reft; 
Where  hope  divine  to  penitence  is  given, 
Beams  in  each  breaft;  and  firts  the  foul  to  hea- 
ven. 

FilPd  with  the  Godhead's  praife,   the  vot'ry 

fung, 

Fill'd  with  the  Godhead's  praife  the  temple  rung, 
O'er  his  rapt  mind  angelic  vifions  croud, 
Saint-like,  his  bofom  with  devotion  glow'd: 
From  his  fix'd  eyes  down  dropt  the  filent  tear, 
Strong  fpoke  his  paflion, and  proclaimed  his  prayer. 

Fix'd  with  mute  wonder,  gay  Lyfine  gaz'd, 
Admir'd  the  worfliip  and  the  preacher  prais'd$ 

G 
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Bow'd  bluihing  down,  by  pure  religion  aw'd, 
Felt  the  ftrong  impulfe,  and  confcfs'd  the  God. 
Her  crimfen'd  cheeks  a  confcious  fhame  difplay'd, 
She  feiz'd  his  hand,  and  thus  began  the  maid. 

L  Y  S  I  N  E . 

•    Belov'd  of  heaven !   Youth's  giddy  phrafe  for- 
give. 

Behold  your  convert,  and  her  fighs  receive. 
Heedlefs  'till  now,  of  each  religious  care, 
Unfeeling  worfliip  :  I  but  playM  with  prayer. 
By  caprice  govern'd,  prejudic'd  by  thought, 
By  fancy  prompted,  and  by  faihion  taught. 
1  rofe,  I  read,  I  drefs'd,  I  dancM,  I  fung, 
Join'd  each  loud  party,  where  fond  frolic  fprung, 
From  courts  to  fields,  from  fields  to  courts  have 

rov'd, 

Unknowing  why;  yet  difcontented  mov'd, 
I  liv'd,  I  loiter'd,  wander'd  uncenfin'd, 
No  wiHi  awakenM  my  difpaffion'd  mind. 
No  wifn  alarmM  me,  I  BO  joy  defir'd, 
But  the  mean  joy — to  be  by  men  admir'd. 
Senecio  thus — Wim  of  admiring  eyes, 
Fair-fmifh'd  blefling,  love's  luxurious  prize; 
Though   grace,  good-nature,   ftrength  of  reafon 

hi  end, 

J51efs  the  »rond  beauty,  form  the  tender  friend : 
•Superior  charms,  fuperior  forrows  know, 
And  to  excel,  is  but  the  way  to  woe  j 
Mangled  by  malice,  by  the  weak  millook, 
•Fiatter'd,  betray'd,  focTd,  envy'd,  and  forfook. 

Life's  but  a  dream,  an  after  dinner's  day, 
An  evening's  funfhinej  feen,  but  Inatch'd  away; 
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Short  and  uncertain  every  pleafure's  prov'd, 
Even  life's  bcft  biiis,  to  love,  and  be  belov'd. 

Behold  yon  Gothic  pillar  gorgeous  grac'd, 
Full  to  the  fight,  the  rich-wrought  tablets  plac'd ; 
There  emblems  croud,  there  fculptur'd  angels  fly, 
Shine  in  fmooth  ftone,  arid  glare  upon  the  eye : 
Vain  is  this  fplenuor,  come  with  me,  and  know 
What  was  the  gay- tomb'd  form,  now  loft  below? 

"  Here,  reader,  reits,  afford  a  tender  tear, 
**  If  love,  if  friendfhip,  to  thy  foul  is  dear, 
**  Here  reds,  what  once  was  love's,  was  friend-- 

(hip's  pride, 

"  A  foul,  to  every  focial  goodally'd; 
"  Unwelcome  death!   fad  unexpected  gueft, 
"  Snatch'd  the  fond  bridegroom  from  the  nuptial 
feaft." 

Could  not  the  numerous  train  around  theboard, 
Prevent  his  entrance,  and  protect  their  lord? 
Mufic?s  foft  founds;  or  fenfe-alluring  fhow ? 
Nor  herald's  fhields  ward  off  th* unerring  blow? 

Up-born  by  forrow's  mift,  fore-run  by  fear, 
The  fm-fprung  fpe&re  fails  along  the  air: 
Beneath  him,  every  inf eel:  pants  for  breath, 
And  nature  fickens  at  the  fhade  of  Death. 
Leafh'd  in  like  hounds,  difeafes  round  him  wait, 
He's  cloath'd  by  terror,  and  he's  arm'd  by  fate. 

The  infatiate  hunter  entering  glares  around, 
Marks  the  gay  game,  and  meditates  the  wound. 
Swift  as  (hot-lightning  darting  down  the  fides, 
He  flings  the  (haft — the  florid  victim  dies. 
Ill-fated  youth. 
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L  Y  S  1  N  E. 

Alas!   the  nymph  reply'd, 


What  words  can  paint  the  fuff'rings  x>f  -iis  bride  r 
Ill-fated  youth  !    Ah  more  ill  fated  fair, 
Who  can  the  forrow  of  her  foul  declare? 
Perhaps  that  moment  (he  attentive  hung, 
On  the  fond  phrafes  of  his  love-tun'  d  tongue; 
Gaz'd  on  his  face,  her  eyes  his  ardour  prais'd, 
And  drank  delight,  enamour'd  as  (he  gaz'd; 
Hurry'd  with  rapture,  chid  the  tardy  day, 
And  fondly  fancying,  figh'd  the  guefts  away. 

What  is  the  difference  'twixt  our  birth  and 

tomb  ? 
We  were  not  —  are  —  we  ftrengthen  --  we  con- 

fume. 

From  earth  to  earth  —  clay-clad  —  return  to  clay, 
Made  but  to  moulder,  born  butto  decay. 

Senecio  anfwer'd  thus  the  tender  fair, 
Vain  is  each  pleafure,  -and  as  vain  each  care. 
'Tis  death  alone,  'tis  death  we  ilrive  to  (him,      "^ 
To  .death  alone,  to  death,  alas!   we  run,  ^ 

Ten  thaufand  deaths  ^arifc  with  every  fuia.  ) 

Ten  and  ten  thoufand  more  attend  on  thefe, 
Burft  in  each  ftorm,  and  breathe  in  ev'ry  breeze. 

ILet  ftoics,  feeming  felf-defpifing  train, 
With  fyftems  load  the  doubt-bewilderM  brain; 
Reludlant  nature  fhrinks  to  meet  the  foe, 
And  knowledge  centers  in  a  fear  to  know. 

Behold,  half  hid,  yon  peafant  ftick  the  fpade, 
Difmantle  coffins,  and  disjoint  the  dead; 
Toe  crumbling  flefli,  he  tramples  to  the  ground, 
Aloft  the  mould'ring  bonCs,  he  heaves  around. 
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Yon    putrid    heap,    where   crawls   the  winding 

worm, 

Perhaps  once  fill'd  a  fair-complexion'd  form ; 
Where's  now  the  lip-befpcaking  poets  praife  ? 
The  beaming  eye,  which  dim'd  the  diamond's 
.       blaze? 

Yon  tawny  mold,  perhaps,  a  breaft  once  bore, 
Where  the  wrapt  flattering  lover,  panting,  fwore; 
Mark'd  the  fond  kifs — exftatic  ardour  prov'd5 
And  clafp'd 

L  y  s  i  N  E. 

Clafp'd  what — cou'd  this — this  dirt  be  lov'd  ? 
Was  this  once  beauty?  —  This?  —  which  here  I 
fee? 

S  E  N  E  C  I  O. 
ALL  THAT   IS  LEFT — AND  WHAT  WE  ALL 

MUST   BE. 
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THE 

AMBITIOUS  MAN  PUNISHED. 

HI  LEMON  lived  in  the  center  of  a  foreft, 
which  feemed  deftined  by  nature  for  the  a- 
fylum  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Corroding  care, 
remorfe,  and  anxiety  were  ftrangers  to  his  retire- 
ment: Ambition  alone  flattered  herfelf  with  be* 
ing  one  day  able  to  gain  admittance. 

Philemon,  favoured  by  the  gods,  offered  them 
pure  victims;  a  lamb  or  a  fheep  conftantly  expref- 
ied  his  gratitude  for  their  bounties.  The  ground, 
rendered  fertile  by  his  labour,  abundantly  produc- 
ed every  thing  necefiary  for  his  fupport.  He  ne- 
ver vifited  the  populous  cities,  but  to  exchange  his 
fruits  for  corn  to  fow  his  little  patrimony. 

"When  he  returned,  his  cottage  appeared  more 
lovely  than  before.  Ebony,  gold,  and  ivory,  in- 
deed, which  adorn  the  palaces  of  the  great,  did 
not  difplay  their  fplendors  in  the  abode  of  our 
philofopher;  his  own  induftry  had  provided  his 
whole  furniture,  which,  t;ho'  homely,  was  abun- 
dantly fufficient  to  anfwer  all  the  occafions  of  na- 
ture. 

A  double  inclofure  of  tufted  trees  concealed 
his  little  manlion  from  the  eyes  of  the  curious 
traveller.  A  clear  murmuring  brook,  offered  him 
the  conftant  tribute  of  its  flreams,  which,  by  for- 
ming various  meanders,  rendered  this  happy  re- 
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treat  doubly  delightful.  Philemon  fprinkled  his 
flowers  with  the  adjacent  water,  and  drank  him- 
felf  of  the  fame  falutiferous  ftream;  and  often 
from  a  bower,  dedicated  to  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  furveyed  its  wandering  courfe. 

Thus  happily  lived  Philemon;  free  from  tbe 
flattery  of  deceitful  friends,  the  infinuating  caref- 
fes  of  a  perfidious  miftrefs,  and  the  artful  behavi- 
our of  unfaithful  fervants.  His  heart  was  a  flran- 
ger  to  paflion,  nor  did  he  even  wifh  for  an  in- 
creafe  of  his  happinefs.  But  at  length  his  reve- 
rence for  the  gods,  who  had  fo  amply  rewarded  his 
devotion,  began  to  abate:  Immediately  he  fancied 
his  life  was  too  ferene,  and  began  to  complain  of 
his  deftiny. 

Difcontent  rendered  him  a  burthen  to  himfelf  $ 
the  barrier  of  virtue  which  confined  his  wifhes  was 
deftroyed,  and  ambition  entered  that  retreat,  which, 
till  then,  had  been  impregnable.  Being  in  pof- 
feflion  of  this  fmall  abods,  *n~  nimmoneu  all  her 
ittinue  of  chimerical  projects,  to  attend  her  ?.t 
the  cottage  of  Philemon,  who  was  focn  too  fen ii- 
ble  of  their  cruel  effects. 

The  gods,  irritated  at  his  conduct,  withdrew 
from  him  their  favours;  the  thirft  cf  riches  en- 
flamed  him;  ambition  augmented  his  deiires,  and 
even  engaged  him  to  tefeech  the  gods  to  render 
propitious  thofe  projects  he  had  formed  himfeJf, 
without  their  approbation. 

Philemon  had  for  feme  time  neglected  offering 
facrifices  to  the  gods,    but   now   repeated  them 
with  greater  fervency  than  ever  :  The  blood  cf  hi« 
chofen  flocks  now  fmokes  upon  their  altars. 
G  4 
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One  day,  in  the  frenzy  of  his  imagination,  he 
prayed  the  gods  to  change  the  little  brook,  which 
glided  by  his  cottage,  into  a  river;  and  his  fmall 
bo;>t  into  a  fhip  laden  with  the  treafures  of  the 
Indies.  A  clap  of  thunder  immediately  fucceed- 
ing  his  prayer,  Philemon  now  thought  the  happy 
moment  was  arrived;  but,  alas!  it  was  but  the 
prelude  to  his  misfortunes.  And  ambition,  who 
had  infpired  him  with  thefe  chimerical  projects, 
DOW  abandoned  him  to  his  own  folly. 

Immediately  the  brook  began  to  fwell,  the  tor- 
rents tumbled  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and, 
jailing  their  foaming  waters,  fwept  away  the  lands 
•\vith  their  rapid  courfe.  The  boat  fuddenly  chan- 
ged into  a  fhip,  was  lifted  up  by  the  waters,  and 
hurried  away  with  the  greateft  violence.  Phile- 
mon contemplated,  with  rapture,  the  large  heaps 
ef  treafure  in  his  fliip;  but  could  not  behold, 
without  regret,  the  deftru&ion  of  his  dear  cottage, 
wfcere  I>e  nad  lived  aboiit  twenty  years  in  the 
greeted  tranquillity. 

The  (hip  was  hurried  away,  by  the  foaming 
torrent,  into  the  pathlefs  ocean.  Philemon  now 
began  to  recover  from  his  phrenzy,  and  recollec- 
ting that  he  had  omitted  imploring  the  gods  to 
conduct  his  (hip  into  a  harbour  of  fafety,  endea- 
voured to  attone  for  that  neglect;  but  it  was  now 
too  late :  The  gods  who  before  were  his  protec- 
tors, were  now  deaf  to  his  cries. 

Horror  began  to  invade  the  breafl  of  Philemon; 
the  monntaneous  furg^s  of  the  ocean  threatned 
clc(lru£Uon;  a  terrible  tempeft  afiaulted  the  (hip, 
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which,  flriking  againft  a  rock,  funk  with  all  her 
riches. 

Philemon,  for  fome  time,  fupported  himfelf  a- 
gainft  the  boifterous  element,  which  at  laft  threw 
him  on  a  defart  coaft;  where,  after  acknowledging 
he  was  juftly  punifhed  for  his  indifcretion,  he  ex- 
pired on  the  ihelly  beach. 

From  this  example,  we  fhould  learn  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  ftation  in  which  Providence  has 
thought  proper  to  place  us;  and  to  let  all  our 
withes  be  regulated  by  prudence,  left,  with  Phi- 
lemon, we  become  the  victims  of  our  own  folly. 

Content  alone,  can  all  our  wrongs  redrefs, 
Content,  that  other  name  for  happinefs. 
'Tis  equal  if  our  fortunes  fhould  augment, 
And  ftretch  themfclves  to  the  fame  vaft  extent 
With  our  defires;  orthofe  defires  abate, 
Shrink  and  contract  themfelves  to  fit  our 
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THE 

REIGN     OF     INNOCENCE. 
A  PERSIAN  TALE, 

IN  an  extenfive  plain  whereon  the  fun  firft  dif- 
plays  his  refplcndent  beams  in  Perfia,  lived 
Hyftafpes  and  R.oxana  :  who  had  an  only  daughter, 
named  Arpafia.  As  the  fublime  truths  of  reli- 
gion were  their  great  concern,  they  never  failed 
in  their  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
worfhiy  of  the  great  Oromazes,  to  whom  they  paid 
conflant  adoration.  For  their  piety,  bleflings 
were  fhowered  down  on  them,  as  the  dew  of  hea- 
ven, which  refrefhes  the  verdant  herb,  and  happi- 
nefs  which  knew  no  end  It  was  not  enough 
that  themfelves  alone  inherited  the  divine  favour; 
they  willed  their  felicity  to  defcend  on  their  pof- 
terity.  Full  of  affe£Hon  for  Arpafia,  the  only 
pledge  of  their  mutual  love,  they  were  anxious  to 
tranfmit  their  happinefs  to  this  daughter,  and  ear- 
ly taught  her  the  regard  which  fhe  owed  to  the 
Deity,  and  the  facred  rites  of  the  great  Qromazes, 
Mythra,  and  Mythras,  whom  they  worfhipped  in 
a  confecrated  grove  at  the  rifiug  of  the  fun. 
This,  they  wifely  thought,  would  but  conciliate 
their  almighty  protection. 

Arpafia  was  full  of  goodnefs  :   fhe  attentively 
beard  them  recite  her   birth,  and  the  wonderful 
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myftery  of  her  exiftence.  Her  heart  overflowed 
with  the  effufions  of  gratitude  to  the  benign  Au- 
thor of  her  being. 

Duy  fucceeded  day,  and  the  virgin  was  at  her 
orifons,  conftant  as  the  morning  dawn,  wlcn  her 
-face  towards  the  eafl.  ilei  rrayrs  wjrc  i">j*nt, 
but  not  in  vain.  The  divine  cbj  •:•„".  f»f  h>  '  ne  !i- 
tation  proved  her  watchful  guardian,  n  .<•  le  :r  '»" 
condudled  her  by  the  infcrutable  laws  of  his  cru-  ~ 
vidence. 

As  the  place  of  her  father's  habitation  was  ru- 
ral, but  few  worfhippers  reforte  1  to  the  lacred 
grove.  Among  them  was  a  youth)  named  Ar- 
pares;  who  offered. up  the  fpiiitual  incenfe  of  ac'o- 
rarion,  near  the  fpot  Arpafia  had  feJe£ted  for  her- 
felf.  Hence  it  often  chanced  that  they  both  re- 
treated from  the  confecratcd  bower  at  the  fame 
time,  and  had  flight  interviews  with  each  o- 
ther. 

The  virtue  of  the  daughter  of  Hyftafpes  was 
equalled  only  by  her  beauty.  The  excellence  of 
her  mind  was  rivalled  by  her  external  form  \  and 
the  white  robes  me  wore  were  an  emblem  of  her 
innocence.  Nature  ftamped  her  the  model  of 
perfection,  and  crown  of  her  works. 

Thefe  enchanting  charms  could  not  fail  of 
creating  an  equal  portion  of  love  in  the  bread  of 
Afparcs;  who  was  himfelf  handfome,  youthful, 
and  benevolent.  His  heart  was  full  of  tendernefs, 
and  his  rudefl  paflion  love. 

Noble  natures  only  are  fufceptible  of  generous 
fentiments.      Her  lover  was  warmed  with  acthereal 
ardour,  which  heaven  and  Arpafia  alone  could  in-- 
G  6 
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fpire.  He  ftudioufly  improved  the  precious  mo- 
ments of  her  prefence,  hoping  an  equal  return  of 
a  Section. 

The  beauteous  maid  was  not  infenfible  to  ten- 
der emotions.  Thefe  interviews  began  to  wake 
:he  latent  fparks  of  paflion  in  her  brcaft,  which 
only  needed  fanning  into  flame. 

Three  moons  revolved  their  orbs,  when  the 
Pertian  youth  gained  the  entire  familiarity  of  her 
he  loved.  His  repeated  offices  of  kindnefsat  length 
excited  the  attention  of  the  virgin,  and  inclined 
her  to  confider  the  perfon  of  him  who  inceflantly 
ilrove  to  pieafe  her  in  every  thing.  She  was  im- 
perceptibly  induced  to  view  his  outward  meinand 
form  j  and  began  to  conceive  a  paflion  for  him, 
the  nature  of  which  {he  was  totally  ignorant  of, 
till  now  n.  flra»ger  to  the  power  of  love.  The 
iv.oil  diftant  profpett  of  his  prefence  was  to  her 
the  parent  of  delight:  he  was  often  with  her  in 
^ erfon,  but  never  abfent  in  idea. 

Such  were  the  natural  feelings  of  her  heart. 
It  only  remained  that  fhe  fhould  confult  the  will 
of  the  Deity,  as  the  fpring  of  all  her  actions.  In- 
finite goodnefs  and  fovereign  intelligence,  fhe 
thought  would  beft  direct  her  counsels.  Afpares 
purpofed  to  have  revealed  his  paflion,  but  (he  pre- 
vented him. 

One  morning,  as  (he  was  adoring  the  Eternal 
wifdom,  and  imploring  his  fecret  counfel  to  direct 
her  fleps,  (lie  uttered  the  following  prayer.  "  Al- 
mighty fource  of  all  wifdom,  and  fountain  of 
knowledge;  whofe  power  is  infinite,  and  duration 
uncircumfcribed:  thou  author  of  intelligence,  and 
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fovereign  of  created  fpirits,  deign  to  look  down 
on  thy  fuppliant,  proftrate  before  thy  throne.  Ac- 
cept the  incenfe  of  adoration,  and  let  itafcend  to 
the  dome  of  heaven,  to  thy  effulgent  prefence. 
Aflift  me  with  thine  omnipotent  aid,  and  endue  me 
with  a  portion  of  wifdom :  for  thou  art  the  Eter- 
nal Ruler  of  immenfity.  Grant  me  underftand- 
ing  to  know  thy  will,  and  inftruct  me  in  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  rectitude." 

A  profound  and  awful  filence  enfued;  during 
which,  (lie  was  filled  with  rapture  and  extafy :  and 
after  a  ihort  paufe,  a  tremendous  voice  uttered 
the  following  words:  "  I  am  the  Almighty  Crea- 
tor of  the  univerfe,  whom  thou  invokeft;  the  au- 
thor of  all  nature,  and  fupreme  Governor  of  im- 
menfity. My  retreat  is  inacceffible.  No  one  can 
approach  me  but  by  my  works.  Read  the  book 
of  nature.  The  characters  thereof  are  all  created 
beings,  animal  and  vegetable.  Read  therein,  and 
imitate,  and  I  will  protect  thee." 

The  voice  ceafed,  and  Arpafia  recovered  from 
the  fervour  of  her  foul,  which  was  increafed  by  the 
apparent  prefence  of  the  divinity.  She  was  total- 
ly employed  in  revolving  the  facred  admonition  in 
her  mind.  Not  able,  as  yet,  to  comprehend  the 
celeftial  oracle,  (he  laid  it  up  in  the  fecret  repofi- 
tory  of  her  heart. 

In  this  happy  ftate,  time  glided  away  unperceiv- 
ed.  Afpares  and  Arpafia  enjoyed  unceafing  fe- 
renity,  the  conftant  attendant  on  fimplicity,  and 
grateful  offspring  of  innocence.  They  both  reli- 
gioufly  perfifted  in  their  regard  for  the  Deity,  and 
both  continued  their  orifons. 
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At  their  wonted  retreat  from  the  confecrated 
bower,  after  the  conclufion  of  a  morning  woriHp, 
in  their  way  they  pulled  through  a  delightful  gar- 
den, adorned  with  all  the  gau-.Iy  pajreantiy  mature 
referved  in  her  exhauftlefs  flore.  Nor  a  free,  nor 
flower,  was  wanting  to  pteafe  the  admiring  eye  of 
man.  In  the  midft  thereof  was  a  fountain  of 
limpid  water,  whofe  chryftal  ftreain,  gently  mur- 
muring, feemed  to  join  in  concert  with  the  tune- 
ful birds,  forming  nature's  choir.  Alternate  fun 
and  {had ef  enamelled  lawns  and  fanning  gales,  all 
concurred  to  embellifh  this  celeitial  place,  which 
was  an  emblem  of  the  blefl  abodes. 

The  wearied  fun  retired  to  reft  before  they  left 
this  terreilrial  paradife.  It  was  with  extreme  re- 
gret Arpafia  quitted  the  lovely  fcene;  where  {he 
at  once  enjoyed  the  prefence  of  Afpares,  and  con- 
templation of  the  various  beauties  of  the  garden. 
Often  would  me  recal  to  mind  the  oracle  (he  had 
heard  in  the  confecrated  grove,  and  often,  obfe- 
quious  to  its  injunction,  read  in  the  inftru&ive 
volume  of  nature's  works,  incapable,  as  yet,  of 
making  a  certain  application  of  what  fhe  faw.  As 
night  approached,  (lie  began  to  obferve  the  facred 
worftiip  of  the  aerial  throng,  hymning  the  Eternal 
Power  that  gave  them  being,  and  pouring  forth 
the  adoration  of  their  evening  fong.  Man,  {lie 
found,  was  not  the  only  being  that  celebrated  om- 
nipotence. All  creation  feemed  to  join  the  choral 
theme;  ftars  that  mine,  flowers  that  look  gay  and 
fmile,  and  birds  that  chant  their  lays. 

A  fpreading  beech,  in  particular,  engaged  her 
filent  attention  j  the  body  whereof  was  furroun- 
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ded  with  woodbine,  and  on  the  top  two  doves, 
male  and  female,  had  fixed  their  ftation,  echoing 
foft  drains  of  love.  Afpares,  (landing  near  her, 
obferved  her  reverie,  waitingtofee  the  event.  Sud- 
denly Arpafia  darted,  and  cried  out,  "  Praife  the 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Oromazes."  She  faid 
no  more,  rapture  had  flopped  her  fpeech  ;  but  in- 
flantly  ran  and  embraced  Afpares.  The  youth 
received  her  with  equal  cagernefs,  curious  to  learn 
the  caufe  of  her  tranfport.  He  afked  the  reafon 
why  (he  indulged  fuch  abfcnce  of  thoughtin  view- 
ing that  particular  fpot?  To  which  ihe  replied: 
"  Let  us  praife  and  admire  the  Eternal  Father  of 
the  univerfe,  who  hath  deigned  to  declare  his  fa- 
crcd  will  and  purpofe.  You  have  feenme  conftant- 
]y  adore  his  perfections  in  the  facred  grove  you 
frequent.  1  there  was  wont  to  pray  to  the  great 
Oromazes  to  protect  and  inftruct  me.  After  my 
proftration  before  him,  and  intreaty  to  hear  my 
humble  petition,  I  was  anfwered  by  a  voice,  which 
no  mortal  uttered,  to  confider  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  thence  learn  the  will  of  its  Author.  I 
would  have  obeyed,  but  could  never  till  now  un- 
derftand  the  command.  1  beheld  the  fcene  before 
me.  On  the  top  of  the  tree  fat  two  doves,  ex- 
prefling  unufual  fondnefs  for  each  other.  This, 
I  thought,  was  celeflial  harmony,  and  a  leflbn  to 
me  fent  from  the  realms  above.  I  confidered  the 
woodbine  embracing thebeech,  andtvviningaround 
it ;  the  weaker  aflifted  by  the  ftronger.  I  was  at 
that  inftant  infpired  to  fulfil  the  holy  precept  I  had 
received,  and  thus  to  embrace  you,  my  prote&or. 
I  was  formerly  pleafed  to  fee  you  in  the  grove:  I 
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more  and  more  defire  you  to  be  with  me,  and  ne- 

rer  to  leave  me.- Wherefore  am  I  thus  pleafed  ? 

I  have  viewed  your  fhape,  and  find  you  the 
fame  as  Hyftafpes  my  father.  I  cannot  pant  with 

rapture  in  his  prefence  as  with  you What  can 

be  the  caufe  of  this  difference?" 

She  fpoke  the  language  of  her  heart.  Inno- 
cence knew  no  fiiame.  The  exiftence  of  modefty 
was  founded  on  guilt,  in  the  reign  of  the  Evil 
Principal,  and  unknown  to  Arpafia.  Her  cheek 
yielded  not  the  purple  blufli. 

Her  lover  burft  into  extafy  of  delight,  and  be- 
dewed her  neck  with  tears  of  joy.  He  related 
to  her  the  concord  of  the  two  fexes,  and  their  re- 
ciprocal affe&ion.  "  This,  continued  he,  is  the 
myftery  of  Love;  and  thefe  are  the  blellings  of 
the  bountiful  Author  of  creation  to  thofe  who 
purely  worfhip  him. — I  will  never  forfake  you. 
My  heart  has  fixed  its  habitation  with  you,  and 
cannot,  without  violence,  quit  its  pleafant  dwel- 
ling." 

The  gloomy  reign  of  night  fucceeding,  put  an 
end  to  this  conference.  They  both  retired  to  their 
houfe,  and  feparately  related  their  (Tory.  Hyftaf- 
pes was  elated  with  joy  at  the  declaration  of  his 
daughter,  and  the  goodnefs  of  Providence.  He 
joined  their  hands,  at  fun-rife,  in  the  grove,  with 
the  facred  rites  of  the  Perfian  worfhip,  and  com- 
pleated  their  felicity.  Their  mutual  love  conti- 
nued uninterrupted.  The  Eternal  Guardian,  who 
watched  over  them,  crowned  their  fidelity  with 
his  nobleft  gift,  children  that  were  images  of  their 
own  perfections.  Thefe,  in  maturer  years,  were 
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taught  never  to  decline  from  the  facred  religion 
of  Nature,  confpicuous  in  every  fcene.  This 
they  were  taught,  and  this  obeyed.  Rewards  al- 
ways meet  the  fons  of  obedience. 

Afpares  and  Arpafia  lived  to  enjoy  the  mod 
fublime  pleafures  they  were  capable  of  in  their 
mortal  ftate,  and  finifhed  their  courfe.  Nature 
was  their  parent,  their  inftruclor,  and  their  end. 
Death  approached,  and  wafted  them  to  the  eter- 
nal regions  of  immaterial  fpirits,  there  to  inherit 
the  fupreme  beatitude  which  they  enjoy. 

«•<>••  -O-  ••<>.—<>-  -4>~  "O~  -O-  -«>••  -«»  -O-  -<*•••«>••  ••«>«•  -4»-  "<>»-•'«•"  -4>-  ««>•>• 

r  H  E 

CHARMS   OF  PRECEDENCE. 
A     TALE. 

"  QIR,  will  you  pleafe  to  walk  before?" 
"  |^J   — No,  pray  Sir — you  are  next  the  door* 
"  — Upon  mine  honour,  I'll  not  ftir," — 

Sir,  I'm  at  home,  confidcr,  Sir 

"  Excufe  n,c,  Sir,  I'll  not  go  firft." 
Well,  if  Imuft  be  rude,  I  muft- — 

But  yet  I  wifh  I  could  evade  it 

'Tis  ftrangely  clownifh,  be  perfuaded. 

Go  forward,  cits!   go  forward,  fquires! 
Nor  fcruple  each  what  each  admires. 
Life  fquares  not,  friends,  with  your  proceeding^ 
It  flies,  while  you  difplay  your  breeding  j 
Such  breeding  as  one's  granam  preaches, 
Or  fome  old  dancing-mailer  teaches. 
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O  for  fome  rude  tumultuous  fellow, 
Half  crazy,  or  at  leaft,  half  mellow, 
To  come  behind  you  unawares, 
And  fairly  pufh  you  both  down  ftairs! 
But  death's  at  hand — let  me  advife  ye, 
Go  forward,  friends!  or  he'll  furprife  ye. 

Befides,  how  infincere  you  are ! 
Do  ye  not  flatter,  lie,  forfwear, 
And  daily  cheat,  and  weekly  pray, 
And  all  for  this — to  lead  the  way  ? 

Such  is  my  theme,  which  means  to  prove, 
That,  tho*  we  drink,  or  game,  or  love, 
As  that  or  this  is  moft  in  fafhion, 
Precedence  is  our  ruling  paffion. 

When  college  ftudents  take  degrees, 
And  pay  the  beadle's  endiefs  fees, 
What  moves  that  fcientific  body, 
But  the  firft  cutting  at  a  gawdy  ? 
And  whence  fuch  fhoals,  in  bare  conditions, 
That  ftarve  and  languish  as  phyficians, 
Content  to  trudge  the  ftreets,  and  ftare  at 
The  fat  apothecary's  chariot  ? 
But  that,  in  Chariot's  chamber  (fee 
Moliere's  medicin  malgrelui) 
The  leech,  howe'er  his  fortunes  vary, 
Still  walks  before  th 'apothecary. 

Flavia  in  vain  has  wit  and  charms, 
And  all  that  fhines,  and  all  that  warms; 
In  vain  all  human  race  adore  her, 
For — Lady  Mary  ranks  before  her. 

O  Celia,  gentle  Celia!   tell  us, 
You  who  are  neither  vain,  nor  jealous  \ 
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The  fofteft  breaft,  the  mildeft  mein ! 
Would  you  not  feel  fome  little  fpleen, 
Nor  bite  your  lip,  nor  furl  your  brow, 
If  Florimel,  your  equal  now, 
Should,  one  day,  gain  precedence  of  ye  ? 

Firft  fei  v'd tho'  in  a  difh  of  coffee  ? 

Plac'd  firft,  altho*  where  you  are  found, 
You  gain  the  eyes  of  all  around  ? 
Nam'd  firft,  tho'  not  with  half  the  fame. 
That  waits  my  charming  Celia's  name? 

Hard  fortune!  barely  to  infpire 
Our  fix'd  eftcem,  and  fond  defire! 
Barely,  where'er  you  go,  to  prove 
The  fource  of  univerfal  love ! 
Yet  be  content,  obferving  this, 
Honour's  the  offspring  of  caprice : 

And  worth,  howe'er  you  have  purfu'd  it, 

Has  now  no  pow'r — but  to  exclude  it. 

You'll  find  your  general  reputation 

A  kind  of  fupplemental  ftation. 

Poor  Swift,  with  all  his  worth,  could  ne'er, 

He  tells  us,  hope  to  rife  a  peer  5 

So,  to  fupply  it,  wrote  for  fame: 

And  well  the  wit  fecur'd  his  aim. 

A  common  patriot  has  a  drift, 

Not  quite  fo  innocent  as  Swift: 

In  Britain's  caufe  he  rants,  he  labours; 

"  He's  honeft,  faith*' — have  patience,-neighbows 

For  patriots  may  fometimes  deceive, 

May  beg  their  iriend's  ielu£hint  leave, 

To  fervethem  in  a  higher  fphere; 

And  drop  their  virtue,  to  get  there.-*— - 
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As  Lucian  tells  us  in  his  fafhion, 
How  fouls  put  off  each  earthly  paflion, 
Ere  on  Ely fi urn's  flow'ry  ftrand, 
Old  Charon  fufFered  'em  to  land : 
So  ere  we  meet  a  court's  carefles, 
No  doubt  our  fouls  muft  change  their  dreffes; 
And  fouls  there  be,  who,  bound  that  way, 
Attire  themfelves  ten  times  a-day. 

If  then  'tis  rank  which  all  men  covet, 
And  faints  alike  and  tinners  love  it; 
If  place,  for  which  our  courtiers  throng 
So  thick,  that  few  can  get  along  j 
For  which  fuch  fervile  toils  are  feeir, 
Who's  happier  than  a  king  ? a  queen. 

Howe'er  men  aim  at  elevation, 
'TJs  properly  a  female  paflion: 
Women>  and  beaux,  beyond  all  meafure 
Are  charm'd  with  rank's  ecftatic  pleasure. 

Sir,  if  your  drift  I  rightly  fcan, 
You'd  hint  a  beau  were  not  a  man : 
Say,  women  jhen  are  fond  of  places ; 
I  wave  all  difpu table  cafes. 
A  man  perhaps  would  fometh ing  linger, 
Were  his  lov'd  rank  to  coft — a  finger 5 
Or  were  an  ear  or  toe  the  price  on't 
He  might  delib'rate  once  or  twice  on't; 
Perhaps  afk  Gatakei's  advice  on't. 
And  many,  as  their  frame  grows  old, 
Would  hardly  purchafe  it  with  gold. 

But  women  wifh  precedence  ever; 
'Tis  their  whole  life's  fupreme  endeavour; 
It  fires  their  youth  with  jealou*  rage, 
And  ftrongly  animates  their  age. 
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Perhaps  they  would  not  fell  outright, 

Or  maim  a  limb that  was  in  fight; 

Yet, -on  worfe  terms,  they  fometimes  chufe  it; 
Nor,  ev'n  in  punifhmcnts  refufe  it. 

Pre-eminence  in  pain,  you  cry! 
All  fierce  and  pregnant  with  reply. 
But  lend  your  patience,  and  your  ear, 
An  argument  (hall  make  it  clear. 
But  hold,  an  argument  may  fail, 
Befides  my  title  fays,  a  tale. 

Where  Avon  rolls  her  win  ding  ftream, 
Avon,  the  mufe's  fav'rite  theme! 
Avon,  that  fills  the  farmers  purfes, 
And  decks  with  flow'rs  both  farms  and  verfes, 
She  vifits  many  a  fertile  vale, — 
Such  was  the  fccne  of  this  my  tale. 
For  'tis  in  Ev'fham's  vale,  or  near  it, 
That  folks  with  laughter  tell  and  hear  it. 
The  foil  with  annual  plenty  blefs'd 
Was  by  young  Corydon  poffefs'd. 
His  youth  alone  I  lay  before  ye, 
As  mod  material  to  my  (lory: 
For  ftrength  and  vigour  too  he  had  'em, 
And  'twere  not  much  amifs,  to  add  'em 

Thrice  happy  lout!   whofe  wide  domain 
Now  green  with  grafs,  now  gilt  with  grain, 
In  ruflet  robes  of  clover  deep, 
Or  thinly  veil'd  and  white  with  (beep; 
Now  fragrant  with  the  beans  perfume, 
Now  purpled  with  the  pulfe's  bloom, 
Might  well  with  bright  allufion  ftore  me; 
— But  happier  bards  have  been  before  me! 
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Amongft  the  various  year's  increafe, 

The  ftripling  ownM  a  field  of  peafe; 

Which,  when  at  night  he  ceas'd  his  labours, 

Were  haunted  by  fome  female  neighbours. 

Each  morn  difcoverM  to  his  fight 

The  (hameful  havock  of  the  night ; 

Traces  of  this  they  left  behind  'em, 

But  no  inftru&ions  where  to  find  'cm. 

The  devil's  works  are  plain  and  evil, 

But  few  or  none  have  feen  the  devil. 

Old  Noll,  indeed,  if  we  may  credit 

The  words  of  Echard,  who  has  faid  it, 

Contriv'd  with  Satan  how  to  fool  us ; 

And  bargained  face  to  face  to  rule  us; 

But  then  old  Noll  was  one  in  ten, 

And  fought  him  more  than  other  men. 

Our  fhepherd  too,  with  like  attention, 

May  meet  the  female  fiends  we  mention. 

He  rofe  one  morn  at  break  of  day, 

And  near  the  field  in  ambum  lay: 

When  lo!  a  brace  of  girls  appears, 

The  third,  a  matron  much  in  years. 

Smiling  amidft  the  peafe,  the  fmners 

Sat  down  to  cull  their  future  dinners; 

And,  caring  little  who  might  own  'em, 

Made  free  as  though  themfelves  had  fown  'era, 

'Tis  worth  a  fage's  obfervation, 
How  love  can  make  a  jeft  of  paflion. 
Anger  had  forced  the  Twain  from  bed, 
His  early  dues  to  love  unpaid! 
And  love,  a  god  that  keeps  a  pother, 
And  will  be  paid  one  time  or  other, 
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Now  banifh'd  anger  out  o'door; 
And  claim'd  the  debt  with-h eld  before. 
If  anger  bid  our  youth  revile, 
Love  form'd  his  features  to  a  fmile  : 
And  knowing  well  'twas  all  grimace, 
To  threaten  with  a  fmiling  face, 
He  in  few  words  exprefs'd  his  mind — 
And  none  would  deem  them  much  unkind. 

The  am'rous  youth,  for  their  offence, 
Demanded  inftant  recompence: 
That  recompence  from  each,  which  fliamc 
Forbids  a  bafhful  mufe  to  name. 
Yet,  more  this  fentence  to  difcover, 
'Tis  wnat  Bett  **  grants  her  lover, 
When  he,  to  make  the  (trumpet  willing1, 
Has  fpent  his  fortune — to  a  milling. 

Each  flood  a  while,  as  'twere  fufpended, 
And  loath  to  4o,  what each  intended. 

At  length,  with  fort  pathetic  fighs, 
The  matron,  bent  with  age,  replies, 
'Tis  vain  to  ftrive juftice,  I  know, 

And  our  ill  flars  will  have  it  fo — 

But  let  my  tears  your  wrath  affuage, 

And  fliew  fome  deference  forage! 

I  from  a  diftant  village  came, 

Am  old,  G knows,  and  fomething  lamej 

And  if  we  yield,  as  yield  we  mufl, 

Difpatch  my  crazy  body  firfl. 

Our  fhepherd,  like  the  Phrygian  fwain, 

When  circled  round  on  Ida's  plain, 

With  goddeifes  he  flood  fufpended, 

And  Pallas's  grave  fpeech  was  ended, 

Own'd  what  Die  afk'd  might  be  his  duty; 

But  paid  the  compliment  to  beauty. 
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MATILDA. 

MATILDA  wa«  married  very  young  to  a 
Neapolitan  nobleman  of  the  firft  quality, 
and  found  herfclf  a  widow  and  a  mother  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  As  fhe  flood  one  day  carefling  her 
infant  fon  in  the  open  window  of  an  apartment, 
which  .hung  over  the  river  Volturna,  the  child, 
with  a  fudden  fpring,  leaped  from  her  arms  into 
the  flood  below,  and  difappeared  in  a  moment. 
The  mother,  ftruck  with  inftant  furprife,  and 
making  an  effort  to  fave  him,  plunged  in  after; 
but,  far  from  being  able  to  aflift  the  infant,  (he 
herfelf  with  great  difficulty  efcaped  to  the  oppo- 
Cte  (hore,  juft  when  fome  French  foldiers  were 
plundering  the  country  on  that  fide,  who  imme- 
diately made  her  their  prifoner. 

As  the  war  was  then  carried  on  between  the 
French  and  Italians  with  the  utmoft  inhumanity, 
they  were  going  at  once  to  perpetrate  thofe  two 
extremes,  fuggefted  by  appetite  and  cruelty.  This 
bafe  refclution,  however,  was  oppofed  by  a  young 
officer,  who,  though  their  retreat  required  the 
utmoft  expedition,  placed  her  behind  him,  and 
brought  her  in  fafety  to  his  native  city.  Her  beau- 
ty at  firft  caught  her  eye;  her  merit  foon  after  his 
heart.  They  were  married  ;  he  rofe  to  the  high- 
eft  pofts:  they  lived  long  together,  and  were  hap- 
py. But  the  felicity  of  a  iblclier  can  never  be  cal- 
led permanent:  After  an  interval  of  feveral  years, 
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the  troops  which  he  commanded  having  met  with 
a  repulfe,  he  was  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  the  ci- 
ty, where  he  had  lived  with  his  wife.  Here  they 
fuffered  a  fiege,  and  the  city  at  length  was  taken. 
Fe\v  hiftories  can  produce  more  various  inflances 
of  cruelty,  than  thofe  which  the  French  and  Ita- 
lians at  that  time  exercifeci  upon  each  other,  k 
was  refolved  by  the  victors,  upon  this  occanon,  to 
put  all  the  French  prifoners  to  death,  but  parti- 
cularly the  hufband  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda, 
as  he  was  principally  inftrumental  in  protracting 
the  fiege.  Thefe  determinations  were  in  general 
executed  almoft  as  foon  as  refolved  upon.  The 
captive  foldier  was  led  forth,  and  the  executioner 
with  his  fword  flood  ready;  while  the  fpe£bato«-g 
in  gloomy  filence  awaited  the  fatal  blow,  which 
\vas  only  fufpended  till  the  genera],  who  prefided 
ss  judge,  mould  give  the  fignal.  It  was  in  this 
interval  of  anguifh  and  expectation,  that  Matilda 
eame  to  take  her  laft  farewel  of  her  hufband  and 
deliverer,  deploring  her  wretched  fituation,  and 
the  cruelty  of  fate,  that  had  faved  her  from  pe- 
ri (hing  by  a  premature  death  in  the  river  Voltur- 
na,  to  be  the  fpe&ator  of  (till  greater  calamities. 
The  general,  who  was  a  young  man,  was  (truck 
\\ith  furprife  at  her  beauty,  and  with  pity  at  her 
diftrefs,  but  with  flill  ftronger  emotions*  when  he 
heard  her  mention  her  former  dangers.  He  was 
her  fon,  the  infant  for  whom  fhe  had  encount. 
fo  much  danger.  He  acknowledged  her  at  once 
as  his  mother,  and  fell  at  her  feet.  The  reft  nn;r 
becafiiy  fuppofed:  The  captive  was  fet  free;  and 
H 
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all  the  happinefj?  that  love,  friendfhip,  and  duty 
could  confer  on  each  other,  were  unittd. 


NOBLE      INSTANCE 

;O    F 
II     U     M     A     N     I     T     Y. 

ABOUT  twenty  years  ago,  a  nobleman, 
\vhofe  exalted  rank  (the  firft  of  a  fubjecl) 
received  a  luftre  from  -the  virtues  'of  his  foul,  ob- 
ferved,  one  morning,  as  he  went  up,the  Bird-cage 
walk,  at  St.  James's  Park,  a  perfon,  fitting  in  a 
penfive  poflure,  on  one  of -the  public  feats:  his 
hair,  that  hung  as  white  as  filver  -on  his  fhoul- 
ders,  fhewed  his  advanced  age,  and  a  dignity,  in 
the  melancholy  that  overcaft  his  looks,  fpoke  his 
.acquaintance  with  -happier  days. 

Complaifance  to  fome  company  that  ivas  with 
him,  prevented  his -Grace's  taking  that  immediate 
notice  of  his  perfon,  which  the  benevolence  of  his 
lieart  fuggeftedj  and  the  thought,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity might  moft  probably  be  loft,  fpoiled  the 
pleasure  of  his  morning's  ride,  and  made  him  re- 
•turn,  much  fooner  than  ufual,  when  he  walked 
back  the  fame  way  alone,  to  avoid  fuch  an  inter- 
ruption as  had  prevented  his  defigns,  in  the  mor- 
fling,  fhould  the  object  of  them  flill  be  within 
.his  reach. 

Heaven  aided  his  ben-ign  intention :  he  found 
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the  perfon  in  the  fame  place,  and  pofture;  and 
as  the  fociety  of  grief  is  ever  ihunned,  (till  alone. 
His  Grace  fat  down  by  him-,  and  his  advanced 
age,  and  the  plainnefs  of  his  drefs,  for  he  defpifed 
the  refpect  that  is  paid  to  a  glittering  out  fide, 
making  him  unapprehenfive  of  the  attention  of 
impertinent  curiofity,  he  had  time  to  contemplate 
the  appearance  of  the  perfon  who  fat  near  him, 
the  whole  of  which  awoke  every  tender  paffion  of 
his  heart.  The  gentleman  was  fo  wrapped  up  in 
his  woe,  that  he  did  not  perceive,  that  any  per- 
fon fat  down  near  him,  nor  even  anfwer  the  firft 
attempts  to  a  converfation,  which  in  the  freedom 
of  fuch  places  his  Grace  made.  This  redoubled 
the  anxious  curiofity  of  his  Grace,  who  perfuling 
till  he  had  awoke  his  attention,  after  a  few  ufual, 
general  queftions,  and  obfervations,  told  him,  with 
a  voice  and  manner  the  moft  tender,  and  polite, 
that  "  he  hoped  he  would  not  attribute  what  he 
was  going  to  fay  to  an  impertinent,  or  infolent  cu- 
riofity, as  it  really  proceeded  irom  another  motive; 
for  having  obferved  him,  fome  hours  before,  and 
found  him  now,  in  the  fame  penilve  appearance, 
he  feared  he  laboured  under  fome  diftrefs  of  for- 
tune, or  mind,  to  lighten  or  remove  \vhich,  he 
fincerdy  offered  him  the  belt  afliftance  in  his 
power." 

The  gentleman,  who  had  fcaice  looked  at  him 
before,  was  fo  ftruck,  with  his  words  and  manner, 
that  he  could  not  forbear  fixing  his  eyes  on  him 
earneftly,  when  with  a  figh  that  feeined  to  tear  the 
heart  it  burii  from,  "  Sir,  (faid  he)  I  thank  you 
for  your  humane  offer,  but  my  diftrefs  is  beyond 
II  2 
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relief." "  Think  not  fo  (anfivered   his  Grace} 

nO  diflrefs  is  beyond  the  rerch  of  heaven,  which 
often  employ*  the  moft  unlikely  means,  to  work 
its  will:  fpeak  theru,  Sir,  your  grief 5  and  trull 
the  reft  to  providence,  that  never  debits  the  vir- 
tuous in  diftrefs!"- "  You  will  own  then,  Sir, 

(returned  the  gentleman)  that  mine  demands  its 
moil  fpeedy  interposition,  to  be  effectual,  when  I 
tell  you,  that  I  have  not  been  under  the  fheiter  of 
a  roof,  nor  tafted  bread,  for  more  than  eight  and 

forty  hours." •"    Good  heaven   (replied  his 

Graee)  what  do  thy  creatures  fuifer !- Sir — this 

is  ;vll  the  motley  I  have  about  me;  take  it,  dear 
8ir,  and  relieve  the  immediate  diftrefs  of  nature, 
with  thai-  caution  your  cafe  requires,  and  your  pru- 
dence Will  fugged — No  thanks,  good  Sin  fpare 
•yor.rfdf  and  me  the  unneceflary  pain  !-— — I  will 
uut  keep  you  a  moment  longer  now,  from  the  re- 
irerhment  you  mud  want  fo  greatly;  but  if  you 
will  meet  me  here  about  this  time  to-morrow,  I 
hone  k  inny  be  in  my  power  to  do  you  farther  fer- 

\:cj.'' Saying  this$  he  gave  him  four  guineas, 

•;-nd  then  direftly  left  him;  while  the  gratitude 
that  fvi-elled  the  honed  heart  he  had  relieved,  was 
too  bi;r  for  utterance,  and  could  only  fliew  it- 
felF  in  the  tears  that  rolled  in  filence  down  his 
reverend  cheek. 

They  met,  at  the  appointed  time,  when  the 
change  which  reft,  refreOutierti,  and  hope,  had 
rnade  in  the  appearance  of  the  ger.ilcrnan,  filled 
the  heart  of  his  benefactor  with  the  fublimcft  de- 
light. After  the  tender  exprefiions  which  rhr 
motive  of  their  meeting  mutually  faggcfted,  thf 
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gentleman  thus  addreded  his  Grace,  "  1£ou  yef- 
terday^Sir,  when  Heaven  fent  you  to  my  relief 
aiked  the  eaufe  of  my  diitrefs: — You  have  a  right 
to  every  hi  italics  of  obedience  from  a  life,  which 
your  interposition  only  has  prolonged! — My  ftory3 
Sir,  in  a  very  few  words,  is  this.  I  was  bred  to 
arms,  and  in  the  wars,  which  have  made  the  me- 
mory of  the  Duke  of  Marihorcugh  immortal,  had 
the  honour  to  attract  his  notice,  and  obtain  the 
command  of  a  company.  At  the  peace,  which 
overturned  all  his  glorious  labours,  the  regimen:: 
J  belonged  to  was  recueed;  when  hav'hig  iu  '-i\ - 
tereft  to  procure  me  any  other  poll,  or  em/, 
ment,  I  retired  into  Yorkshire,  v.here  Jove, 
feldom  liftens  to  the  dictates  of  wordiy  prudence:, 
united  me  to  the  daughter  of  the  Curate  of  the 
p-srifh  in  which  I  lived.  To  fuch  a  couple 
may  thing  the  favours  of  fortune  were  but  fp.i- 
ringiy  difpenfed  ;  but  frugality  kept  orl"  a» 
want;  and  love  made  amends  fur  every  thing  dfe. 
The  addition  to  cur  family,  of  three  fine  boy?, 
•with  which  heave:.  d  cur  marriage,  made 

eur  labour,  as  well  zs  frugality,  ueceflary  to  hip- 
port  them.  To  this  we  chearfuliy  fubrrr 
my  wife  managed  every  thing  within  doors,  in  a 
manner  that  nude  her  houie  a  fhame  to  every 
fe:r.al-j  1:1  the  ricigLbou'hood  j  while  my  garden 
anfwercd  my  pains,  with  returns  112 ver  known 
there  before. 

But  thi-3  ftlicity  was  too  great  to   laft;   a  fever 
robbed  me  of  my  wife,  and  the  unattached  careief- 
ii(  fe,  or  infiJelity  of  a  fervant,  foon  brought  me  in- 
to fuch  diitrefs.,  that  1   was  forced,  though  ruin 
H  3 
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flared  me  in  the  face,  to  fell  my  half-pay,  to  give 
my  children  bread:  this  deferred  the  immediate 
ftroke  of  want  from  them ;  though  apprehenfion 
anticipated  it,  ?.nd  doubled  all  its  horrours  upon 
me.  Juft  as  this  refource  was  exhaufted,  the 
prefent  war  broke  out:  my  fons  were  now  grown 
up  to  man's  eftate,  and  (exclufive  of  the  fondnefs 
of  a  father)  to  fuch  a  degree  of  eminence,  in  every 
beauty  and  perfection  of  mind  and  body,  as  made 
them  worthy  of  the  happieft  fortune.  Defpair 
^igjEjefled  it  to  paternal  love,  to  make  one  effort 
for  them,  by  coming  up  to  town,  and  offering 
fheir  fervice  to  their  country.  Though  I  had 
been  fo  long  buried  from  the  world,  I  did  not 
think,  but  I  fhould  find  fome  of  my  companions 
of  my  youth,  the  friends  of  my  profperity,  who 
would  a  Hi  ft  my  hopes.  I  accordingly  put  all  the  mo- 
ney I  could  fpare  from  the  preffing  calls  of  nature 
(it  was  about  5!.)  in  my  pocket,  and  without  ex- 
plaining my  defign  to  any  one,  came  directly  to 
t-.wri:  as  I  expected,  I  foon  found  out  fome  of 
ny  former  acquaintance;  but  alas,  they  had  quite 
-  >rgot  ne:  clifcouraged  at  this,  I  made  a  laft  ef- 
fort, niv.i  applied  to  an  advert ifing  agent,  who 
rook  a  guinea  from  me  for  his  advice,  and  kept 
nw  hopes  alive  to  extort  more:  defpair  made  me 
the  dupe  of  his  defigns:  I  gave  him  to  the  .laft 
ihiiling;  when  he  found  which,  he  told  me  with 
an  air  of  indifference,  that — "  he  was  forry  for 
ray  difappointment,  but  nothing  was  to  be  done 
without  money." — All  the  horrors  of  my  fituation 
row  opened  upon  me!  I  had  not  a  friend i  I  had 
not  a  penny  to  buy*  a  morfel  of  bread;'  and  to  beg 
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I'was  afhamed;  I- therefore  came  into  this  park 
two  days  before  my  better  angel  fent  you  here, 
with  a  refolutio.n  to  fubmit  to  my  unhappy  tate, 
and  perifti  in  filence.  'This,-  Sir,  is  my  melan- 
choly (lory:  the  ftroke,  moft  immediately  immi- 
nent, you  have  deferred !  What  further  fate  awaits 
me,  Heaven  only  knows!  lam  refigned;  nor 
fhould  breathe  one  repining  figh  for  myfelf,  could 
1  form  the  moft  diftant  hope  for  my  poor  boys — 
Oh  !  my  children,  what  will  become  of  you'" 

"  Pear  not  (anfwered  his  Grace)  they  will  do 
vre.ll:  Heaven  is  ever  a  friend  to  virtue!  Perhaps 
I  may  be  able  to  ferve  you  !  I  have  friends  of  fome 
riiftinftion  in  the  army:  pray  what  is  your iiame; 
and  what  regiment  did  you  ferve  in?  Where  i  = 
the  place  of  your  prefent  abode;  and  what  is  th> 

r.ge  of  your  fons  ? 1  a  Ik  not  this  from  iclk-  cu- 

riofity:  Heaven  may  enable  me  to  be  of  fervice  to 
you/' — When  the  gentleman  had  fatisficd  him,  in 
all  thefe  particulars,  his  Grace  told  him,  that,  for 
fome  reafons,  he  could  not  promifc  to  iV-j  him  a- 
gain,. before  that  day  fortnight,  when  he  iho'.ild  b" 
glad  to  meet  him,  in  the  fame  place,  and  hoped 
that  he  fhould  then  be  able  to  give  him  a  pleafmg 
account. of  his  endeavours  to  ferve  him;  defiring 
that  he  would  accept  often  guineas,  t©  fupply  any 

occafions  he  might  have  in  the  mean  time." 

The  gentleman  would  have  refufed  the  money, 
infifting  that  what  he. had  already  received,  was 
much  more  than  fufficient,  for  fuch  a  time;  but 
his  Grace  forced  him  to  accept  it,  and  left  him, 
with  a  promife  of  meeting  him,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. 

II  4 
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The  benevolence  of  his  Grace  was  always  di- 
rected by  that  prudent  caution,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  the  cool  refolutions  of  fettled  virtue,  from 
the  momentary  impulfes  of  paffion  :  he  therefore, 
the  very  next  morning,  fent  a  faithful  fervant  to 
the  village,  in  which  the  gentleman  told  him  he 
lived,  to  make  an  enquiry  into  every  circumftance 
he  had  related,  whofe  anfwer  not  only  confirmed 
all  he  had  faid;  but  (hewed  alfo,  that  modefty  ad* 
ded  a  beauty  to  his  other  virtues.  As  foon  as  he 
was  fatisfied  of  this,  he  waited  upon  his  royal  maf- 
ter,  to  whom  his  fidelity  and  virtues  had  endeared 
him  as  a  friend,  and  told  him  the  whole  affair; 
the  gcodnefs  of  whofe  own  heart  was  fo  ilrongly 
affected  with  it,  that  he  inftantly  granted  every  re- 
tjueft  he  made  in  their  favour. 

The  next  day,  his  Grace  met  the  gentleman, 
as  he  had  appointed,  and,  after  a  little  general 
chat,  told  him,  he  was  going  to  take  the  air,  and 
ihould  be  glad  of  his  company:  the  gentleman 
roi'iily  attended  his  propofal,  and  though  the  du- 
c.ii  coronet  upon  the  chariot,  when  he  came  to  the 
Green-Park  gate,  threw  him  into  a  momentary 
eon f iilum,  he  foon  recovered  hlmfelf,  and  ihevved 
that  he  was  not  at  a  lofs,  in  the  mod  exalted  com- 
pany. While  they  were  in  the  chariot,  his  Grace, 
to  ditfipate  the  diftrels  he  knew  he  muft  be  in, 
gave  Ms  converfation  a  moft  agreeable,  general 
turn,  without  ever  mentioning  the  motive  of  their 
-meeting,  and  when  it  flopped  at  the  door  of  his 
palace  invited  him  to  dinner,  with  the  mod  win- 

r.i(  aQability. 

As  they  were  alone,  his  Grace,  not  to  keep  the 
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gentleman  any  longer  in  fufpence,  told  him,  ttat 
if  he  would  walk  with  him  into  his  clofer,  he  hacl 
fomething  lo  fay,   that  he  hoped  would  give  him 
pleasure  :   as  foon  as  they  came  there,  "  My  friend 
{laid  be)  I  have  enquired  into  the  account  which 
you  gave  me  of  yourfelf,  and  have  had  the  pleasure 
to  find  the  whole  confident  with  the  noble  cha- 
racter of  a  fojdier:   I  did  not   this,   from  a   p-«rti~ 
-ciilar   di  (trull  in  you,  but  as   the  ferviee  I  infant 
$o  do  you,  was  to  come  from  a  fuperior  power,  I 
dared  not  even  run  the  rernoteft  hazard  of  being 
instrumental   in  deceiving   him;   whofe  royal  be- 
nevolence has  given  me  the   happinefs  of  difpenr 
fmg  his  favour  to  you.      Here,  Sir,  15  a  commif- 
fion   for  a    majority  of  Invalids  foi    yourfelf:   the 
blood  you  have  ihed  in  the  fcrvice  of  your  country, 
in  your  youth,  juftly  entities  yea  to  this  return, 
*.)  make    the  evening   of  fo    turbulent  a  life  hap- 
|>y.      And   here  is    a    commiiTion   for  a  pair  of 
colours   for  each    of   your  ions,  who  may  hope 
for   the    higheft  honours    in    the   army,   if  they 
imitate  the  virtues   of  their  father.      This  is  the 
reward  of  royal  bounty:  and  now,  Sir,  permit  me 
to  offer  you  this   (giving   him  a  bank  note  for 
aool.)  from  myfelf,  to  fupply  your  immediate  ne- 
ceiluies,  and  enable  you  to  take  pofleffion  of  your 
different  places,  in  a  proper  light :   I  know  the  im- 
preiTion  of  firll  appearances-,   and  I  muft  not  be 
refufed." — u  Oh,  Sir!    this  is  too  much!    O  fpare 
me — Save   me." — With  thefe   words  his  honeft 
heart  funk  under  the  weight  of  his  gratitude  ;   and 
he  fainted  at  his  benefactor's  feet. 

As  foon  as  he  was  recovered,  and  a  flood  of 
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tears  had  eafed  the  fulrtefs  of  his  heart "  Oh, 

Sir,  (faid  he)  how  fhall  I  live  under  fo  much  ob- 
ligation, the  fenfe  of  which  my  gratitude  will 
double  every  moment  of  my  life:  but  I  do  not 
repine!  It  is  necefTary,  in  the  wife  difpenfation  of 
providence,  that  there  (hould  be  objefts  for  the 
cxercife  of  heavenly  virtue!  May  that  heaven,  that 
infnired,  that  only  can,  reward  yours,  and  improve 
the  foretafte  of  its  moil  exalted  happinefs,  which 
you  mud  this  moment  enjoy,  into  that  fulnefs 
hereafter,  that  can  never  fail:  all  that  I  can  fay 
is,  that  mine,  or  my  fons  actions,  will  never  do 
di  (honour  to  your  patronage,  or  make  you  forry 
for  having  raifed  us  from  defpair." — 

His  prophetic  hopes  were  fulfilled  :  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  the  entire  friend- 
ihip  of  his  patron  ;  who  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  his 
fons  advance  regularly  in  the  paths  of  true  honour, 
towards  that  rank  and  glory,  which  are  the  juft 
rewards  of  military  virtue. 
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HISTORY 

O     F 

FLORID    AND    M  O  N  I  M  I  A. 

1AM  at  this  inftant  one  of  the  unhappieflnienin 
tire   world.      Read    my  ftory   with   attention, 
end  piry  me.      I  deferve  your  companion,  becaufe 
I  am  a  lincere  penitent. 

When  I  entered  into  the  fourteenth  year  of  my 
age,  my  father  died>  and  left  me  wholly  to  the 
.igemcnt  of  my  mother,  whofe  miitaken  fend- 
nefis  for  mt  laid  a  foundation  for  the  difquietudes 
I  now  fdd.  She  took  me  immediately  from 
a.  reputable  and  well-conducted  fchool,  at  which 
my  father  had  placed  me  five  years  before  his  death, 
and  inftead  of  encouraging  me  to  profecute  thofe 
ftudies,  in  which  I  had  made  a  considerable  pro- 
grefs,  only  contrived  how-to  humour  and  divert 
me.  As  I-  had  not  a  very  robuil  conftitution,  (lie 
imagined  that  my  eyes  might  be  hurt  by  poring 
over  books,  and  that  a  clofe  application  to  them 
would  throw  me  into  a  confumption.  "  Let 
thofe  ftudy,  faid  ihe,  who  want  to  make  their  for- 
tunes: you  have  no  occafion  to  trouble  yourfelf 
about  mufty  volumes."  —  By  this  means  my  mind 
was  uncultivated;  but  nothing  was  neglected  that 
could  give  me  the  external  accomplimments  of 
a  gentleman.  Dancing-mailers,  fencing-mafterSj 
H  6 
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and  muiic-mafters  continually  attended  me,  and 
the  tavlor,  the  periv/ig-maker  and  milliner  were 
very  frequently  confulted  about  my  education. 
jMy  wli-ole  employment  was  to  pay  vifits  with  my 
man,  in  PL,  and  to  go  with  her  to  plays,  operas,  maf- 
querades  and  eilemblks. 

Near  our  country-feat  lived  a  gentleman,  bleft 
ivith  an  eafy  fortune,  and  one  child,  the  beauti- 
ful Monimia,  \vho  was  defervedly  the  darling  of 
his  heart,  for  (lie  pofieft  every  qualification  that 
can  render  a  woman  lovely.  Her  mother  died 
the  funimer  I  was  nineteen,  and  as  our  family 

were  juft  than  come  to Hall,  they  invited  her 

to  fpend  a  few  months  there,  in  order  to  mitigate 
her  grief,  whilil  her  father  was  obliged  to  be  in 
London  about  fome  affairs  of  confequence.  As 
there  had  been  a  long  intimacy  between  the  two 
families,  Mr.  —  left  his  daughter  with  great  fatis- 
faclion,  and  (he  herfelf  was  well  pleafed  to  ftay 
with  us.  I  had  not  feen  her  a  year  btfore  this 
invitation;  and  could  not  help  thinking  her  ex- 
quifitely  charming.  She  wa-s  not  quite  fifteen, 
but  for  wit  and  beauty,  *'  beggared  all  <k'f<:rip- 
tion,"  Her  fable  drefs,  tog-ether  with  an  unaffec- 
ted melancholy  for  the  lofs  of  a  valuable  parent, 
ftrved  only  to  heighten  her  charn>s,  r.nd  to  infphe 
ut  once  both  love  and  pity.  A;  month,  however, 
glided  away,  before  Iprefumed  to  fpeak  to  her  on 
the  fubjeft  of  love,  and  even  then  I  difdofed  my 
paffion  with  -great  hefitation.  She  was  not  lei's 
con fu fed,  but  told  me  with  blufhing  cheeks  and 
faultring  accents^  tliat  fhe  muft  not  thi-nk  of  Jove 
ib  foon.  This  favourable  anfwer  tranfportcd  m-e 
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ib  much,  that  I  took  every  opportunity  to  convince 
her  of  the  ardor  and  finceiity  of  my  paflion.  She 
Jiftened  to  me  e?gerly,  and  ibon  gave  me  leave  to 
afk  her  father's  confent  at  his  return.  Till  that 
could  be  obuined,  we  agreed  to  keep  matters  as 
private  as  poflible.  The  old  gentleman's  affairs 
detained  him  longer  than  he  thought  they  would, 
and  we  went  on  in  this  way  near  four  months, 
infinitely  happy  in  each  other's  company,  till  one 
Sunday  in  the  afternoon  a  letter  came  to  let  her 
know,  that  her  father  would  be  at  his  own  houfe 
on  the  Thurfday  following,  and  that  he  expefted 
to  find  her  there.  This  intelligence  alarmed  us, 
and  made  us  contrive  what  courfe  to  fleer  on  fo 
critical  an  occafion,  for  my  mother  began  to  grow 
fufpicious,  and  we  were  afraid  fhe  would,  for 
fome  private  reafons,  prevent  the  match. 

During  the  warm  weather  we  had  our  inter- 
views in  the  garden,  after  the  family  were  afleep, 
almoft  every  night:  but  when  the  eveiimgs  grew 
wet  and  cold,  I  gained  her  permiffion  to  come 
foftly  to  her  chamber:  a  fcheme  that  was  very 
practicable,  becaufe  it  was  not  far  from  my  own, 
and  becaufe  nobody  lay  in  it,  but  her  own  fervant, 
•who  was  her  bedfellow,  and  entirely  in  my  inte- 
Tefl.  At  one  of  thefe  midnight  meetings,  I  re- 
ceived from  her  fo  many  proofs  of  her  affection 
and  efteem,  that  I  beheld  her  with  unufual  e*ita- 
fy,  with  rapture  inexpreflible.  1  feized  the  dear, 
^innocent,  fweetly  bluming  creature  in  my  arms, 
and  bore  her  ftrugglmg  to  the  bed — fhe  thruftjne 
from  her  with  a  refolute  air,  and,  riling  in  confu- 
fion,  afked  me  what  I  meant. — I  could  not  make 
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a  reply,  but  re-attempted  to  pull  her  down  on  the 
Bed -fide  by  me.  She  darted  again  from  me  with 
a  vigorous  fpring,  and  thus,. with  fwimming  eyes, 
accofled  me: — "  For  heaven's  fake, .Sir,  leave  me 
this  moment — leave  me  to  myfelf,  I  conjure  you 
— I  am  too  well  convinced  you  do  not  love  me: 
for  if  you  did,  you  would  not  feek  my  ruin — ." 
I  was  rouzed  by  this  keen  reproach,  flung  myfelf 
at  her  feet,  and  implored  her  in  the  humbleftpof- 
trure,  to  forgive  my  prefumption,  which  was  occa- 
fioned  by  excefs  of  love.  I  told  her  alfo  that  a  u.- 
nion  of  hearts  made  a  marriage,  and  not  merely 
the  outward  ceremony;  and  that  fhe  was  as  fully 
mine  in  the  fight  of  the  Creator,  as  if  an  archbi- 
fhop  had  performed  the  office.  At  the  clofe  of 
this  fpeech,  I  killed  her  hand,  intreated  her  to 
kneel  down  by  me, .  pulled  out  of  my  pocket. a 
uommon-prayer  book,  and  read  the  matrimonial 
fervice.  She  repeated  her  part  after  me,  and  we 
both  fvvore  in  the  moft .  folemn  manner  to  confirm 
our  vows  before  the  world  in  a  month  at-farthcft. 
— When  this  was  done,  I  put  out  the  light,  and 
partly  by  perfwafion,  partly  by  force,  fpent  the  re- 
rnainder  of  the  night  in  her  embraces. 

The  night  following,  our  happinefs  was  repeat- 
ed; and  on  the  fucceeding  mornhig  I  waited  on 
her  to  her  father's  houfe,  in  order  Do  .  ;are  things 
for  his  reception,  and  left  her  there.  We  fie- 
quently  fchcmed  private  meetings,  however,  at 
every  one  oi  which,  fhe  preffed  me  to  talk  with 
her  fathei  :  but  I  told  h--  -b  c;4"ten,  I  had  particu- 
lar reafons  for  dv;i;'\'.  performance  of  her 
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requeft,  that  (he  began  to  find  the  true  caufe  was 
the  abatement  of  my  affe&ion. 

The  month  limited  for'  our  public  marriage 
rolled  away,  unnoticed  by  meyfor  rny  defires  had 
been  gratified.  Monimia  feemed  lefs  charming 
every  day  I  faw  her,  and  in  a  fhort  time  I  even 
thought  her  difagreeable.  I  vifited  her  but  fe3«- 
dom,  and  conftantly  made  excufes  about  meeting 
her,  when  (he  fent  to  defire  my  company.  I 
could  not  bear  the  reproaches  me  loaded  me  with 
— they  (tabbed  me  to  the  heart,  became  I  felt  the 
juftnefs  of  them.  When  fhe  found  herfelf  with 
child,  fhe  fent  the  following  letter  to  me. 

Dear,  though  perjured  Florio, 

The  crime  I  have  committed  is  its  own  punifh> 
ment,  and  mud  foon  expofe  me  to  public  ihame, 
unlefs  you  will  fave  me  from  it  by  the  performance 
of  your  vows.  I  find  myfelf  with  child,  and  now 
once  more  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  that  Al- 
mighty Being,  by  whom  you  fwore,  to  make  me 
your  lawful  wife. — I  will  not  mention  love  (for 
that  you  feem  to  have  forgot,  thpugh  you  fo  often 
vowed  your  paflion  fhould  never  decay)  but  if  you 
have  any  regard  for  truth,  if  you  have  any  honour, 
if  you  have  any  hopes  of  heaven  or  fears  of  hellj 
pity,  O  pity  a  wretch  you  have  yourftlf  undone: 
fave  me,  O  fave  Lie  from  the  agonies  of  a  diftem- 
pe;eu  mind. — I  expect  an  anfwer  by  the  bearer, 
to  fix  the  deiliny  of  the 

Unfortunate  Monimia. 
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This  letter  was  brought  to  me  by  her  fervant: 
1  read  it  carelefly,  put  it  into  my  pocket,  and  told 
•him  that  it  required  no  anfwer.  The  firft  news 
I  heard  the  next  day  was  her  death.  After  the 
receipt  of  my  cruel  mefiage,  fhe  retired  to  her 
chamber,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  father,  in 
which  fhe  related  the  fatal  hiiiory  of  our  amours, 
and  compofed  herfelf,  with  a  dole  of  laudanum, 
for  an  eternal  fleep. 

I  cannot  defcribe  the  fenfations  I  fek  when  I 
heard  this  news,  with  all  thefe  affecting  circum- 
ftances.  I  was  chilled  with  horror-,  my  guilt  flar- 
ed me  in  the  face.  I  flew  immediately  to  her 
father's,  and  would  not  be  kept  from  her:  I  em- 
braced the  ciay-cohl  corps,  bedewed  it  with  my 
tears,  and  called  down  from  heaven  the  moft 
dreadful  vengeance  on  my  accurfed  head.  I  be- 
haved, in  {bait,  fo  like  a  man  bereaved  of  his  fen* 
ies,  that  her  father  pitied  me,  and  lent  me  home 
in  his  coach  withfomeof  hisfervants  to  take  care 
of  me.  A  fever  followed,  which  confined  me  fe- 
veral  months  to  my  bed,  .during  which,  the  poor 
old  gentleman's  grey  hairs  were  brought  with  for- 
row  to  the  grave. 

As  for  my  own  part,  life  is  thoroughly  bur  den  - 
forne  to  me,  yet  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of 
death.  Reflection  ftahs  me  to  the  foul.-. — O  how 
(hall  1  dare  to  meet  the  much  .abufed  Monknia, 
her  moft  unfortunate  father,  and  her  unborn  in- 
fant, dl  murdered  by  my  hand,  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  omnipotent  Judge,  whomi  invoked  with 
the  greateil  folemnity  and  fervor  as  a  witnefs  to 
my  proteftaticns,  and  from  whom  I  have  no  rea- 
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fon  to  expeft  a  merciful  fentence.  How  dread- 
ful is  my  condition  here,  and  what  mull  be  my 
lot  hereafter! 
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THE 

SERVANT. 

A 

MORAL     PASTORAL. 
LOBBJN.         PERIGOT. 

LOBBIN. 

AH  Perigot,  my  lad, — why  ftand  you  here? 
Thus  leaning  on  your  crook,  and  full  of 
care. 

Come  doff  your  doublet",  take  your  beft  array, 
Make  hafte,  and  fhare  the  paftime  of  the  day* 

PERJGOT. 

See,  Lobbin,  what  a  numerous  flock  I  keep; 
And  fee,  how  much  the  flies  torment  the  fheep: 
They  gad  about  fo  much,  that  Tray  and  I 
Have  work  enough  all  day  to  keep  them  nigh  : 

And  almoft  every  minute,  as  you  view,- 

Look  there, a  plague  on  that  old  black-faced 

ewe, 
She  always  leads  them  wrong: — hark — fetch ' 

Tray : 
I  cannot  keep  them  from  the  wheat  away,. 
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Oh  that  the  time  of  harveft  were  but  come, 
Then  might  Pfit  at  eafe^and  fee  them  roam ! 

LOBBIN. 
Phoh!    Shepherd,    never  mind,    they  do  no 

harm ;. 

Or  corn  or  grafs, 'tis  all  your  matter's  farm. 
"What  matters  which- they  eat or  how   they're 

fed? 
Gome,    come,    let's  haften  to  Duke  William's 

head: 
Befides  the  hat  at  nine-pins,  all  who  choofe 

May  run  in  facks,  boy for  a  pair  of  fhoes, 

New,  neat's-ikrn,  and  well  naiPcJ, but,  better 

ftill, 

Our  Surry  Dick  has  challeng'd  Keatifti  Will 
To  try  a  bout  at  fingle  flick,  they  fay; 
Then,  Perigot,- — what  lad  would  be  away  ? 

PERIGOT. 

That  lad  am  I :  for  tho' — as  you  can  tell- 
At  nine-pins  few  could  Perigot  excel; 
Tho'  well  1  lov'd  our  village  fports  to  fhare3 
The  full  in  merriment,  at  wake  or  fair; 
My  duty,  Lobbin,  now  I  better  know, 
Than  to  forfake  my  charge,  and  idling  go 
At  every  call,  without  my  mailer's  leave,- 
Wafting  the  moments  I  can  ne'er  retrieve; 
And  bringing  home  at  night the  fpendthrifi's 

part, 
A  muddled  head,  and  difcontented  heart. 

LOBBIN. 

Rare  maxims  truly!   and  where  got  you  tla  fe? 
Preach  to  your  iheep,  my  boy,  and  talk  to  trees ! 
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Our  (hepherd  lads  wrll  only  laagh  to.hear 
— A  matter's  irrterefts  to  our  fports  prefer ! — 
That  will  not,  Lobbin,  ever:   for  I  trow 
They    to  our   fports   fuch  preference  will  not 

fhew. 

Then  be  they  pleasM  or  not,  I'll  have  my  day: 
For  if  one  will  not  do,  another  may. 

PER  i  GOT. 

Rare  maxims  too !   but  know  an  honeft  fwain 
Hears  and  rejects  fuch  maxims  with  difdain! 
Remember,  lad?,  a  faying  of  our  own, 
"  No  mofs  is  gather'd  by  a  rolling  ftone." 
So  once  you  told  me  with  a  piteous  face, 
When,  wand'ring  up   and  down  from   place  to 

place, 
Your  purfe  was  empty,  and   your   cloaths  were 

naught, 

And  your  vain  heart  was  humble,  as  it  ought. 
Now,  fince.at  Argol's  board  you  live  fo  well. 
Your  naughty  heart  again  begins  to  fwell. 
But,  fwain,  be  careful,  or  too  foon  you'll  find> 
You  fow  the  billows, .and  will  reap  the  wind!. 

LOBBIN. 

Something  I  reap — for  on  my  back  Ibear 
Cloaths  full  as  good  as  thou  did  ft  ever  wear: 
My  hat's  as  fine,  my  (lockings  are  not  worfe, 
And  here,  here**  money,  graybeard,  in  this 

purfe! 
So   ceafe    your   faws: To-day's  delights.  Til 

(hare; 
The  doubtful  morrow  for  itfelf  may  care! 
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PERIGOT. 

Ah  filly  fwain, — and  to  the  future  blind, 
Sure  fome  black  demon  has  poffeft  your  mind! 
For  grant — -though  Lobbin,   I  have  doubts  and 

fears, 

Your  honeft  hire  in  that  fame  purfe  appears : 
Yet  what  you  boaft  is  all  that  you  poffefs ; 
And  how  you  long  to  make  that  little  lefs ! 
But  think,  my  friend,  from  fervice  if  difmift, 
Where  will  you  live,  and  how  will  you  fubfift  ? 
Will  the  old  landlord  at  yon.  fame  Duke's  head, 
Who  courts  your   money  now,    then   give  you 

bread  ? 

No,  no>  be  fure,  he'll  turn  you  from  his  door, 
When  once  he  finds  you  pennylefs  and  poor. 
Or,  if  by  ficknefs  to  your  bed  confin'd, 
What  fecret  anguifh  will  opprefs  your  mind. 
To  view  no  hofpltable  mafter  nigh, 
No  gentle  miftrefs  with  a  pitying  eye, 
Anxious  their  good  domeftic  to  reftore, 
Repaying  thus  each  fervice  o'er  and  o'er. 
Oh  plealing  Hate!— how  different  thine,  to  moan 
Sick,  faint,  and  poor,  neglecled  and  alone, 
LOBBIN. 

No  fancy'd  ills,  nnpdiiule  and  vain, 
Difturb  my  peace,  or  give  a  moment's  pain  : 
We  (hall  catch  larks,  my  lad,  when  rail  the  ikies; 
So  fave  your  breath,  nor  be  fo  wondrous  wife : 
For,  think  not,  friend,  to  teach  ME  what  to  GOJ 
I  can  both  read  and  write  as  well  as  you. 
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PERIGOT. 

So  much  the  worfej ^the  pow'r  without  the 

will 

But  makes  your  guilt  and  folly  greater  ftill: 
For  read  you  ne'er  fo  well,  you  never  look, 
I  know  it,  Lobbin,  in  that  HOLY  BOOK, 
Which  brings  fuch  bleffed  tidings  to  our  ears, 
So  warms  our  hopes,  and  diiTipates  our  fears! 
Where  we  are  taught,  that,  provident  o'er  all, 
Rules  the  dread  Sovereign  of  the  fubjeft  ball, 
A  general  father;   whofe  impartial  care 
Alike  the  mafter  and  the  fervant  fhare: 
Their  lots,  though  different  here,  the  fame  their 

fate 

In  the  high  manfions  of  a  future  ftate; 
If  firm  fidelity  they  learn  to  fliow 
In  all  the  duties  of  their  place  below. 

Chear'd  by  this  thought,  no  labours  feem  fe- 
ver c 

Thro*  the  long  watchings  of  the  toilfome  year : 
Led  by  this  hope,  I  live,  with  conftant  eye 
To  Him  my  mighty  mafter  in  the  fky: 
And  humbly  ftill  endeavour  to  approve 
By  faith fulnefs  on  earth,  my  heav'nly  love. 
Thus  pafs  I,  like  a  pilgrim,  on  my  way, 
Hoping  for  better  things  fome  future  day: 
Like  thofe  bleft  fhepherds  who  in  tents  abode, 
Strangers  on  earth,  but  denizens  with  God; 
Who  now  rejoice,  their  faith's  high  end  attairt'd, 
With  him,  who  not  the  (hepherds  name  difdain'd, 
Him,  who  his  chofen  flock  not  only  fed, 
But  for  that  flock,— —oh  gracious  fhcphcrd  •«• 
bied ! 
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LoBBIN. 

Why  Perigot,  my  lad,  thy  flock  forfake, 
And  like  the  cobler  Dick,  to  preaching  take; 
Get  a  joint-ftool,  like  his:  thou'lt  drive  a  trade, 
Nor  him  alone,  but  thou  wilt  much  exceed 
The  bawling  parfon,  who,  the  other  day 
So  long  on  our  windmill  did  fmg  and  preach  and 

pray! 

There  thou  haft  learnt  this  gravity,  I  trow,  ~J 
And  rather  after  him  would'ft,  groaning,  go,  C 
Than  (hare  the  paftimes  at  the  houfe  below.  \ 

PERIGOT. 
Spare  your  vain  jibes,    for,    (hepherd,  be  it 

known, 

I  gad  not  after  preachers  up  and  down: 
Nor  time  have  I,  nor  need — content  to  hear, 
Two  fermons  every  Sabbath  through  the  year: 
And  our  good  vicar — but  why  tell  it  th6e, 
Who'd'ft  rather  flecp,  than  at  a  fermon  be? 

Well,  well,  laugh  on: — but  they  who  win 

fhould  jeft; 

And  fure  I  am,  that  Perigct  is  bleft 
Far  beyond  Lobbin  in  his  prefent  ftate. 
In  future  hopes  the  difference  how  great! 
— My  mafter's  love  by  confidence  is  fhown, 
And  all  his  interefts  thus  become  my  own: 
One  of  his  houfhold,  his  delights  I  fhare  5 
And  feel  his  pleafufe,  as  I  feel  his  care. 
Dear  are  his  children;  dearer  ftill  they  prove, 
As  I  experience  their  unartful  love: 
And  dearer  yet  they  grow,  when  pleasM  I  find 
Their  gentle  mother  to  my  wants  fo  kind. 
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Conne&ed  thus,  I  aft  a  focial  part, 
And  live  a  life  quite  iuited  to  my  heart! 
No  folitary  elf,  —  and  here  I  truft 
At  length  to  mingle  with  my  native  duft: 
Rejoic'd  if,  like  Petruchio  *,  who  of  late 
Inhis  good  matter's  houfe  refign'd  to  fate, 
I  too  —  thrice  happy  —  fhould  my  mafter  have, 
With  ail  his  family  attend  my  grave  ; 
Smitingtheir  breads,  and  faying,  witn  a  tear, 
"  A  good  and  faithful  fervant  refteth  here." 
This  be  my  praife;  and  for  this  praife  I'll  live: 
Your  paftimes,  Lobbin,  no  fuch  joys  can  give. 
LOBBIN. 

Why,  Perigot,  'tis  truth:  you  touch  my  heart; 
Shepherd,  indeed  you  chufe  the  better  partj 
I'll  think  to-morrow  well  of  what  you  fay  — 
But  can't  forgo  —  the  pleafures  of  to-day! 

Thus,  with  a  laugh,  the  dolt  departing  cry'd  ; 
While  the  good  fhepherd  Ihook  his  head,  and 


See  the  Reflections  on  Death.    Chap.  xvi. 
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THE 

H         I         S         T         O         R         Y 

O    F 

LIONEL     AND     SYLVIA. 

A  Young  gentleman,  named  Lionel,  had  a 
very  pafTionate  affection  for  Sylvia,  a  young 
lady  of  great  accomplishments,  beauty,  and  a  good 
fortune. 

He  made  his  addreffes  to  her  on  the  moft  ho- 
nourable terms.  She  received  him  very  .favour- 
ably; and,  after  feme  time  was  allowed  for  a  de- 
cent courtfhip,  and  the  infpiring  her  with  an  e- 
qual  paflion,  they  appointed  a  day  for  the  contam- 
ination of  their  loves. 

But  while  the  preparations  were  making  for  the 
folemnity,  a  whim  came  into  the  head  of  Lionel, 
that  he  was  not  beloved  by  Sylvia  fo  well  as  he 
could  wifli,  and  that  he  owed  her  confent  to  this 
match  more  to  his  own  importunity  than  her  in- 
clinations. 

He  was  fo  very  delicate  in  his  pa  (lion,  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  indebted  for  his  happinefs  to 
a  lets  motive  than  an  adequate  tendernefs  and  mu- 
tual defire. 

Sylvia's  modefty  of  behaviour  confirmed  his  jea- 
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lous  fear,  that  flic  felt  for  him  nothing  more  than 
a  cold  efteem,  or  at  bed  a  friendfliip. 

Bccaufe  her  virgin  bafhfulnefs  obliged  her  to 
conceal  thofe  thrilling  wifhes,thofe  palpitations  of 
an  amorous  inclination,  he  believed  her  infenfibls 
of  any. 

Like  a  mifer,  he  pined  amidft  a  fcene  of  plenty, 
and  rendered  himfelf  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
treafure  he  was  fo  ambitious  to  obtain. 

Extremely  difcontented  in  his  mind  he  at 
length  refolvcd  to  make  trial  of  her  love;  and  the 
means  he  invented  to  do  it,  was  to  put  off  the  mar- 
riage on  that  very  day  in  which  they  had  conclud- 
ed to  have  it  celebrated. 

He  made  no  manner  of  excufe  to  her  for  behav- 
ing in  this  manner;  or,  at  leaft  took  care  it  mould 
be  fuch  a  one,  as  no  woman  could  approve  of  from 
the  man  (he  loved. 

The  reafon  of  his  acting  thus  was  to  fee  in  what 
manner  me  would  refent  it;  (which,  if  (he  did 
not  in  the  moil  outrageous  degree,  he  could  then 
be  convinced  of  her  infeuflbility;)  imagining,  and 
indeed  not  without  reason,  that  a  real  and  ardent 
paflion,  when  treated  with  contempt,  turns  to  the 
fevereft  indignation. 

His  defirewas  that  me  would  draw  his  ownfvvord, 
and  attempt  to  run  him  through  the  heart;  and 
fincerely  prayed,  that  he  might  fee  her  guilty  of 
fome  wild  effect  of  defpair;  the  more  extravagant 
it  was,  the  more  he  mould  be  convinced  that  he 
met  with  a  reciprocal  return  of  affection. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  celebration   of  the 
nuptials  at  lalt  arrived.    Early  in  the  morning  did 
I 
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Lionel  repair  to  vifit  bis  beloved  Sylvia;  and,  find- 
ing ber  furrounded  with  ber  mantua-maker,  mil- 
liner, and  otber  perfons,  who  were  to  adorn  her 
for  the  wedding,  he  called  ber  afide,  and  related 
to  ber  the  ftory  be  bad  invented  for  breaking  off 
at  lead  for  fome  time. 

It  would  be  a  taflt  too  great  for  me  to  attempt 
to  relate  the  agonies  (he  felt  wbile  he  was  talking 
to  ber;  all  words  would  come  far  ibort  of  the 
reality,  and  but  injure  her  mighty  fufferings; 
therefore  I  fliall  only  fay,  that  they  as  much  fur- 
^paiTed  her  own  power  of -utterance,  as  they  do  my 
description. 

Sylvia  made  but  very  little  -reply;  -and  when 
Lionel  took  his  leave,  (he  made  no  attempt  to 
perfuade  him  to  ftay,  or  to  do  any  deed  of  def- 
peration:  but  this  was  fo  far  from  being  occafi- 
oned  by  a  -carelefs  indifference,  or  want  of  ten- 
dernefs,  that  it  was  entirely  the  reverfe;  which, 
joining  v/ith  amazement,  overwhelmed  her  foul, 
and  rendered  her  incapable  either  to  revile  or  to 
-complain. 

immediately  after  bis  -departure  (lie  fell  into  a 
fwoou,  from  which  me  was  not  but  with  great 
difficulty  recovered  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  power  of 
thought  returned,  and  reflection  began  to  refume 
its  fwny  in  her  difordered  -brain,  flie  concealed 
her  umafinefs.5  as  much  as  poflvble,  from  the  ob- 
Tervation  of  thofe  w-ho  were  about  her;  and  dif- 
milling  them  with  an  erder  to  come  again  another 
time,  retired  to  her;Clofet,  and  began  to  confider 
what  would  bed  become  Jier  to  do  in  fuch  a  cir- 
cumftance. 
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That  decent  pride,  and  regard  of  reputation, 
which  all  women  of  honour  ought  to  be  poflefied 
of,  told  her  it  would  be  an  indignity  to  herfelf  to 
let  him  know  the  fecret  of  her  grief. 

She  thought  it  mean-fpirited  to  exprefs  herfelf 
in  any  terms,  which  ihould  make  him  think  the 
could  not  live  without  him :  but  herfurprize  ha* 
ving  prevented  her  from  hearing  fome  part  of 
what  he  faid  to  her,  and  defirous  of  a  farther  ex- 
planation, (he  took  pen  and  paper,  and  wrote  to 
him  as  follows: 

To  the  ungrateful  LIONEL. 

c<  WHEN  I  granted  your  requefl  by  confent- 
*'  ing  to  be  yours,  1  ^altered  myfelf  with  an  opi- 
"  nion,  that  of  the  two  you  thought  yourfelf  the 
**  moft  happy ;  and  as  my  gratitude  for  your  feign- 
"  ed  paffion  was  the  greateft  motive  that  induced 
"  me  to  make  you  that  promife,  my  friendfhip 
"  for  you  makes  me  very  eafy  in  your  abfolving 
"  me  of  it.  I  would  have  thofe  whom  I  wifh  well 
"  pleafe  themfelves  in  every  thing;  and  amfofar 
<{  from  refenting  your  behaviour  in  tins  point, 
**  that  I  fincerely  wifti  you  may  bft  able  to  anfvver 
c<  it  to  yourfelf;  and  defire  you  will  fend  me  an 
**  account  in  writing  of  thofe  reafons  which  have 
"  obliged  you  to  alter  your  intentions. — Dcubt- 
<c  lels  they  are  fuch  as  are  confifteut  with  rtafon; 
"  and  if  fo,  I  (hall  be  one  of  the  firft  to  approve 

c<  of  them. 1  confefs,  I  wim   you  had  been 

*'  able  to  have  judged   of  your  own  inclinations 

"  before  this  day,  not  only  becaufe  our  proceed- 
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"  ing  fo  far  has  given  me  fome  trouble,  which 
"  I  might  have  avoided ;  but  alfo  that  1  fear  you 
'*  will  find  it  difficult,  after  what  has  patted  be- 
f*  tween  us,  to  make  the  world  believe  you  iare 
*'  the  man  of  honour  you  appeared  to  be.  If  you 
"  yet  retain  any  defire  of  obliging  me,  you  muft 
"  exprefs  it  by  fending  an  anfwer  immediately  to 
*'  the  abandoned 

«  SYLVIA." 

It  is  Impoffiblc  to  exprefs  the  agonies  of  mind 
•with  which  (he  fupprefled  the  ftruggling  paflions 
enough  to  enable  her  to  write  to  him  in  this  cool 
and  temperate  manner;  but  that  which  was  the 
effect  of  her  difcretion,  he  looked  upon  as  occafi- 
oned  by  want  of  tendernefs- 

Thus  every  thing  contributing«to  feed  that  un- 
accountable chimera  which  had  taken  pofleflion  of 
his  brain,  he  now  believed  himfelf  fully  affured, 
fthat  as  convenience  alone  had  obliged  hertoson- 
fent  to  marry  Joim,  fo  pride  alone  had  linfkienced 
her  not  to  feel  any  uneafinefs  at  the  breaking  it 
ofF;  and  33  he  really  loved  her  to -the  greateft  ex- 
>cefs  that.a  heart  is  capable  of,  he  endured  more 
than  thefe  is  a  .poilibility  even  of  conceiving  with- 
out having  firfl  felt  the  fame  torture. 

He  read  ;her  letter  over  and  over;  but  the  of- 
tener  he  rend  it,  the  more  he  thought  himfelf  con- 
vinced that  his  conjectures  had  but  too  certain  a 
foundation;  and  when  he  came  to  that  part  of  the 
letter,  where  (lie  tells  him  that  gratitude  was  the 
principal  inducement  to  engage  her  to  marry  him, 
£i  Yes  (cried  he  to  himfelf)  I  at  firfl  imagined  k 
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t<r  to  be  no  otherwife,  but  I  am  now  affured  it  was 
"  even  lefs  than  that. 

*'  Gratitude,  in  time,  (continued  he)  may  ri- 
"  pen  into  love  and  friendihip,  as  Sylvia  calls  it; 
"  when  ill  rewarded,  will  turn  to  hatred  and  de- 
"  teftation. 

"  If  either  of  thefe  tender  motions  had  ever  had 
**  pofieffion  of  her  heart,  fhe  could  not,  with  fuch 
"  an  air  of  tranquillity,  have  born  fuch  an  affront 
**  as  I  have  offered. 

"  True  love  is  nice,  tenacious  of  its  preroga- 
**  tive,  jealous  of  every  t-hing,  and  even  at  the 
**  appearance  of  flight,, converts  itfelf  into  rage  and 

li  fury. The  fofteft  tempers  become  all  fury, 

"  when  tenderncfs  abufed  provokes  to  vengc- 
*•*  ance; — but  the  beautiful  Sylvia  is  quite  calm, 
**  and  looks  and  writes  with  ufual  mildnefs  j  ncr 
**  does  (lie  feel  one  grain  of  all  that  mighty  load 
"  of  anguiilv  which  prefles  down  the  poor  difcon« 
"  folate  Lionel." 

»  In  this  wild  manner  did  the  diftraction  of  his 
mind  compel  him  to^ave.  At  length  taking  up 

the  letter  again, "  She  requires  an  anfwer, 

u  (faid  he)  and  an  anfwer  (he  (hall  have;  but  it 
"  fhall  be  fuch  a  one  as  will  alarm  her  pride. 

"  Though  her  paiTion  is  of  a  tame,  enduring  na- 
**  ture,  mine  is  not:  my  reje^led  love,  and  my 
'"  defeated  hopes^  cry  for  revenge. 

"  At  leaft  ihe  (hall  fhare  fome  part  of  the  ago- 
'*  nies  fhe  inflitls !  If  perfonal  rcfleclions  cannot 

"  move  her,    fhe  is  no  woman! I  am  deter- 

"  mined  to  wound  her  in  the  tendered  part,  her 
"  vanity." 
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In  this  filly  humour  did  he  fit  down  to  write 
to  her;  ?.nd  following  only  the  dictates  of  his 
mi  (taken  rage,  expreiTed  it  in  the  following  fcan- 
vialous  manner: 

To  the  vain  aife&ed  SYLVIA. 

"  THE  wonderful  pains  you  take  to  attract 
*•*  the  devoirs  of  mankind  in  general,  had  that 
<4  effect:  on  me,  amongft  the  reft,  K>  create  a  cu- 
**  riofity  of  knowing  how  women  of  your  humour 

*'  behave   on  a  nearer  converfation. Indeed, 

44  Madam,  it  muft  be  a  face  infinitely  more  be- 
u  holden  to  nature  than  yours,  which  would  en- 
"  gage  me  in  a  ferious  paffion;  nor  do  I  believe 
"  I  fhculd  think  the  moft  beautiful  worthy  fo  dear 

*'  a  price  as  liberty. 1  aflure  you,  I  never  had 

*4  the  leaft  thought  of  marrying  you;  but  becaufe 
"  I  faw  you  put  on  an  air  as  if  you  expected  it, 
**  I  was  willing  to  humour  it  for  a  time,  for  a  little 
4{  amufement  and  diverfion :  but  the  jeft  begin- 
**  ning  to  grow  ftale,  and  having  fome  other  af- 
.Irs  in  my  hands  of  much  greater  confequence, 
*f  I  came  this  morning  to  undeceive  you;  but,  as 
*'  \vhat  I  then  faid  to  you  is  not  fufficient  to  abate 
44  that  invincible  vanity  of  yours,  and  you  yet  de- 
"  fire  a. further  reafon  for  my  behaving  as  I  did, 
"  I  give  it  you  now  in  full,  and  defire  you  v/ill 
"  think  no  more  of 

"  Yours,  ccc. 

"  LIONEL." 
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If  you  know  any  thing  of  the  difpofition  of  the 
fair  fexj  you  need  not  be  informed,  that  fuch  an 
epiflle  as  this  is  enough  to  fire  the  mildeft  of  them 
with  the  utmoll  extravagance  of  rage. 

Sylvia  was  certainly  a  lady  of  merit,  and  had 
as  little  fhare  of  that  vanity  of  which  he  accufed 
her,  as  any  of  her  fex;  but  yet  me  could  not  fuf- 
fer  herfelf  to  be  affronted  in  fuch  rude  and  fcan- 
dalous  terms,  without  refenting  it  in  the  moft  vio- 
lent manner. 

To  be  ill-treated  and  abufed  by  the  man  (he 
loved  above  her  life,  was  not  only  terrible  to  be 
horn,  but,  as  it  came  from  a  man  who  had  the 
character  of  the  ftri&eft  honour,  and  to  whom 
fhe  had  never  given  the  leaft  occafion  for  the  re- 
proaches he  made  her,  appeared  fo  amazing  and 
^confounding,  that  (he  could  hardly  believe  her 
fenfes. 

Convinced,  however,  by  reflection,  of  the  rea- 
lity of  it,  {he  began  to  confider  him  as  either  mad, 
or  unworthy  of  the  efteem  with  which  fhe  had  re- 
garded him;  and  furprize  and  grief  giving  way 
to  rage,  when  fhe  was  in  the  higheft  pitch  of  it 
that  mortal  can  be,  fhe  was  vifited  by  a  gentle- 
man who  had  long  loved  her,  who,  being  inform- 
ed that  her  marriage  with  Lionel  was  put  off, 
took  that  opportunity,  hoping  it  might  be  a  fa- 
vourable one,  to  renew  his  addreifes  •,  and,  indeed, 
it  proved  far  beyond  his  expectation;  for,  being 
flung  to  the  foul  for  the  extreme  ill  ufage  of  the 
man  me  loved,  defpairing  of  retrieving  him,  and 
refolving  not  to  attempt  it;  therefore,  to  put  it 
wholly  out  of  her  power  fo  to  do,  and  to  convince 
I  4 
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him  that  fhe  was  not  deftitute  of  a  lover  more 
faithful  than  himfelf,  (he  not  only  liftened  with 
more  attention,  than  fhe  had  ever  done  before,  to 
the  declarations  of  this  other  gentleman,  but  fhe 
alfo  promifed  him  marriage. 

The  tranfport  he  was  in,  at  a  fuccefs  fo  much 
above  his  expectations,  was  proportionable  to  the 
paffion  he  then  had  for  her,  and,  fearing  a  fecond 
alteration  in  her  humour  lefs  to  his  advantage  than 
this  had  been,  he  preffed  her  for  the  performance 
of  her  promife  that  very  minute. 

The  fame  reafons  which  had  induced  her  to 
make  the  piomife,  joined  with  his  entreaties  to 
prevail  on  her  to  confirm  it;  and  fhe  was,  indeed, 
a  bride  the  evening  of  that  very  day  fhe  intended 
to  be  fo,  though  of  a  different  man. 

The  new-wedded  pair  had  fcarce  received  a 
good-morrow  from  any  of  their  friends,  before  Li- 
onel, to  whom  this  heart-breaking  news  was  im- 
mediately reported,  flew  to  the  houfe,  diflra&ed 
•with  extremity  of  defpair,  to  know  the  certainty 
of  that  ill  fate,  which  his  own  folly  and  caprice 
had  drawn  upon  himfelf;  which  when  he  had 
Jearned  from  the  mouth  of  the  bride-groom  him- 
ielf,  (for  Sylvia  refufed  to  fee  him)  he  immedi- 
ately fell  into  agonies,  which  excited  the  compaf- 
fion  of  all  who  faw  him. 

In  his  diftrafted  ravings,  he  let  fome  exprefli- 
ons  fall,  which  betrayed  the  caufe  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  made  the  adorable  Sylvia  the  moft  un- 
happy woman  in  the  world,  in  having  thus  raOily 
put  it  out  of  her  power  to  reward  a  paffion  fo  fin* 
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cere,  fo  ardently  tender,  as  that  which  even  his  ve- 
ry rudenefs  now  diicovered. 

The  fervants  of  Lionel  were  obliged  to  put  him 
by  force  into  his  chair^  and  carry  him  from  the 
boule  of  Sylvia;  the  fight  of  every  thing'  in  it, 
and  above  all,  the  prefence  of  him  who  was  now 
become  the  matter  of  it,  encreafmg  the  mifery  of 
his  condition. 

But,  alas!  they  quickly  found  the  change  of 
place  made  no  alteration  in  his  behaviour;  they 
foon  perceived  it  was  not  a  fudden  flirt  of  pafli- 
on,  but  a  fettled  frenzy,  which  had  feized  him, 
which  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  moft  (kilful 
phyfician  to  remove,  and  which,  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  deprived  him  of  that  life  which  was  become 
infupportable. 

Some  fhort  time  before  the  foul  had  taken  its 
final  leave  of  the  body,  the  great  Author  of  our 
being  was  pleafed  to  reftore  him  the  ufe  of  his 
reafon,  which  he  employed  in  writing  to  Sylvia 
an  account  of  the  firft  rife  and  occafion  of  that 
folly  which  had  been  fo  fatal  to  them  both ;  and 
then,  as  if  he  had  no  further  bufmefs  either  with 
life  or  reafon,  he  relapfed  into  his  former  difbr- 
ders,  and  prefently  expired. 

The  epiftle  he  had  written  to  Syhia,  with  a 
narrative  of  his  fufferings,  being  brought  to  her, 
ferved  only  to  give  an  additional  difquiet  to  that 
afflicted  young  lady,  who  was  already  prefled  with 
more  than  (he  had  courage  to  fuflain. 

The  gentleman  who  was  her  hufband,   being 
convinced  that  fhe  had  married  him  but  in  malice 
to  Licael,  foon  grew  cool  in  his  affections  to  her? 
I  5 
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and,  in  a  fhort  time,  unkind  and  cruel;  which, 
joined  to  her  own  fecret  remorfe  and  grief  for  the 
misfortunes  and  death  of  her  adored  Lionel,  threw 
her,  at  length,  intoafevere  illnefs,  which  alfo  de- 
prived her  of  a  miferablc  life. 


PRI.NCE     SULMANI; 

A    N 

INDIAN     STORY. 

BEFORE  thofe  mighty  empires  of  the  Mo- 
gul?, the  Perfians  and  the  Turks  were  foun- 
ded, almoft  all  Afia  obeyed  the  caliphs,  fucceffbrs 
cf  Mahomet.  The  particular  fovereigns  of  mofk 
of  the  flates  in  that  vail  part  of  the  world,  were 
only  governors,  or  hereditary  vice-roys,  whom 
the  Mahometan  fovereign  pontiff  might  chailife, 
and  even  depofe,  according  to  his  caprice. 

Molabar,  iilued  from  the  ancient  BafTorite 
kings,  reigned  at  Baflbra,  under  the  caliphate  of 
Haroun  Arakhki.  The  magnificent  prefents  he 
lent  every  year  to  Bagdad,  where  the  caliph  kept 
his  court,  maintained  him  on  his  throne  j  and  he 
thought  himfe!f  happy  in  his  condition.  So  little  re- 
fined  was  he  in  his  notions  of  happincfs,as  to  think 
it  concerned  not  his  own  felicity,  whether  his 
fubjefts  were  nappy  or  miferable  under  his  go- 
vernment. Molabar  was  neither  of  a  mifchiev- 
nor  an  cafy  temper^  fufpended  between  vir- 
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.tue  and  vice,  equally  indifferent  about  good  and 
^vil,  indolent  in  doing  both,  he  was  no  farther 
odious  to  his  people,  than  as  he  took  no  pains  to 
gain  their  love.  At  lad  death  delivered  the  Baf- 
forites  from  this  undefinable  prince.  The  fcepter 
would  have  fallen  to  his  fon,  yet  a  minor,  had 
not  the  Baflbrites,  from  a  prejudice  that  children 
generally  referable  their  parents,  imagined  that 
the  reign  of  Sulmani  would  be  only  the  fecond 
part  of  Molabar's  government:  Therefore,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  fuch  a  misfortune,  they  fent  depu- 
ties to  Bagdad,  and  deilred  the  caliph  to  put  the 
fccpter  of  BarTbra  into  abler  hands. 

Haroun,  equally  captivated  by  the  unnatural 
pleafure  of  diipoiieffing  a  fovereign,  and  the  rich 
prefents  with  which  this  a£l  of  authority  was  pur- 
chafed,  appointed  the  BaiTorites  another  prince, 
and  ordered  Sulmani  to  repair  to  his  court,  where 
he  gave  him  an  education  fuitable  to  the  rank  to 
which  he  was  born.  Under  able  tutors  the 
young  prince  made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  fcien- 
ces,  and  in  virtue.  Being  informed  of  the  caufe 
of  his  degradation,. he  deplored  the  misfortune  of 
his  father,  without  regretting  the  high  ftation 
from  which  he  had  caufed  him  to  fall  >  and,  re* 
folving  never  to  expofe  his  pofterity  to  the  like 
difgraces,  he  took  for  his  models  fuch  heroes  £S 
had  fignalized  themfelves  by  their  courage  and  ai> 
tivity.  His  fage  tutors  laid  the  foundations  of 
herorfm  in  his  heart  j  they  mewed  him  the  road 
that  leads  to  it;  they  fet  before  him  the  difficul- 
ties he  muft  furmount,  and  taught  him  the  means 
to  effe£t  it  happily  and  glorioufly.  In  fine,  he 
16 
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carpe  (  -it  of  their  hands  more  than  a  demi-hero. 
If  s  n';bie  heart  could  not  brook  to  remain  a  fub- 
jetSt,  aijcl  almoil  a  flave  to  a  man  to  whom  he  was 
equal  by  birth.  Butj  being  incapable  of  reco- 
vering the  fcepter  he  had  been  robbed  of,  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  removing,  for  ever,  from  a 
court  where  every  thing  reminded  him  of  his  lofs. 
The  caliph,  who  had  fome  affection  for  him, 
granted  him  the  permifiion  he  demanded  to  tra- 
vel, and  gave  orders  for  providing  him  an  equi- 
page worthy  of  one  of  his  children.  Sulmani  a- 
fpired  at  heroifm,  and  would  take  none  but  the 
faireft  road  to  it:  He  wifhed  that  nothing  but  his 
a&ions  might  raife  him  to  it;  whatever  might 
txpofe  him  to  adulation,  was  odious  to  his  fight  j 
therefore  he  refufed  the  numerous  retinue  that 
was  defigned  for  him.  One  fine  morning,  be- 
fore fun-rife,  he  gave  his  domeftics  the  flip,  and 
mounting  his  beft  horfe,  departed  alone  from 
Bagdad. 

The  young  prince  travelled  through  many 
countries,  faw  many  cities  and  courts,  before  he 
could  think  of  fixing  himfelf.  At  laft,  coming 
to  Goleonda,  in  Indoftan,  he  imagined  he  had 
found  a  refidence  worthy  of  him.  The  king  of 
this  rich  ftate  was  then  at  war  with  the  fovereign 
of  Surat.  Sulmani  enquired  into  the  nature  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  monarchs,  and  find- 
ing the  prince,  in  whofe  territories  he  was,  to 
have  the  right  fide  of  the  queftion,  he  went  to  of- 
fer him  his  fword.  Adamas  then  reigned  in  Gol- 
eonda j  he  was  not  a  hero,  but  he  might  pafs  for 
a  great  king.  Pofleffing  political  and  military  ta- 
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lents  in  the  higheft  degree,  he  had  been  an  ao 
compliflied  prince,  if,  in  the  ufe  he  made  of  both, 
he  had  not  confulted  his  inclination,  and  the  pro- 
moting of  his  own  grandeur,  oftener  than  the 
advantage  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  felicity  of  his 
people.  Having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  mankind, 
he  perceived,  when  Sulmani  was  introduced,  that 
a  young  hero  was  come  to  offer  his  fervice  to 
him :  he  loaded  him  with  careffes,  gave  him  a 
confiderable  port  in  the  army;  and  difcovering 
daily  fome  talents  in  him,  which  he  had  over- 
looked, he  foon  loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own  fon.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention  e- 
very  thing  that  Sulmani  did  to  prove  himfelf  wor- 
thy of  the  king's  favour  and  benevolence.  In  war 
he  came  up  to  the  models  he  had  propofed  to  imi- 
tate; and  his  conduct  and  bravery  having  obliged 
the  king  of  Surat  to  accept  of  peace,  he  returned 
to  Golconda,  where  he  appeared  to  the  court  and 
the  people  a  hero  as  amiable  as  the  enemy  had 
found  him  terrible. 

While  Sulmani  was  admired  for  his  integrity, 
generofity,  affability,  and  his  other  virtues,  Ada- 
mas  was  thinking  of  attaching  to  his  fubjects  a 
prince  fo  capable  of  promoting  their  happinefs. 
His  continual  labours,  both  in  the  cabinet  and 
the  field,  had  altered  his  constitution  and  ruined 
his  health.  He  had  long  felt  his  ftrength  declin- 
ing; but  through  vanity,  which  is  very  excufable 
in  a  great  monarch,  he  had  concealed  and  flight- 
ed his  difeafes,  that  he  might  not  feem  to  be  fo 
near  finking  under  them;  though  this  only  ferv- 
ed  to  haften  his  death,  liis  fen  being  an  infant. 
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his  minority  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  uneafmefs. 
He  forefaw,  that  all  the  grandees  having  preten- 
fions  to  the  regency,  each  of  them  would  form  a 
party,  and  have  recourfe  to  arms  to  obtain  it.  The 
calamities  of  a  civil  war  occurred  to  his  imagina- 
tion in  the  moft  horrid  forms:  He  thought  he  fa\v 
his  neighbours  taking  advantage  of  his  death,  in 
order  to  repair  the  lofles  and  defeats  they  had  fuf- 
fcred  in  their  wars  with  him;  and  that  kingdom, 
which  he  had  aggrandized  at  the  expence  of  his 
own  tranquillity  and  that  of  his  people,  and  often 
againft  equity,  he  confidered  as  rent  in  pieces  by 
domeftic  factions,  and  attacked  by  foreign  e- 
nemies. 

In  order  to  obviate,  if  poffible,  fuch  great  e- 
vils,  Adamas  refolved  to  make  the  regency  fall 
to  Sulmani.  His  extraction  was  well  known,  and 
he  was  beloved  by  the  Golcondians.  In  fpight 
of  ambition,  and  our  reluctance  to  make  a  juft  e- 
flimate  of  ourfelves,  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom 
revered  his  merit;  and  not  being  afhamed  of  ac- 
knowledging him  fuperior  to  them,  they  beheld 
his  elevation  without  envy.  Adamas  prepared 
them  to  confer  the  regency  en  him,  by  making 
him  his  fan-in- law  preferably  to  any  of  them. 
When  the  folemnity  cf  the  nuptials  was  over,  he 
convoked  the  peers,  and,  presenting  the  prince  to 
them,  he  declared  him  regent,  expoilng  and  en- 
forcing the  motives  that  fliould.  induce  them  to 
fubfcribe  to  his  choice.  Every  one  of  the  gran- 
dees was  apprehenfive  that  this  fupreme  dignity 
might  be  conferred  on  forne  enemy  of  hisj  and 
every  one  was  fure  of  .having  a  (hare  in  Sulmani's 
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friendfhip:  Thus  being  as  much  animated  by 
their  private  intereft,  as  they  were  reftrained  by 
their  refpeft  for  the  king,  they  unanimoufly  pro- 
claimed the  regent.  The  act  was  drawn  up;  and 
Adamas  having  ordered  it  to  be  regiftered  and 
published,  he  difpofed  himfelf  with  resignation  for 
the  hour  that  was  to  fend  him  to  fleep  with  his 
fathers. 

The  king's  difeafe  foon  appeared  defperate;  e- 
very  hour  difcovered  a  decreafe  of  the  vital  facul- 
ties. Being  fenfible  of  the  approach  of  death,  he 
ient  for  the  prince,  in  order  to  give  him  his  final 
inftru£Hons. 

"  Sulmani,  faid  he,  I  commit  to  your  care  my 
"  kingdom  and  my  fon.  I  hope  you  will  not  fall 
**  fliort  of  the  opinion  I  have  entertained  of  you. 
"  Hitherto  my  people  have  found  you  a  hero  : 
**  But,  dear  Sulmani,  watch  over  futurity  :  He 
"  that  does  not  advance,  lofes  ground:  Encreafe 
"  more  and  more." 

Adamas  could  utter  no  more.  The  thoughts 
of  having  fecured  his  dominions  and  his  fon  from 
difafters  and  difgraces,  which  he  had  long  ima- 
gined to  be  inevitable,  brought  his  diftemper  to 
a  crifis:  Nature  exhaufted,  failed  on  a  fudden,  and 
he  expired. 

Sulmani's  ftudy  was  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  to 
his  benefactor,  by  conforming  to  his  laft  inftruc- 
tions.  He  remembered  the  conduct  of  his  father 
Tvlclabar,  and  reproached  himfelf  with  having  for 
fome  time  pad  made  but  a  fmall  progrefs  in  the 
road  to  virtue.  But  he  had  attained  the  point,  be- 
yond which  there  is  nothing  but  precipices :  He 
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had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  refine  and  purify 
what  he  had  acquired,  and  take  care  to  pre- 
ferve  it. 

The  news  of  Adamas's  death  was  no  fooner 
fpread  over  India,  than  each  of  the  princes  on 
whom  he  had  encroached  in  his  life- time,  thought 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  time  of  the  regency, 
to  recover  his  patrimony.  Sulmani  immediately 
took  the  field  againft  them.  Being  only  a  depo- 
Ctary,  he  was  not  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
depofitum,  but  only  to  take  care  to  preferve  it 
entire:  Therefore  he  did  not  hefitate  to  embark 
in  a  war.  But  he  was  no  longer  the  hero  that; 
had  been  beloved  and  admired  by  the  Golcondi- 
ans,  feared  and  efteemed  by  their  enemies.  As 
he  thought  it  behoved  him  to  be  braver  than  he 
had  yet  appeared,  he  ran  head-long  into  the  moft 
fhocking  dangers:  Prudent  precautions  he  looked 
upon  as  cowardly  fhifts.  He  always  conquered; 
but  it  was  with  fuch  an  effufion  of  blood,  that 
the  vi&ors  had  as  much  reafon  to  lament  their 
fuccefs  as  the  vanquifbed  their  defeat.  His  libe- 
rality degenerating  into  prodigality,  gratified  the 
foldiers  with  immenfe  booties,  part  of  which 
might  well  have  been  referved  for  defraying  the 
charges  of  the  war.  The  Golcondians  finding 
themfelves  obliged  to  furnifh  men  and  money 
continually,  murmured  againft  the  prince-regent: 
Some  hot-headed  men  fomented  the  discontent, 
and  a  rebellion  foon  broke  out. 

Sulmani,  leaving  half  his  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  generals,  marched  with  the  reft  a- 
gainft  the  rebels.  Being  afraid  of  betraying  any 
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weaknefs  in  the  punifhment  of  the  guilty,  he  fell 
into  the  oppofite  extreme.    The  fquares  and  mar- 
ket places  were  full  of  fcaffoltls  and  gibbets,  and 
executed  perfons.     This  feverity  ferved   only  to 
fwell  the  number  of  the  malecontents :  Every  man 
that  died  under  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  left 
a  fcore  of  friends  or  relations  determined  to  re- 
venge his  death.      The  regent  ftill  purfuing  his 
plan,  fent  for  the  other  part  of  his  army;   and 
what  he  judged  might  quench  the  flame,  having 
been  the  means  of  making  it  rage  the  fiercer,    he 
gradually  let  his  rigidnefs  proceed  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  cruelty.       All   his  virtues  being  carried 
to  excefs  were  metamorphofed  into  vices:    His 
courage  was  nothing  but  ferocity  ^  his  valour,  rafh- 
nefs;   his  liberality  was  turned  into   prodigality 
and  extravagance,  his  juftice  horrid  barbarity :  E- 
ven  the  army  faw  in  him  nothing  but  a  monfter. 
He  was  feized  by  his   own   guards,   bound  with 
chains  by  thofe  whom  he  had  loaded  with  riches  ; 
and  he  had  certainly  been  put  to  death  in  the  mod 
ignominious  manner,    had  not  the  remembrance 
of  his  former  virtues  inclined  the  nation  to  mer- 
cy.  They  contented  themfelves  with  expelling 

him  with  marks  of  infamy. 

Hiftory  adds,,  that  he  retired  to  fome  defer! 
place,  where  he  fpent  the  reft  of  his  days  in  de- 
ploring the  fatal  ardent  temper  which  had  prevent- 
ed his  difcerning,  that  virtue  confrfts  in  a  jufi me- 
dium of  things. 
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THE 

FUNERAL. 

A    N- 

ELEGY. 
Place,  a  City  Church-yard.      Time,,  Dufk. 

THE  mufe,  by  melancholy  evening  led, 
In  plaintive  fong  delightswhh  Grey  to  mourn* 
And  loves  to  haunt  thefe  manfions  of  the  dead, 
When  the  pale  fpectre  hovers  round  its  urn. 

What  fear  can  rarfe,  or  magic  fpell  create,. 
Still  gives  new  pleafure  to  th'enchanted  brain, 
Nor  aught  that  horror  ftarts  the  mufe  can  hate, 
As  long  as  virtue  fhields  the  inward  man. 

Now  thought  fteals  flowly  o'er  the  human  mind, 
Calm,  ferious  thought,  to  fenfe  and  heav'n  allied  I 
Now  the  free  foul's  no  more  by  care  confmM, 
Nor  longer  leagu'd  with  folly,  noife  or  pride. 

From  yon  high  turret,  filenee  reigning  round, 
Hark,  the  loud  clanging  of  the  unify  bell  ! 
Through  the  pierc'd  jether  floats  the  trembling 

found, 
And  diftant  villas  hear  its  hollow  knell. 
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How  thick  and  friendly  lie  the  mingled  graves ! 
Diftinguifh'd  only  by  fome  fculptur'd  guide,. 
That  ferves  to  tell  us,  folly  often  faves 
Her  little  all,  to  fliew  mechanic  pride. 

Here  many  a  buftling  trndefman  crowds  the  foil. 
Each  now  unheard,  and  laid  in  noifelefs  death! 
No  varying  feafons  once  could  check  their  toil,. 
Keen  winter's  blaft,  or  fummer's  fervid  breath. 

Their  bufy  hammers,  plied  with  early  care, 
Perhaps  are  heard  no  more  at  break  of  day, 
Each  left  negle&ed  by  the  worthlefs  heir, 
Or  fold,  'midft  lumber,  fome  vile  debt  to  pay! 

"What  lights  are  thofe  ?  Hah — whence  that  dreary 

found 

The  notes  in  many  an  echo  roll  along; 

'Tis  fome  new  tenant  of  this  haunted  ground^ 

Who  claims  thofe  torches,  and  that  holy  fong. 

I'll  crofs  the  glebe,  to  learn  the  mournful  tale, 
And  join  in  anthem  at  the  ftranger's  bier; 
Perhaps  my  tears  may  footh  the  woful  wail 
Of  the  loft  wife  or  friend,  whofe  hope  lies  there* 

Lo!   what  an  endlefs  train  attends  the  dead, 
In  filent  fadnefs  weeping  out  their  woe, 
Perhaps  his  graceful  hand  once  fhar'd  the  bread 
Which  heav'n,  denies,  in  equal  lot,  below! 

Perhaps  in  him  the  weak  bemoan  their  friend, 
Who  oft  has  pluckt  them  from  the  tyrant's  jaw  5 
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Perhaps  the  Chriftian  taught  them  once  their  end, 
Or  nobly  freed  them  from  the  bonds  of  law ! 

*Tis  foft  eyed  pity  wakes  fuch  doubn  as  ch?fe, 
And  ilievvs  me  there  fome  father  of  the  poor, 
Some  earthly  faint,  now  refling  at  his  care, 
Who  ne'er  gave  forrow  to  his  friends  before! 

But  let  me  hafte,  I  long  to  learn  his  fate 
From  one  who  lov'd  him,  and  whofe  grief  is  deep-j 
A  friend's  diftrefs  a  friend  can  beft  relate, 
Each  cafe  is  made  our  own  when  others  weep< 

Mix'd  with  the  crowd,!'!!  view  this  hallow'd  pile^ 
Whofe  folding  gates  give  way  to  all  alike; 
The  poor,  forlorn,  may  fill  the  lengthening  ifle, 
Whom  fordid  wretches  dare  neglect,  diflike. 

On  the  bare  furface  of  the  earth  they  knee],. 
Nor  are  their  voices  heard  aloud  in  pray'r^ 
Yet  ftill  their  heav'n-bent  eye  betrays  a  zeal,, 
A  real  rev'rence  for  the  God  they  fear. 

But  hark,  my  mufe !   the  priefi  begins  to  read, 
In  gloomy  tone,  the  prologue  to  the  grave; 
Sure  'tis  the  voice  of  Delphos  o*er  the  dead ! 
Such.rev'rend  accents  ring  through  all  the  nave. 

Draw  nigh,  ye  vain-1  who  dance  your  hours  away, 
And  think  the  lingering  minute  much  too  flow 5 
Step  in  a  while,  and  reft  you  from  your  play, 
TMs  houfe  of  mourning  is  no  houfe  of  woe*. 
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Let  folemn  pleafure  fill  the  place  of  joy, 
For  once  indulge  the  tear,  the  thought  fublime, 
Let  the  charmM  ibul  her  noble  pow'rs  employ, 
And  fteal  one  moment  from  the  hour  of  time. 

Lo!  .from  his  awful  height  the  pried  defcends, 
No  more  he  charms  MS  from  the  facred  pagej 
Strait  to  yon  chancel  move  the  mournful  friends, 
Where  fons  of  grandeur  ffleep  for  many  an  age. 

There  rot,  unnoticed  now,  the  flaves  of  pride^ 
Save  that  their  trophies  catch  the  curious  eye, 
Where  rear'd  aloft  with  faints  on  either  fide, 
The  cold,*fmooth  -marble  tells  the  polifhM  lie. 

Drunk  o'er  the  grave  the  thoughtless  fexton  fhnds, 
By  cuftom  harden'd  to  all  fenfe  of  fear, 
Two  torches  tremble  in  his  palfied  hands, 
Skulls,  fpades  and  bones  lie  heap'd,  confus'dly, 
near. 

And  now,  flow  winding  round  the  facred  verge, 
The  dead  man's  friends  expofe  their  doleful  woe, 
The  widow,  trembling  at  the  laft  fad  dirge, 
Weeps,  rack'd  and  -filent,  o'er  the^corpfe  below ! 

What  means  this  fudden  tumult  in  my  breaft, 
Some  thrilling  horror  creeps  through  every  vein, 
I  fear  I  know  that  beauteous  face  diftrefs'd! 
That  alter'd  mien,  detracted  thus  with  pain! 

'Tis  true,  ye  gods!   I  fee  the  fakVfu!  hand, 
Now  fadly  rais'd  to  hiiie  each  burfiing  cear, 
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Which  lately  gave  Eugenic  Frank  command 
Of  all  he  wanted,  all  he  wifh'd  for  here! 

And  is  he  then  no  more-— How  late  I  faw 
(Oh  !  mem'ry  will  intrude  each  bitter  thought) 
That  modeft  fair  approach  yon  prieft  with  awe, 
And  heard  her  own  the  gen'rous  flame  fhe  caught ! 

Such  tranfport  glow'd  in  my  EugenioVeye, 
When,  with  her  hand,  (he  blufhing  gave  her  heart, 
That,  loft  in  thought,  he  thank'd  her — with  a  fjgh, 
And  oh,  to  paint  his  blifs  is  not  in  art! 

How  foon  difTblv'd  the  matrimonial  vow  ! 
How  vaniih'd  every  hope  of  human  pride! 
And  who  could  prophecy,  oh  rigid  blow! 
The  prieft  that  blefs'd  them  fhould  fo  foon  divide! 

Let  man,  with  caution,  truft  the  flattering  fmile, 
The  fnares  of  pleafure,  laid  in  virtue's  road! 
Full  oft  we  ftumble,  or  thofe  fnares  beguile 
The  wretch  to  follow,  and  forget  his  God. 

Hope  was  but  lent  to  eafe  man's  labour  here, 
His  galling  burdens  through  the  thorns  of  life; 
And  if  this  blefflng  did  not  balance  fear, 
Weak  virtue  would  in  vain  conteft  the  ftrife. 

But  fondly  do  we  dream  this  hope  defign'd, 
To  fix  eternal  happinefs  below, 
Nor  can  we  nurfe  the  thought,  to  reft  refign'd, 
'Till  piung'd  at  once  into  the  gulph  of  woe. 
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No  more  let  wit  intrude,  or  heedlefs  mirth, 
On  the  lene  quiet  of  my  future  hours; 
But  let  me  vifit  oft  this  fpot  of  earth, 
And,  weeping,  ftrew  around  it  fweeteft  fiow'rs! 

Oft  let  me  wander  by  thefe  holy  walls, 
While  frantic  grief,  or  melancholy  raves! 
Oft  let  me  liften  if  Eugenio  calls, 
And  nightly  walk  in  fieep  among  the  graves! 

'Till  every  ghaftly  thought  of  death  be  o'er, 
And  in  my  bofom  fears  no  longer  roll; 
'Till  angels -hail  rne  from  their  happier  more, 
And  life's  laft  tremble  waft  the  fhivering  foul, 

Then  may  fome  future  friend,  by  faith  allied! 
One  that  would  rev'rence «v'n  my  lifelefs  clay! 
See  my  cold  bones  plac'd  near  Eugenie's  fide, 
And  on  my  tomb  engrav'd  this  funeral  lay. 

THE    EPITAPH. 

HERE  lies  below  a  youth,  once  warm  to  fed 
The  mrs'ries,  feldom  thought  on,  of  the  poor; 
"When  others  pain  he  faw  and  could  not  heal, 
He  wept — And  what  could  pity's  felf  do  mare  ? 

If  vice  decoy'd  him  from  the  paths  of  fame, 
No  friend  was  made  to  weep,  or  foe  to  curfe, 
No  virgin  felt  his  wrongs,  in  fecret  mame, 
His  life  was  dill  as  harmlefs  as  his  verfe. 
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If  any  paflion  harbour'd  in  his  bread, 
His  noneft  features  could  not  give  the  lie; 
Let  thofe  conceal  their  thoughts,  who  fear  the  teft, 
Should  truth  unfold  them  to  the  public  eye. 

For  all  his  crimes  and  frailties  here  below, 
His  foul  did  penoance,  ere  he  met  his  end-, 
And,  if  his  little  worth  you  want  to  know, 
Go,  feek  it  in  the  bofom  of  a  friend. 


S         E         L         I         M         A; 

A    N 

ORIENTAL     TALE. 

S  ELI  MA  was  the  daughter  of  Abdallah,  a 
Perfian  of  fome  diftin£tion,  in  the  reign  of 
Abas  the  Great;  but,  being  difgufted,  withdrew 
from  court,  and  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Zen- 
cleroud.  He  had  likewife  a  retreat  in  mount  Tau- 
rus; 'and,  as  Selima  had  a  tafte  for  folitude,  he  of- 
ten accompanied  her  there  during  the  exccfllve 
heats  of  the  fummer.  No  expence  was  fpared  to 
render  this  abode  delightful;  the  walks  were  lin- 
ed with  trees  of  various  fruits  and  foliage,  and 
flowers  of  a  thoufand  different-  hues  and  odours 
painted  the  parterre.  It  was  furnifhed  with  wa- 
ter from  the  adjacent  mountains,  which,  pouring 
down  a  natural  cafca.de,  was  afterwards  divided 
into  fmalier  ftreains,  and  diftributed  to  every  part 
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of  the  garden.  The  murmuring  of  thefe  little 
rills,  and  the  melody  of  the  birds,  gave  the  mind 
a  peculiar  turn  to  mufmg;  and,  as  Selima  was  na- 
turally difpofed  to  reflection,  (lie  enjoyed  this  re- 
cefs  with  double  pleafure,  and  never  left  it  but 
with  extreme  regret. 

She  was  now  in  her  twenry-firft  year,  and  was 
often  rallied  by  her  coufin  Zara,  on  her  fondneis 
for  retirement:  "  To  what  end  (flic  would  fay)  is 
"  all  that  enchanting  bloom,  and  eyes  fparkling 
c*  with  the  mod  vivid  luftre,  if  not  employed  to 
c<  thofe  purpofes  for  which  they  were  defigncd? 
«  You  are  formed  for  love,  enjoy  it  in  all  its 
"  pleafures.  Young  Ibrahim  pants  for  a  light  of 
*'  you,  and,  though  contrary  to  our  rules,  I  have 
*'  promifed  to  ufe  all  my  intereft  for  his  admit- 

"  tance." "  I  tremble  (replied  Selima)  at  the 

"  propofal,  and  can,  by  no  means,  confent  to  fuch 
"  an  interview:  It  is  contrary  to  my  duty,  of- 
*(  fends  my  delicacy,  and  troubles  my  repofc  : 
"  The  pleafures  of  iove  are  too  tumultuous,  and 
fc  little  fuited  to  a  heart  like  mine."  Zara  was 
filent;  yet  ftill  determined  to  purfue  htr  point, 
and  withdraw  her  coudn  from  a  folitude .(he 
thought  fo  injurious  to  her,  and  \vhich,  in  hero- 
pinion,  was  only  proper  for  the  eld,  the  melan- 
choly, and  the  deformed. 

It  was  in  one  of  thofe  fine  autumnal  evenings, 
which  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Peri:a,  are  fo  de- 
lightful, that  me  propofed  to  Selima  to  take  a  walk 
along  the  banks  of  the  Zenderoud,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  carry  her  to  a  houfe  in  the  fuburbs  of  lila- 
han,  where  Ibrahim  had  formed  a  party  to  enter- 
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tain  them.  The  moon  and  dais  (hone  with  un- 
common fplenclor,  and  were  reflected  from  the 
furface  of  the  river  with  additional  luftrc:  The 
woodbines  and  jafmines,  which  grew  in  great  pro- 
fuiion,  filled  the  air  with  their  fragrance-,  and  the 
trembling  leaves,  which  the  dying  gales  had  yet 
left  in  motion,  diverfified  the  fcene,  and  made  it 
altogether  charming.  "  How  tranfporting  (cried 
"  Selima)  are  theie  rural  delights!  I  tafte  them 
<c  pure  and  unmixed!  Alas,  how  different  from 
<{  thofe  delufive  pleafures,  which  play  upon  the 
«'  fenfes  for  a  moment,  and  leave  nothing  behind 

&  them  but  uneaiinefs  and  regret!" "  You  arc 

(t  much  miftaken  (interrupted  Zara)  if  you  think 
<;  there  are  no  other  amufements  you  are  capable 
(l  of  reliflvlng;  and,  if  you  are  pleafed  to  permit 
fi  me,  I  will  immediately  con  duel:  you  where  you 
((  will  meet  with  joys,  of  which  thefe  are  but  the 
"  ihadow." 

Amazement  and  furprize  (topped  Selima;  a 
iudden  tremor  (hook  her -whole  frame;  and,  be- 
fore (lie  could  recover  herfelf,  a  thin  mi  ft  aiifing 
from  the  river  condenfed  into  a  cloud,  and  cover- 
ed her  entirely  from  the  view  of  her  companion. 
A  pleafmg  (lumber  dole  upon  her  fenfes,  and, 
when  (he  awoke,  (he  found  herfelf  upon  the  high- 
eft  peak  of  mount  Taurus:  She  had  fcarce  time 
for  recollection,  when  one  of  thcfe  benevolent  ge- 
nii, who  prefuie  over  the  goad  and  virtuous,  thus 
addrefled  her. 

"  I  have  favcd  thce,  O  Selima,  if  not  from 
<{  ruin,  yet  at  lead  from  the  extren.eft  danger: 
'*  the  importuiuiics  of  Zara  would,  at  length, 
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€t  have  prevailed;  and  wine,  mufic,  and  the  foft- 
tc  eft  tales  of  love,  would  jointly  have  contributed 
u  to  thy  undoing.  Thofe  objecls  which  affect 
'*  the  fenfes  ftrike  mod  ftrongly,  and  numbers 
*'  reft  there  without  looking  farther,  or  coniider- 
*'  ing  the  great  end  of  their  exiftence.  To  con- 
"  vince  thee  of  this  truth,  clofe  thy  eyes  for  a  mo- 
'*  ment,  then  look  beneath  the  mountain,  and  tell 

"  me  what  thou  feeft." "  I  fee  (faid  Sdims) 

"  a  vaft  expanfe  of  water,  and  one  fmall  ifland  in 
t4  the  mid  ft  of  it:  A  liver  divides  it  into  two  prrts, 
"  equally  productive  of  the  conveniences  of  life, 
"  and  traced  out  into  numberlefs  little  path?, 
"  \vhich,  at  length,  unite  in  one  common  road  on 
"  each  fide  of  the  river.  This  fpot  feems  to  be 
4<  inhabited  by  the  fame  fpecies  of  beings,  but 
"  their  employments  and  purfuits  are  extremely 
<c  different:-  thofe  on  the  left  hand  are  either  per- 
"  petually  toiling  to  amafs  little  heaps  of  earthr 
**  and  gather  together  the  various  productions  of 
*^  the  foil,  in  much  greater  quantities  than  they 
"  can  poffibly  make  ufe  of;  or,  impatient  of  la- 
<c  bour,  confume,  in  riot  and  excefs,  that  necef- 
*c  fary  portion,  which  is  allotted  them  for  their 
<{  fupport.  They  travel  indeed,  through  difTtT- 
"  ent  paths,  but  their  tendency  is  the  fame;  and 
u  I  fee  them  facceflively  plunging  into  that  illi- 
"  mitable  track  of  waters,  with  looks  full  of  anxi- 
"  ety  and  folicitude,  or  with  an  air  of  the  greateft 
*'  gaiety  and  unconcern. 

c<  To  the  right  is  exhibited  a  very  different 
"  fcene:  A  pleafmg  chearfulncfs  dwells  upon  e- 
"•  very  face,  except  a  few,  whofe  melancholy  caft 

K    2 
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ft  and  difpcfition  of  mind  throws  a  gloom  on  all 
"  which  they  behold.  Thefe  chufe  out  the  moft 
"  difficult  paths:  They  look  with  horror  on  every 
"  innocent  amufemenr,  and  partake  even  of  the 
"  rieceflaries  of  life  with  fearfulnefs  and  tremb- 
"  ling :  Their  journey  is  fafe,  but  very  unplea- 
"  fant;  and,  like  weary  travellers,  they  are  con- 
€<  tinuaMy  wifhing  for  an  end  of  it.  Their  happier 
**  companions,  who  travel  with  greatalacrity  along 
"  the  borders  of  the  river,  tafte  its  refrefhing 
*'  ftrcam,and  gather,witha  frugal  but  an  unfparing 

*  hand,  whatever  the  luxuriant  foil  affords  them. 
"  A  firm   perfuafion  of   a    never-failing  fupply 
c<  takes  from  them  all  folicitude;  light,  and  clif- 
"  incumtered  of  every  care,  they  prefs  forward 
**  with  incredible  ardour-,  their  views  extend,  the 
'*  profpett  opens,    and  a  flood  of  glory,  brighter 
"  than  the  mid-day  fun,   receives  them  to  unut- 
11  terable  blifs  and  rapture." 

*'  Whst  thou  haft  feen  (faid  the  genius)  re- 
t4  quires  no  explanation:  I  (hall  only  obferve  to 
**  thee,  that  huinan  life  is  that  portion  of  time  al- 
44  Icted  to  mortals  by  way  of  trial;  and  every 
11  thing  neceffary  to  make  it  eafy  and  delightful, 
*J  is  freely  given,  and  may  be  enjoyed,  within 
"  proper  limitations,  with  perfect  innocence  and 
"  fafety:  In  the  excefs  lies  all  the  danger,  and 
t:  the  inavoidable  confequence  of  that  excefs,  is 
*•'  mifery.  This  profufion  of  good  things  is  thus 

*  indulgently  poured   out  around   thee,    by  the 

*  great  Author  of  thy  being  j  every  pleafure  thou 
j  "  poffcfleft  flows  from  his  immediate  bounty;  and 

4i  to  him  thou  art  indebted  for  thofe  external  gra- 
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u  ces  which  adorn  thy  perfon,  as  well  as  for  the 
4<  moral  and  intellectual  beauties  of  thy  mine7. 
c<  The  proper  return  for  all  thefe  favours,  is  a 
"  grateful  heart,  and  a  chearful  obedience  ar.d 
"  fubmiffion  to  his  will.  Confider  hia»  as  'Jie 
"  fountain  ot  thy  hanpinefsj  and  he  will  necefTa- 
"  rily  become  the  fupreme  obje&  of  thy  arTeclii- 
"  ons;  and  friendship,  love,  and  every  human 
"  pa{Tion,will  give  place  to  this  divine  ardour." — 
Selima  was  flill  liftening  to  the  genius  with 
great  attention,  and  expecting  the  fequel  cf  his 
difcourfe-,  when,  looking  up,  fhe  found  he  had 
difappeared.  She  was  troubled  at  his  leaving  her, 
and  uneafy  to  think  how  fhe  fhould  defcend  from 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  when  a  bird  of  the 
finefc  plumage  flew  before  her,  and  conduced  her 
down,  the  declivity  with  the  greatest  eafe  and 
fafety. 
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A 

NEW      RECEIPT 

T    O 

TAME     A     SHREW. 

Hnkefpear's  receipt  to  tame  a  fhrew 
May  fometimes,  but  won't  always  do  5 

If  bare  aiiertion's  not  enough, 

The  following  tale  affords  a  proof. 

Richard  fpy'd  John,  and  calPd  out  to  him; 

He  was  fo  chang'd,  John  fcarcely  knew  him! 

Once  he  was  briik,  and  gay,  and  merry; 

His  eyes  were  iloes,  his  cheeks  were  cherry; 

He  us'd  to  laugh,  and  dance,  and  fing; 

Now  he  was  quite  another  thing. 

Pale  were  his  cheeks,  his  eyes  were  dim; 
His  cloaths  too  big  by  half  for  him; 
He  figlrd  as  if  his  heart  was  broke: 
He  figh'd,  alas!   but  feldom  fpoke. 
John  was  amaz'd,  and  thought  it  ftrange, 
To  find  in  Dick  this  fudden  change 
Whence  cculd  this  alteration  come? 
He  fpoke  to  Dick,  but  Dick  was  dumb. 
"  Poor  Ball,  friend  Richard,  is't  not  fo? 
«  Ball  is  elop'd.      Quoth  Richard,  "  No." 
"  Is  Gripe,  your  good  old  uncle,  dead?" 
Diek  anfwcr'd,  "  No,"  and  Ihook  his  head. 
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«  Why  then,  I'll  lay  my  life  that  Sally, 

"  (You  two  together  us'd  to  dally) 

"  Has  fent  you  home  a  babe  to  nurfe, 

«  Ha!   Dick?" Dick  anfwer'd,   «  Ten  times 

"  worfe." 

Silent  fome  moments  here  he  tarry'd; 
Then,  ««  Oh!"  fays  Dick,  "  Oh,  John!  I'm  mar- 

"  ry'd." 

"  Marry'd?"  "  Ay,"—"  Say'ft  thou  fo,  my  boy? 
«'  With  all  my  heart  I  wifli  thee  joy! 
"  Joy  does  no  more  to  me  belong." 
"  How  fo  ?"   "  Oh  Kate  has  fuch  a  tongue, 
"  She  contradicts  whatever  I  tell  her  •, 
4t  Keeps  both  the  keys  of  purfe  and  cellar; 
"  Lives  as  fhe  lifts,  but  all  won't  do, 
"  She  fnubs  me  loud;   before  folks  too; 
"  And  if  I  chance  to  flay  out  late, 
"  I  muft  be  catechis'd  by  Kate," 
"  Some  method  flioulcl  be  try'd,"  fr.ys  John. 
(l  Method!    (quoth  Dick)  there  is  but  one: 

"  Acrofs  our  flable  hangs  a  flielf >J 

<c  Thou  doft  not  mean  to  hang  thyfelf?" 
"   Yes;   death  alone  muft  end  my  forrow! 
4<  Adieu,  dear  John,  I  die  to-morrow." 

"  What!  hang  thyfelf,  'caufe  Kate  is  curft? 
f<  Egad,  I'd  fee  Kate  hang'd  up  firft. 
•'  Friend  Dick,  this  talk  is  monftrous  idle! 
u  Try  a  good  horfe-whip  or  a  bridle : 
"  You  find  old  Jobfon,  in  the  farce, 
"  Prevented  thus  domeftic  jars; 
*«  When  Nell  his  wife  let  loofe  her  clapper, 
"  He  us'd  moil  heartily  to  ftrap  her. 
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"  And  by  this  ufage  we  are  told, 
"  Tam'd  Loverule's  wife,  a  noted  fcold: 
<{  Richard,  try  thou  one  hearty  banging;; 
"  If  that  fhould  fail,  then  talk  of  hanging." 
Richard  reply'd,  "  What  thou  advifeft, 
"  Friend  John,  to  me  feems  beft  and  wifeft, 
€t  Who  knows,  it  may  fuffice,  perhap, 
"  Only  to  (hew  my  wife  the  ftrap? 
<c  Howe'er,  I'll  with  discretion  deal  it, 
**  As  Kate  requires,  to  fee  or  feel  it.'* 
Here  they  broke  off,, and  fet  a  trudging, 
Dick  to  his  wife,  John  to  his  lodging. 

Kate  a  lufty,  flout  virago, 
Pamper'd  herfelf  with  foup  and  fago, 

And  was,  the  neighbours  all  agree, 
A  match  for  two  fuch  men  as  he. 

Thus  it  appears;   read  but  the  fequel.; 

You'll  find  Dick  wasn't  near  her  equal. 

For  he  to  John  foon  after  goes, 

A  plaifter  ftuck  quite  crofs  his  nofe, 

His  face  up  to  his  eyes  was  fwell'd, 

The  fadlieft  that  you  e'er  beheld ; 

Back,  belly,  fides,  in  mort  all  o'er, 

The  man  was  fo  confounded  fore, 

He  could  not  bear  the  gentleft  touch, 

And  fcarce  could  go  without  a  crutch, 

"  Mercy!"  cry'd  John,  Ci  Whence  did  this  hap. 
«  pen?" 

Quoth  Dick,  "  'Twas  you  told  me  of  (trapping; 

u  And,  but  for  following  your  advice, 

"  I  had  been  hang'd,  and  'fcap'd  all  this. 

"  Alack  a  day !  why,  Kate  no  fooner 

(t  Found  that  I  was  about  to  tune  her, 
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**  But  it  enrag'd  fo,  and  vext  her, 

"  That  (he  laid  hold  of  what  came  next  her; 

"  Stools,  tables,  fauce-pans,  plates,  and  chairs, 

"  Flew,  thick  as  hail,  about  my  ears. 

«'  She  call'd  me  bold,  rebellious  fool; 

"  Aik'd  why  (he  marry'd,  but  to  rule? 

"  And  with  her  talons,  and  her  fift, 

"  Has  fcratch'd  and  bruis'd  me,  as  thou  feefl; 

"  Therefore,  to  fhun  all  future  forrow, 

"  Depend  npon't,  I'll  hang  to-morrow.'* 

Here.  John  began  a  grave  difcourfe. 
"  Art,  fometimes,  triumphs  over  force; 
"  Towns  that  by  ftorm  would  ne'er  be  fhaken, 
'*  Have  by  blockade  (mind  that!)  been  taken-, 
'*  People  muft  eat,  Dick,  elfe  they  die; 
"  (Firft  we  affirm,  and  then  apply,) 
"  Thus,  Dick,  (hould'ft  thou  with-hold  that  blef- 

"  fmg, 

'*  Without  which  life's  not  worth  poflefling, 
*'  'Spite  of  her  furious  temper,  Kate 
"  Wou'd,  by  degree,  capitulate. 
"  Only  let  careful  queft  be  made 
"  To  intercept  all  foreign  aid; 
"  And  though  fhe  be  a  lufty  warrior, 
u  And  thou  haft  had  the  luck  to  marry  her, 

"  Affairs  will  for  the  better  alter 

'*  Take  my  advice,  and  burn  the  halter." 
R-ichaid,  as  we  may  learn  from  hence, 
Thinking  no  more  than  lit'ral  fenfe, 
Reply'd,  u  Thou  art  a  fimple  tony! 
"  Itoldthee,  Kate  keeps  all  the  money; 
"  Therefore  'tis  vain  what  you  obferve; 
"  Not  fhe,  but  I  am  like  to  ftarve." 
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"  I  mean," faid  John, and  whiftier'ct 

low. 

But  what,  we  could  not  juft  then  know. 
Howe'er,  you'll  doubtlefs,  by  th'  event, 
Along  with  us.  guefs  what  is  meant. 
Few  weeks  were  pair,  the  neighbours  tell, 
Ere  Dick  had  phy'd  his  part  fo  well, 
That,  for  the  future,  Kate  abhorr'd 
To  lift  her  hand  again  11  her  lord; 
Inftead  of  thund'ring  words,  they  hear 
**  What  time  d'ye  pleafe  to  dine,  my  dear?" 
If  Dick  but  point  towards  tbe  door, 
Kate  knows  the  hint,  nor  waits  for  more. 
Things  in  their  proper  courfe  go  on, 
And  Dick  in  raptures  runs  to  John. 

^4~44"4H-44--*4-44 

A    N 

ACCOUNT 

OF        THE 

Riding  of  the  BLACK  R  A  M- 

IN  the  manors  of  Eaft  and  Weft-Enhorne,  in 
the  county  of  Berks,  and  elfewhere,  the  in- 
habitants have  the  following  antient  cuftom.  "  If 
a  cuftomary  tenant  die,  the  widow  fhall  have 
•what  the  law  calls  her  Free-Bench  in  all  his 
copy-hold  lands,  ditm  fola  a  caftafnerit,  that  isa 
while  fhe  lives  fingle  and  chafte;  but  if  /he  com- 
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mits  incontinency,  fhe  forfeits  her  eftate;  yet  if 
fhe  will  come  into  the  court  riding  upon  a  black 
ram,  with  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  fay  the  words 
following,  the  fteward  is  bound  by  the  cuftom  to 
readmit  her  to  her  Free  Bench. 


Here  I  am, 

Riding  upon  a  black  ram, 
Like  a  whore  as  I  am; 
And  for  my  crincum  crancum, 
Have  loft  my  bincum  bancum ; 
And,  for  my  tail's  game, 
Have  done  this  worldly  mame, 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Steward,  Jet  me 
have  my  land  again.'* 


I  have,  according  to  my  promife,  been  at  great 
pains  in  fearching  out  the  records  of  the  black 
ram;  and  have  at  lad  met  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  court- baron,  held  in  that  behalf,  for  the 
fpace  of  a  whole  day.  The  record  faith,  that  a 
ftri£t  inquifition  having  been  made  into  the  right 
of  the  tenants  to  their  feveral  eftates,  by  a  crafty 
old  fteward,  he  found  that  many  of  the  lands  of 
the  manor  were,  by  default  of  the  feveral  widows,, 
forfeited  to  the  lord,  and  accordingly  would  have 
entered  on  the  premifes:  upon  which  the  good 
women  demanded  the  benefit  of  the  ram.  The 
fteward,  after  having  perufed  tneir  feveral  pleas, 
adjourned  the  court  to  Barnaby-bright,  that  they 
might  have  day  enough  before  them. 
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The  court  being  fet,  and  filled  with  a  great 
eoncourfe  of  people,  who  came  from  all  parts  to 
fee  the  folemnity,  the  firft  who  entered  was  the 
widow  Frontly,  who  had  made  her  appearance  in 
the  laft  year's  cavalcade.  The  regifter  obferves, 
that  finding  it  an  eafy  pad-ram,  and  forefeeing  me 
might  have  further  occafion  for  it,  me  purchafed 
it  of  the  fteward. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Dainty,  relicl:  of  Mr.  John  Dain- 
ty, (who  was  the  greateft  prude  in  the  parifh) 
came  next  in  the  proceffion.  She  at  firft  made 
fome  difficulty  of  taking  the  tail  in  her  hand  \  and 
was  obfervecl  in  pronouncing  the  form  of  penance, 
to  foften  the  two  mofl  emphatical  words  into 
clincum  clancum  :  But  the  fteward  took  care  to 
make  her  fpeak  plain  Engliih,  before  he  would 
let  her  have  her  land  again. 

The  third  widow  that  was  brought  to  this 
worldly  lhame,  being  mounted  upon  a  vicious 
ram,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  by  him; 
upon  which  ihe  hoped  to  be  excufed  from  going 
through  the  reft  of  the  ceremony:  but  the 
fteward  being  well  verfed  in  the  law,  obferved  ve- 
ry wifely  upon  this  occafion,  that  the  breaking  of 
the  rope  does  not  hinder  the  execution  of  the  cri- 
minal. 

The  fourth  lady  upon  record  was  the  widow  O- 
gle,  a  famous  coquette,  who  had  kept  half  a  fcore 
young  fellows  off  and  on  for  the  fpace  of  two 
years;  but  having  been  more  kind  to  her  carter 
John,  (lie  was  introduced  with  the  huzzas  of  all" 
her  lovers  about  her. 
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Mrs.  Sable  appearing  in  her  weeds,  which  were 
very  new  and  frefli,  and  of  the  fame  colour  with 
her  whimfical  Palfrey,  made  a  very  decent  figure 
in  the  folemnity. 

Another,  who  had  been  fummoned  to  make  her 
appearance,  was  excufed  by  the  fteward,  as  well 
knowing  in  his  heart,  that  the  good  fquire  himfelf 
had  qualified  her  for  the  ram. 

Mrs.  Quick  having  nothing  to  object  againft  the 
indictment,  pleaded  her  belly.  But  it  was  re- 
membred  that  fiie  made  the  fame  excufe  the  year 
before.  Upon  which  the  fteward  obfcrved,  that 
{he  might  fo  contrive  it,  as  never  to  do  the  fervice 
of  the  manor. 

The  widow  Fidget  being  cited  into  court,  in- 
fifted  that  flie  had  done  no  more  fince  the  death 
of  her  hufband,  than  what  fhe  ufed  to  do  in  his 
life- time;  and  withal  defired  Mr.  fteward  to  con- 
fider  his  own  wife's  cafe  if  he  fhould  chance  to  die 
before  her. 

The  next  in  order  was  a  Dowager  of  a  very  cor- 
pulent make,  who  would  have  been  excufed  as. 
not  finding  any  ram  that  was  able  to  carry  her; 
upon  which  the  fteward  commuted  her  punifh- 
mcnt,  and  ordered  her  to  make  her  entry  upon  a 
black  ox. 

The  widow  Maflavell,  a  woman  who  had  long 
lived  with  a  moft  unblemifhed  character,  having 
turned  off  her  old  chambermaid  in  a  pet,  was  by 
that  revengeful  creature  brought  in  upon  the  black 
ram  nine  times  the  fame  day. 
L 
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Several  widows  of  the  neighbourhood,  being 
brought  upon  their  trial,  fhewed  that  they  did  not 
hold  of  the  manor,  and  were  difcharged  accor- 
dingly. 

A  pretty  young  creature  who  clofed  the  pro- 
ceflion  came  ambling  in,  with  fo  bewitching  an 
air,  that  the  fteward  was  obferved  to  caft  a  fheep's 
eye  upon  her,  and  married  her  within  a  month  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  wife. 
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